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Arya Samaj 
Aslvarites 


Bande-Matram 

bastis 

batil 

bilād almakhzan 

bilad al sibah 
relavi 


chādar 
Deobandi 


din 
din-i-lahi 


plural of hadith; sayings and traditions of 
prophet. 

Hindu, Buddhist and Jainist philosophy; the law — 
of reverence for and non-violence to every form 
of life. i 
followers of Mirza Ghulam Ahmed Qadiani; a — 
religious minority in Pakistan. 
literally, a learned man, generally used for a — 
doctor of Islamic law. L 
people. 

a person holding 
organisation. 
helpers; Medinan Muslims who helped the 
migrant Muslims in the Propheť’s time. 

a fundamentalist Hindu political organisation. 
followers of Abul-Hassan Al-Ashari. A Muslim 
religious sect which believed in determinism. 

a patriotic hymn expressed in Hindu images. 
habitations. Clusters of huts or dwellings. 

false (opposite of haqq, true). 

the country of the treasury. 

the country in rebellion. 

belonging to the Indian town Bareilly; belonging 
to the religious sect which adheres to the 
doctrine of Ahmad Raza of Bareilly; a conserva- 
tive sect. ' 

a sheet of cloth used by women in orthodox 
Muslim societies to cover their heads and bodies. 
belonging to the Muslim religious seminary of 
Deoband, India; an orthodox sect which abhors 
superstitions attributed to the Brelavī sect. 

way of life. 

Mughul emperor Akbar’s religious creed (1582 
AD) aimed at uniting different religious com- 
munities of India. Now extinct. 


authority, a ruler, head of an — 
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dinyat 
faqih 
fatih 
fatwa 


fiqh 


fighi Islam 


fuqahā 
hadith 
haji 
hajj 
Harijans 


Hindu Mahasabha 


Hijaz 
hiyal 
ijmah 


ijtihad 


Ilahi hakoomat 
ilhad 

Imam 

islamiat 
Jjagirdari 

jihad 

kafir 


Kafir-i-Azam 


khalīfa 
khilāfat 


kissan 
kufr 
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religious teaching 

a person learned in figh (see below). 
conqueror. 

a ruling by a jurist on the legality or other- 
wise of an action. 

literally, the exercise of one’s intelligence to 
understand a matter, used for Islamic juris- 
prudence. 

interpretations of Qur'ān and Ahadīth 
as contained in the figh (jurisprudence) of 
medieval times. 
plural of faqih, persons learned in fiqh. 

a tradition of the prophet. 

one who has performed the hajj. 

annual pilgrimage to Mecca. 

literally, children of God: untouchables in 
India. 

a right-wing Hindu political organisation; 
aims at the establishment of a Hindu reli- 
gious state in India. , 
region with which the beginning of Islam is 
associated, i.e. Medina. 


ruses to avoid a prohibition, such as that of 
interest, 


popular consensus. 


the application of the mind to the verses of 
the Qur’ān and A hadith for applying them to 
Particular situations or problems. 

the government of God. 

apostasy, 

a religious leader, 

Islamic religious studies, 

feudal agrarian system. 

literally, the utmost effort; a war in the cause 
of Islam. 

one who refuses to believe in the unity of 
God. 


the great infidel, a term used to ridicule the 


title of Quaid-i-Azam used reverentially for 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah. 


caliph, viceregent; owner of delegated 
powers to enforce the laws of God. 
caliphate. 

peasant. 


disbelief; interpreted loosely as the act that 


lailat ul qadar 


madrassah 
maktab 
majlis-i-amal 
majlis-i-shoora 
mashaikh 
Maumin 
mihrab 


millat 
Mohammad-ur-Ras 
é ad-ur-Rasool 

Allah ia 
Allah 
mudaraba 
muballigh b 
muhalla 
mujaddid 


Mujahid 
mujahideen 
mujtahid 


Mukti Bahini 
mulla 


mustazafeen 
U'tazilites 
Mutawalli 
Muzara’a 
nazmeen-i-salat 


Paisa Akhbar 
Pakhtun 


pir 
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renders a person outside the pale of Islam. 
the night of the beginning of the revelation of 
the Qur’an. 

mosque school. 

school of religious teachings. 

executive council. 

consultative council. 

religious leaders. 

a true believer. ; 
elliptical part of the wall of a mosque from 
here the imam leads congregational prayers. 
community, religion, creed. 


Mohammad is the messenger of God. 


profit-sharing. 
preacher. \ 
a small section of a town or city. 

a person who restores Islamic doctrines to 
their pristine purity. 

one who participates in jihad (see 
plural of mujahid. 
an authority on divine law who practises 
ijtihad, that is the search for a correct opin- 
ion and deduces the specific provisions of law 
from its principles and ordinances. 

Bangla for liberation army. J 
a theologist, a’scholar, formerly an honorific 
applied to eminent scholars, now degraded 
to denote a person who is not so learned and 


is attached to a mosque. 


the weak ones. 
a group of Muslim philosophers who believe 


in man’s free will and rationalism. 

a custodian, a trustee. 

share-cropping. 

plural of nazim-i-salat, persons appointed by 
Pakistan’s military government to exhort 
people to offer their prayers, five times a day 
in mosques. 

name of a newspaper. 

or Pushtun, people of the Afghan race in- 
habiting mostly the North West Frontier 
Province of Pakistan. 

literally an old man; teacher, master, a 


above). 
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religious leader, a Safi (mystic) having a 
number of followers in a Khangah 
(monastery). 

see Ahmadis. 

a judge: judge of a shariah court. 

equity. 

‘the Great Leader, a title used for the 
founder of Pakistan, Mohammad Ali Jinnah, 
raj or rule by Hindus in a Hindu state. 
usury, interest, unearned income. 
alms. . 
the successor to a spiritual leader, associated 
with his place of burial kept as a shrine. 
prayer. 
literally, binding together. Hindu fascist 
movement. 
social-religious law of Islam. 


Preface 


The contradictions between the egalitarian spirit of Islam and conditions 
in the Muslim World, the exploitation of the masses and the almost 
Universal denial of human rights present the picture of a society which 
appears — the resurgence of Islam in some countries notwithstanding — 
to be in a state of stagnation, if not decay. 

My years in detention since 1979 have provided me with an opportunity 
to reflect on the causes that have led to this state of affairs. During this 
Period of forced leisure, I thought of writing on various dimensions of the 
problem. However, 1 soon realised that, because of the v 
Subject and the lack of reference material at my disposal, it was not 
Possible for me to tackle this task single-handed. I therefore decided to` 
ask scholars with an enlightened and broad understanding of their 
subjects to help me in undertaking this work. I was very pleased to find 
those I approached enthusiastic in their response. My association with 
them has been unusual because I have not been able to meet them during 
the course of the preparation of this work. Our contacts have been mainly 
through correspondence undertaken despite the many obstacles that are 
a feature of today’s Pakistan. This inevitably caused delays, and the 
editing of this book, without my being able to discuss the different 
Chapters with their authors, was ‘thus made more complicated. It is, I 
think, remarkable that in spite of the absence of these contacts, there isan 
identity of views of the different writers in their own disciplines on the 
main theme of this book. Another feature of this work is the contemp- 
rary nature of the writings. 

“oe like to express my gratitude to I r c 
Smain unnamed, who rendered valuable assistance 1n undertaking this 
hers typing the manuscript, checking the proots and helping to put the 

„together. I hope that Islam, Politics and the State will be a 
Contribution towards an understanding of the forces which have been at 
Work in pushing Muslim society in general, and Pakistan in particular, 
towards its present state of cultural, political and economic backwardness 
= underdevelopment. It might also help to expose the coterie of 
pel Olters — religious and secular — who abound in almost every Muslim 

ate under the patronage of some dictator or the other. 


MOHAMMAD ASGHAR KHAN 
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by Mohammad Asghar Khan 


Sinc s soi P ae 
be = the beginning of the 20th century when the process of decolonisation 
gan, the Muslim World, which forms about one-sixth of the world’s 


opulati aire j 
Population; has been in ferment. As a result, countri 
Onesia, where large Muslim populations are to be 


es from Morocco to- 
found, have beeni 


a state of disequilibrium. Some of the trends in these countries are — 


co : ; 3 
-Ommon to other postcolonial countries of the Thir 


for wg e rise ; 
r want of a better term, an ‘Islamic factor prevalen 


d World. But there is, — 


tin these countries 


which has f i k : , 
hich has contributed to the strains that these countries are experiencing. 


here is a thread of affinity which runs across nation 


al boundaries and 


7 ante I DSS- gie t 
geographical barriers, but there is also a diversity of experience — of 


anguage. hj ie 
anguage, history, tradition and cultur 


e — that provides a consciousness 


o i - : : 
t tl Muslim World spanning two continents 


anf oe Separate identity in the 
ten thousand miles. 


A Muslim, accordi 
the m, according to the 


; simplest definition, is one who submits to 
Will of God and believes in His book the Qur'an and in His Messenger 


ohammad ibn Abd Allah. Those who accepted this faith at some time 


during the past 1400 years passed thei 


r belief from generation to 


enerati Peale ; : 
ii A degree of common historical experience also provides a 
etween Muslims living as far apart as Jakarta and Rabat or Karachi 


alone ashkenti However, Islam is not ritualistic obed 
aioe tie te and obedience to His Messen, 
shook the purpose and meaning of that message 

the world and created vibrations that continue t 


ience to the creator 
ger without under- 
— a message that 
o be felt to this day. 


B agente EA 
orn on Bedouin soil, among a people steeped in ignorance, super- 


Stition 4 se 
ion and strife, Islam brought a powerful message 


of justice, freedom 


an s F : : 
d social equality to mankind. The message was simple, and it spread 


With 


amazing speed until by 712, barely eighty years after the death of the 


ae ae it had reached Morocco and Spain in the west and India in the 
adh elas armies had marched through much of Europe and had 
Uth ed Tours near Paris in 732. Yet by the time the third caliph, 

man-ibn Affan, died in 656, the seeds of discord in Muslim society 


ad been sown. With the death of the fourth caliph, 


Ali Ibn Abu Talib, 


A H À 
rab lands, the citadel of Islam, began to slide towards autocratic and 


m : 
nonarchical rule. The stand taken by Imam Hussain 


at Karbala was the 


first maj : : 
major challenge to illegal authority and his martyrdom a lasting 
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tati jihad i ause of righteousness. The example that he set : 
paptation al ek evoked by those struggling against tyranny, but 
a a eee have also found their supporters throughout Muslim 
a Many so-called ‘ulama (religious scholars) who have provided 
support to autocrats have twisted religion to Suit their masters, and bist 
has been no dearth of hypocrites masquerading as religious scholars and 
divines. One such example is the fatwa issued in 1798 by the ulama of Al 
Azhar University in Cairo, the premier Islamic university in the world, in 
support of Napoleon Bonaparte when he invaded Egypt. The support of 
important sections of the ‘ulama for autocratic rulers has inevitably led to 
exploitation of the masses with the attendant social and moral deprava- 
tion of Muslim society. 8 
In spite of this move of the Muslim World away from the original 
‘message’, the initial momentum that this revolutionary religion created 
led to great discoveries in the fields of science, medicine, mathematics 
and astronomy. These discoveries, as well as the study and translation by 
Muslim scholars of Greek literature, brought light to Europe’s ‘Dark 
Ages’ and sowed the seeds of the Enlightenment. Mohammad Ibn Musa 
al Khwarizmi, 780-850 (mathematics, algebra and geography), Abu Bakr 
Mohammad Zakariya Ali Razi, 865-925 (medicine). Mohammad Ibn 
Mohammad Ibn Yarkhan abu Naser Al Farabi, 870-950 (political 


), Abdul Rahyan Mohammad Ibn Ahmed al 
Biruni, 973-1048 (mathemati 


icine), Omar Khayyam," 1040-1124 (mathe- 
Rushd or Averroes, 1126-98 (medicine) and 

ame household names in literary 
circles in Europe. 

For the first 400 
reigned supreme, a 
the ninth and tenth 
scholars was begi 


an, reason and science 
reached its pinnacle in 
learning lit by Muslim 


nd poverty, and social and 
and research were seriously 
before Muslim scholars 


leepen. Originality 
long time 
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could make any impact in the fields of learning and discovery. By that 
time, however, Europe had moved ahead in almost every field of human 
activity. A civilisation that had contributed a great deal towards the 
growth of Western culture and learning was never again able to regain its 
Place of eminence in original research and scientific thought. 

The advent of the 20th century saw the Muslim World in a pitiable state 
of helplessness. Almost all of it had been colonised by European nations, 
and there was not a single Muslim state that could be considered 
independent of foreign control in the true sense. Today, with most of 
these states having gained their ‘independence’, many of them find 
themselves economically and politically dependent on one or the other of 
the major powers. They are suffering from the effects of centuries of 
exploitation in which foreign powers, as well as their own exploitative 
classes, have played a part. Muslim history then is an association of 
diverse forces, spanning fourteen centuries since the advent of Islam. 
This period saw the birth of this great faith in its pristine glory, the early 
Phase under the guidance and leadership of the four caliphs, its period of 
growth to distant lands, great strides in science and philosophy, the 
growth and consolidation of autocratic regimes and the role of a class of 
ulama in misrepresenting Islam, the colonisation of Muslim lands and 
then a gradual awakening of the Muslim masses. — 

hroughout this period of Muslim history, starting as early as the 
rophet’s time, there has been a struggle between progressive and 
reactionaries. Both have tried to interpret Islam in the light of their own 
Understanding and often of their own interests. The interpretation of the 
ur'ān and the A hadith has therefore not always been the same. With the 
Passage of time these differences have grown, and the power of the state 
and of feudal interests has accentuated the divisions within Muslim 
Society, Progressive thought has been opposed from the very beginning. 
larting with the Prophet, who spread a message of equality and 
tolerance in the face of tremendous opposition from the class of 
+ Ploiters of that time, everyone who has tried to emphasise the spirit of 
at ‘message’ has been opposed by vested interests. So-called ‘ulama 
ave let themselves be used for this purpose. They have been generous 
With the issue of fatwas against anyone who has dared to oppose their 
obscurantist vision. Abu Dharr Ghifary (d.651), Syed Ahmed Khan 
(1817-96), Dr. Mohammad Iqbal (1876-1938) and Mohammad Ali Jinnah 
(1876-1948), who struggled for the emancipation of Muslims, were either 


Tanded kafirs (infidels) or abused for their progressive views. The great 
Names in the sciences who gave the world a new dimension in reasoning 
and thought were likewise ridiculed by obscurantist ‘ulama. Al Khwar- 
fer the great mathematician who introduced algebra and authored the 

mous work Surat ul Ard (The Shape of the Earth) was branded a kafir. 
Kh Razi, Al Farabi, Ibn Sina, Omar Khayyam, Ibn Rushd and Ibn 

aldun did not fare any better. 
In modern times the opportunistic ‘ulama of the Middle Ages have 
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been replaced by a class of so-called religious schol 
unfortunately is no broader than that of their hey 
wear intellectual blinkers and either fail to see reason or are ever wil ing 
to work for those whose aim is to exploit and suppress the people. Us 
phenomenon prevails throughout the Muslim World, and whereas the 
West fought this battle and defeated obscurantists tow: 


ards the end of the 
Middle Ages, the Muslim World h 


as still to come to grips with this 
problem. This battle against ignorance and exploitation, which most of 


_ the Muslim World has yet to win, is made more complicated by the 


exploitation of religion by vested interests: monarchs, mullas, dictators, 
~ usurpers and opportunists, 


While these problems are to be found thro 
_ Pakistan appears to be well suited for 
lies close to the Arab countries, Iran an 


and Bangladesh to its east. To the north-west it has a common border 
with Afghanistan, which is close to the southern states of the Soviet 
Union with its large population of Muslim ethnic origin. Historically. 
Pakistan has been exposed to Arab and Iranian influences and has had 
= trade and cultural contacts with the Arab world, Bangladesh and 
Indonesia. Culturally, it h exposed to Western influences 
= than perhaps any other y. Economically, it is heavily 

dependent on Western al-bureaucratic-military elite 
i he national bourgeoisie, isin a position to exploit 
„itis allied closely with the West, and its position in 
the East-West confront it particularly vulnerable. AS h 
and cultural past, it has a fairly large educated class. 
nherited from the British — 
as experienced at least on 
f its rights. Its ‘ulama do no 
nterpretation of religion or On 


: l struggle on a national scale- 
is well suited for a stud 


ars whose vision 
predecessors. They too 


ughout the Muslim World. 
a ‘case study’. Geographically, it 
d Turkey to its west and Indonesia 


as been more 


i A It 
Muslim countries and are the resu 


antism and between a living moder 

Nsion is discernible on all planes 
and intellectual. In almost al 
ional class of ‘ulama tenaciously 
ned in mediaeval fiqh (Islamic 
d itself with those social classes 
z § €ms of feudalism and capitalism- 
However, feudalism as ionship is being replaced by a higher 


and notions enshri 


‘ So 


Introduction 


cee ae eel a pluralistic society and parliamentary 
eter ve e bah qelatiyely new democratic and scientific culture is 
increase fy tle t ense of social and natural sciences as well as with an 
In mie : he gil and political consciousness of the masses. — 
inated. on to examining the overall political, social, economic and 
€ctual problems of the Muslim World, this book analyses in greater 


detai p £ 
tail the problems of Pakistan. This has been done to underline the ` 


hace el economy of underdevelopment and dependence on 
in histor ye and on the other to correlate different disciplines and areas 
develo 5 A religion, politics, education, science and economics so as to 
hile Ea n integrated approach for an understanding of the problem. 
concepts Ri attention on Pakistan, this examination highlights certain 
ARS institutions which Muslim societies share asa result of their 
capitalis experience and as appendages of international monopoly 
en sm, Thus, whether it is Pakistan, Indonesia, Turkey, Morocco or 
a Ada although their specific problems may differ — their destiny as 
ers of the poor Third World is the same. 
Pe Almed in his chapter discusses the prejudi 
perce se Western orientalists. These prejudices and 
the ae in their analysis of Muslim society, he argues, are t i 
bound: ad of the fluctuations in the territorial, religious and cu turg 
ED aries of Islamic civilisation with the West. He is of the view tnat as 
£5 ee s of decolonisation began, a change at least in thought appears 
Was, i Started in the West. However, he explains that this welcome trend 
ec ee by those with vested ideological interests, largely 
cause se of the Arab-Israeli conflict and Western support for the Israeli 
prod - The end of the colonial era therefore, he points out, did not 
uce a detente that could otherwise have been expected. 
hae discussing the relationship between religion and politics, Eqbal 
but is t AS that this phenomenon ts not exclusive to Muslim countries 
States 4 a found in other present day societies as well. In the United 
Boles and India for example, religion plays a significant role in the 
there re eS However, in Muslim history, Eqbal Ahmed explairís, 
functioned been long periods when religion and stale power have 
uwa ka separately. He is of the view that since 945, when the 
o the Abt Prince Muiz al-Dawla Ahmed entered Baghdad and put an end 
in eff basid caliphs’ dual role as temporal and spiritual leaders, power 
€ct has remained secularised almost for a thousand years. ? 
Siroo aS theme running through the chapters by Eqbal Ahmed and 
Sa rfani is the contrasting role of the ulama in different periods of 
justified ustory. The manner in which a large number of ulama have 
Teligious monarchical and autocratic forms of government by invoking 
PGnrormicghad cone is shown to be in sharp contrast to the non- 
tellaan Teo establishment role of certain sections of the Muslim 
Y Some noe whereas Islamic injunctions have been relied upon 
l @ to confer legitimacy on authoritarian rule, Qur’anic 


ces reflected in the 


he result of 
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verses and Prophetic traditions have bees cited by othe 
rogressive Isle ; 3 

orah Iwan with werent to contemporary events. He nee he 
influence progressive Muslim thinkers like Shah Waliullah, Jama $ os 
Afghani, Syed Ahmed Khan, Allama Iqbal and Ali Shariati have Aig lh 
political movements in the Indian subcontinent and Iran over the e 
century. Suroosh Irfani explains that the antecedents of the progressi ; 
Islamic movement are to be found in the practice of the Prophet of Islam ; 
whose revolutionary message transformed the lives of a people who — 
living under an oppressive social order, He discusses the role played a 
the Iranian Revolution by the Mujahideen-i-Khalq, who are motivate? 
by the revolutionary message of Islam articulated by their own neoe 
cians as well as by Dr. Ali Shariati. This tradition has been kept alive A 
the face of heavy odds, both in practice and in thought, by Muslims a 
different times and places. Whether it was a companion of the prophe 
like Abu Dharr Ghifary, the grandson of the Prophet Imam Hussain, Sal 
modern thinker like Dr. Ali Shariati, the revolutionary ideals of ear y 
Islam have inspired all those who have challenged both oppression ane 
the illegitimate authority of the state. "6 
A feature that is brought out in the chapters by Eqbal Ahmed, AbD 
Rashid and Suroosh Irfani is the ‘secular’ nature of political movemen a 
and state power in Muslim society, notwithstanding the use of religious 


z x 5 "s anian 
symbolism as a rallying point. Suroosh Irfani compares the Iranié 
experience, where the fundament 


alist ‘ulama assumed power despite ae 
tole played by the Mujahideen-i-Khalq, with the Pakistan Movements 
where liberal and democratic Muslims secured power despite y% e 
opposition of the fundamentalist ‘ulama. Thus except for Shi'a ari 
where the 'ulamā e Muslim intelligentsia hav i 
been in the forefro nts — constitutional (1905-9) © 
insurrectionary a inated areas such as Indonesia; 
the Indo-Pakista Algeria and Palestine, popula 
movements for na and democratic rights have been led bY 
modernists, Fun uslim society, Eqbal Ahmed maintain 
is an aberration and js contrary to the political culture and historic? 
i i at the limited but growing appas 
Muslim countries is a result 
absence of viable alternative 
re of the state in Muslim s00 
a centralised authority in the Hijaz 
rence to changes in the structure of state power whi 
took place in response to changes at the socio-economical level. e 
argues that the revolution ofa centralised authority in the Hijaz after th 


> - . iar 
Prophet's migration from Mecca to Medina was a result of the peculiat 
social, economic ditions prevalent at the time and W 


and political con e the 
not a part of the n. The Intellectual implications of t 


rs to exhort the 


ement is discussed in detail by 


Khan discusses the natu 


Prophet's missio 
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transformation of the egalitarian nature of Muslim society into an 
elaborate bureaucratic structure, dominated by strongly entrenched 
their aac are examined by Ziaul Haque and Omar Asghar Khan in 
nae oe chapters. They argue that the codification of figh took 
tial ta a monarchial-feudal period. It is therefore not surprising, they 
ref ain, that protagonists of the status quo in many Muslim country 
reter to fiqh as codified during a feudal social order — besides the Qur’an 
and. Ahadīth as the sources for erecting as Islamic system. 
i Rashid discusses the differences between the formation of the 

us; “state in Europe and in the postcolonial world, of which most 
of A Ra countries are a part. He points out that in Europe the formation 
e a centralised state followed the development of a national 
adea | which in turn was based on a common culture, language 

nicity. In most postcolonial countries, however, the establishment 

ed lad of a centralised state apparatus has pre-empted the 

Olution of a national consciousness. It is in this context that the 
question of ideology is discussed by Abbas Rashid. He argues that states, 
ike individuals, need an ideology to give meaning to their existence. 
However, if the state is to allow for the development of a national 
tea srloniess based on the cultural, linguistic, ethnic and social chaa 
Stout the different peoples inhabiting it, the ideology of such è stas 
inia? take cognisance of the world view and thinking of Hera e 
‘hi ut it. He explains that Islam 1s a central motif but not t i e on y : o 
the goes into the development of Muslims ideological framework, 

ey in Pakistan or in any other Muslim state. ; ey 

“eroze Ahmed, in his chapter, discusses the manner in which ideology 
BS been used to suppress the people, as has been done in the case of the 
“SS privileged ‘nationalities’ in Pakistan. In his opinion, slogans like 
quam in danger’ have been used as an opiate in the past, and the 


deology of Pakistan’ is now being ‘pushed down the throats’ of the 
his chapter discusses 


ene of the smaller provinces. Akmal Hussain in ter ss 
su ailure of a fundamentalist Islamic ideology as a cementing force. e 
t sehen that the state’s interpretation of a religious ideology is seen by 
iisenoe to sanctify the class interests of the ruling hierarchy and is a 

Sitication for repression. 


Ising’ Pointed out by Abbas Rashid and Om i 
° am that is rooted in the popular mind has been popularised not by the 


q nodox 'ulamā but by the Sufis, who were culturally and socially much 
i to the masses. It would therefore appear that the projection by 

at 'stan’s ruling hierarchy of a conservative and obscurantist Islamic 
Cology as articulated by the fundamentalist Jama at-i-Islaml1 is likely to 

Prove counterproductive. 

wip Philosophy and the role of the Jamaat-i-Islami, as well as its links 

tbs ce € military regime in Pakistan, therefore necessitate a close study of 

mada ee and political thinking. This is why frequent references are 
ade to it in this book, and in a chapter devoted to it, Zafaryab Ahmed 


ar Asghar Khan that the 
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critically examines Maulana Maudood’s theory of an Islamic state. In any 
democratic system in which the public is given ano 
its choice, the Jama’at cannot, in the foreseeable f 
power. In free and fair elections held in 1970, it fie 
the National Assembly of a united Pakistan and wW 
three hundred seats. It is doubtful that it h i Sirgen 
strength since then. It has, however, been working systematica sa 
since Pakistan was created to infiltrate the important echelons of pow veh 
the state apparatus. The armed forces were given special treatment by: i 
Jama’at, and this investment paid off after 30 years when General Ara $ i 
Haq staged a military coup in 1977. During Ayub Khan’s era. in the eal y 
1960s the Jamã’at was out of favour, and its early converts in panel 
branches of Pakistan’s armed forces and the administration conducte 
themselves with the nec 


essary degree of caution. 
During Yahya Khan’s two-and- 


pportunity to express 
uture, hope to come to 
Ided 150 candidates for 
Yon four out of a total of 
as added to its electoral 


Pakistan and for providing ra 
its operations there. After 
Opposition to Zulfikar Ali Bh 
martial law regime as soon 
toppled. Having experienced 


assume that the 
the martial law governmen 
State. Today it is represen 


making institutions and those organisations that influence public opinio! 
such as the Islamic University, Islamabad; the Insti 


a prominent leaden i 
of Public Opinion; 


-i-Islāmī will continue t 
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idel; : Se 
<i a nage = military regime. After his exit too. the armed forces, 
Opposed: or he age substantial elements in the officer corps who are 
Bo Mav? nut oen converted to the Jamacat’s religious and 
position he OSORA; will find it difficult to move back to the neutral 
Isfaent in a ‘Sige Doren: The doctrinal infiltration of the Jamã’at-i- 
come about salt forces is now fairly deep, and its cessation can now 
gradual pro. ony by either revolutionary changes in the country or bya 
danger. ka Sa of depoliticising the armed forces. It is a realisation of the 
the PE e this situation that has led to frequent references to 
thinkine thar ir ami in this book and to a closer examination of its 
Abbas F i it would otherwise merit. ; 
attention rashid and Omar Asghar Khan both point out that the lack of 
of Islam tse ee Progressive forces to the liberal-progressive traditions 
People itis t ag failure to keep in view the cultural framework of the 
furdane anorani politico-economic programmes have meant that 
hada fi ce ist organisations like the Jama ‘at-i-Islami have, by default, 
ofan I $ day. The Jama’at has therefore been able to define its concept 
Since Seana ideology, almost unchallenged. in its various dimensions. 
slimi's se regime of Pakistan has hesiigonvetis? torneu an 
Sayyid Ab re of an Islamic state as elaborated by its cl hie heoa us r 
implicati ul Ala Maudoodi, it is important to understand the nature an 
that. b IORS of Maulana Maudoodi’s model. Omar Asghar Khan argues 
othe ee Quranic verses and the Ahadith, the Jama‘at-I- 
st as tried to legitimise an authoritarian state aimed at upholding the 
ab Ahmed in their chapters discuss 


> Eius, Akmal Hussain and Zafaryab /Aamee I i oe 
drana in which the Jamaa Islami functions as a political 
a Isation, its philosophy, and its relationship to the military establish- 
Office Akmal Hussain also examines changes 1n the sociology of the 
arti r corps of the Pakistan armed forces that have taken place since 
mayang their political implications. 
Von ormity with its philosophy of captu 
and me et and organs of the state, l 
to rs neg of the military regime, has over the last few years managed 
media ris and influence the bureaucracy, educational institutions, 
horca 7“ unions, police and armed forces. Abbas Rashid, Zafaryab 
Islamist kmal Hussain, Pervez Hoodbhoy and Nayyar argue that the 
of the a onai the country’s institutions therefore bears a strong imprint 
dine. ‘at's Islamic model. Islamisation appears to have been 
public» en to secure a future for a regime that depends on terrorising the 
reactions the one hand and securing the support of obscurantist and 
ike E eG of the population on the other. Punitive measures 
haked m oggings are therefore common, and the legal code has been 
eprived ae virtue of which, besides other things, women have been 
Ry neir fondamentel rights. na . : 
oodbhoy r pbs policies of the military regime, explain Pervez 
yyar, which are designed to ensure its perpetuation, 


ring power through infiltrating 
the Jama’at, with the support 
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that the educational system of the ya es er A 
i is is manner in which the his / akis 9 as 
Packie Ey eiri ecg being rewritten. They explain that while 
imoer of history textbooks portray the ‘ulama, A Di 
whom actively opposed the Pakistan Movement, as the genuine ge 
of the independence movement and the creators of the ates “ 
democratic nature of the movement and the role of the common eas 
‘are consistently played down. Obscurantism in the form ofa ao A 
‘ideological framework has come to pervade the curricula prepared by 
government under the guidance of the Jama‘at-i- Islami, not only in t É 
arts but in the sciences as well. The ideological can” 
straints in the way of the development of a rational and scientific 
attitude are discussed by Pervez Hoodbhoy in another chapter, and he 
argues that a scientific attitude cannot take root without allowing m 
spirit of free enquiry to develop. The sorry state in which scienti z 
institutions find themselves today, not only in Pakistan but also in ios 
other Muslim countries, is, he emphasises, a result of the absence of ; 
conducive ideological, social and political environment. It is pointed ou 
by Hoodbhoy that in contrast to the present state of decay that Muslim 
Society finds itself in, the sciences, philosophy and literature flourished i! 


a 2 5 5 = eroari it 
the Muslim World some nine or ten centuries ago. Muslim civilisation, 
has been noted, was at its peak when 


impeded. However, the tolerance 
Muslim rulers such as Al Mamun 


The persecution of scientists and philosophers by the ruling elite, who 
felt threatened by 


quiry and rationality, is a gee 
chapter in Muslim h re have been, since then, SpR 
of intellectual activity in various periods and parts of the Muslim Wor! at 
ienti i > Never again has there been pio” 
at was witnessed during the year 
ifully, the spirit of free enquiry 
and philosophers like Ibn Sina. A 
» Ibn Rushd and Ibn Khaldun has not ben 
obliterated despite efforts to do so by the obscurantists. And although 5 
r realising the scientific potential is lacking, A 
Strong among sections of the Muslim inte 


a large section of 


Official patron 
of the Islami 


urge to move forward js 
gentsia. 


Introduction 


policies in Pakistan. He explains that it is their endeavour to legitimise the 
Prevailing exploitative socio-economic structure — a structure which is 
based on the coexistence and interaction of tribal, feudal and capitalist 
modes of production. 

While discussing the Islamisation policies of the military regime in 
Pakistan, Ziaul Haque argues that the introduction of so-called interest- 
free banking and mudaraba (profit and loss sharing) has nothing to do 
With Islam, These institutions and practices which predate the advent of 
Islam are emphasised by Pakistan’s military regime, and those practices 
that relate to the feudal-capitalist era of Islam are adopted as the basis for 
Islamising the economy. The egalitarian practice of early Islam in 
abolishing the institutions of riba (usury) and muzara‘a (share-cropping 

„Or ground rent) is, it is pointed out by Ziaul Haque and Omar Asghar 
Khan in their respective chapters, conveniently ignored by the ruling 
classes, Claims of the military regime in Pakistan regarding the elimina- 
tion of interest are, it is argued, nothing but eye-wash. On the other hand, 
the practice of hiyal (ruses to avoid the prohibition of interest), which has 
been widely practised in different times and places throughout Muslim 
history and is also a feature of the present-day Muslim World is, Omar 

Sghar Khan states, used to get round the prohibition of riba. — 

Pervez Hoodbhoy, Ziaul Haque and Omar Asghar Khan examine the 
Social implications of the religious fanaticism that has been unleashed in 

akistan in recent years. Besides the negative effects on scientific and 
economic development, the more glaring consequences have shown up 1n 
4 number of social tragedies. Humiliating punishments like public 
flogging of men and women, killings in the name of Islam, clashes 
between ‘ulama belonging to different sects, violence in the precincts of 


oly places, and an unprecedented increase in brutality against women in 
ion for discrimination 


a society where there is official and legal sancti riminatio 
against them are some of the social implications of ‘Islamisation’ 1n 
akistan which have been discussed in a number of chapters. 

Akmal Hussain examines the interaction between Islam, politics and 
the state, in the context of the historical forces that led to the emergence 
Of the state of Pakistan. While discussing the nature of the state, its 
Structure in relation to the political and economic power of the ruling 
Classes is explained. The militarisation and bureaucratisation of the 
Political process and the nature of the economic, social and political crisis 
Confronting Pakistan are also examined. It is argued that this crisis can be 
resolved only by the subordination of the military and the bureaucracy, 
institutionally, to the political process. The centralisation of state power 
in the hands of the military-bureaucratic oligarchy, he explains, has | 
resulted in a crippling burden on the economy anda feeling of deprivation 
among the smaller provinces. 
$ Feroz Ahmed in his chapter argues that as a result of the high-handed 
approach of Pakistan’s ruling hierarchy in dealing with the democratic 

©mands of the smaller provinces, there has been an intensification of 
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; . i ong the ‘oppressed nationalities’, This has 
p ee ace i a struggle for their democratic 
Mohicans a truly federal Pakistan is discussed at some length yey 
course of this work. In his discussion of the contemporary unrest in Sinc K 
Feroz Ahmed examines on the one hand the historical development of a 
‘national self-image’ among the Sindhis and on the other the ‘insensitivity 
and ruthlessness of Pakistan’s rulers’ in dealing with their aspirations. He 
notes that in order to impose centralised authority on the peoples of 
Pakistan, Islam has been used to justify the denial of ethnic, linguistic and 
cultural distinctions which are a feature of multinational states like 
Pakistan. Ever since the debate on the constitution in the Constituent 

. Assembly and the Objectives Resolution of 1949, the demands of the 
smaller provinces, it js pointed out by Zafaryab Ahmed, have time and 
again been rejected by terming them as contrary to the spirit of Islam, 
which is explained by the self-styled ‘defenders of the faith’ to be 
synonomous with centralised 
The work ends with 
the wake of the Sovie 
the United States’ interests in Pakist 
domestic political situation. There j 
security implications of Pakistan’s 
mentalist and doctrinaire Isl 


authority, 
a discussion of Pakist 


an’s geopolitical options in 
t invasion of Afghanist 


an, the Iranian Revolution. 
an’s military establishment and the 
s also a discussion of the national 
adherence to an aggressive iunda. 
amic ideology. Both the internal and externa! 
responses that could be evoked by such reliance are examined. It iS 


argued that Pakistan’s problems — some inherited and others acquired ma 
are such as could endanger the survival of the country as an independe! 


state. On its ability to rid itself of Some of its self-created shibboleths will. 
it is argued, depend its future, 
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Problems in Perception 


In writing ; 
of HE ak ce! Islam and politics. one faces special difficulties. The field 
A studies, strewn with ancient potholes and modern mines, is 
different but actually complementary adver- 
Methods are diff, 1 and the ‘modern’ Orientalists. Their 
both tend ra ifferent; so are their intentions. Yet, with few exceptions, 
textual term view Islam's relationship to politics in fundamentalist and 
religion and et eer emphasise the absence of separation between 
and interpret abana in Islam. Both hold an essentially static view of Islam 
Orces as im a nanga and innovations produced by social and economic 
standards ie tg on establishments, therefore ordained, religious 
is, the Urma r a treat the most creative periods of Muslim history — that 
as deviation in Spain, the Mughuls in India, thie Satavids in Persia— 
Orthodox is rom the norm. The interplay of the Westerners’ academic 
Prevalent Gn the ‘ulama’s theological orthodoxy has set the terms of 

A see Iscourse on Islam. i 

noted, ie ee concerning perceptions and prejudices should be 
Teligious Pn por civilisation is the only one with which the territorial, 
Ourteen ee al boundaries of the West have fluctuated for 
requently inti ies Islam’s relationship with the West has been continuous 
and fruitful aa and marked by protracted and violent confrontation 
at Blowen oe often forgotten, collaboration. During the century 
slamic domi ne prophethood of Mohammad, the dramatic expansion of 
ubsequent! — occurred largely at the expense of Christendom. 
antagonistic collab West and Islam remained locked in a relationship of 
pain, an-unsy a oration that included seven centuries of Muslim rule in 
of Sicily. The | ane invasion of France. and an inconclusive occupation 
© Ottoman eana bitter confrontation during the Crusades, and later 
adversarial wines of the Balkans, further solidified in the West the 
ven the Pry he, and menacing images of Islam and Muslims. 
Centuries oF vith lohammad and the Qur'an were not spared several 
Mediaeval Must ification and abusive misrepresentation. In turn, 
im writers misrepresented and misjudged Judaism and 


omin: 
tE by apparently 
S— the ‘traditionalist’ ‘wlama 
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Christianity. However, because Islam venerates biblical prophets a 
predecessors of Mohammad, their polemics fortunately stopped short s 
vilifications in extremis. To the Eastern world’s credit, the ‘mediaeva 
canon’ of Christian discourse on Islam (up to the 18th century) has been 
admirably documented.' 

This unique history of the W: 
civilisation undoubtedly left on b 
resentment. Yet, in this pattern 


ests encounter with a non-Western 
oth sides a heritage of prejudice and 
of hostility, there were periods of 
accommodation. While our cultures were traditional, agrarian and 
mediaeval, there existed a structural symmetry between them which 
accounted for a degree of equality in the exchange of ideas as well as of 
products. Winners and losers manufactured and used the same weapons, 
traded in comparable goods and debated on familiar intellectual premises. 
There was a certain congruence of class interests and shared attitudes 
among aristocrats, craftsmen. traders, scholars. The commonality of 
outlook between Saladin the Great and Richard the Lion-hearted 1s 
known to almost every Muslim and Christian child even today. Students 
of European and Muslim history can recall numerous such examples. Bul 
the symmetry which had formed the basis for both intimacy and 
antagonistic collaboration between Islam and the West disappeared in 
modern times. Nothing in the past was as damaging to Muslim-Western 
understanding as has been the Structurally unequal encounter of tradi- 
tional, agrarian/pastoral Muslim societies with the industrial and capi- 
talist West. Its many ramifications include, as we shall presently see- 
modern Islam’s peculiar, disjointed relationship to politics. 

A dramatic reversal in the relationship between the Muslim World a 
the West began with Napoleon Bonaparte’s invasion of Egypt in 1798 an 
the establishment of British dominion over Mughul India during the 18th 
and 19th centuries, It ended with the break-up of the Ottoman empire, 
which was the last of the Muslim empires, and the colonisation by 
European countries of virtually all of the Muslim World from East Asia be 
West Africa. It was a traumatising development for the Muslims. TE 
was not merely due to the fact that for the first time in the confrontation 


between Islam and the West they were the colonised, not the colonisers: 
rather, this latest en 


oe count with the West was felt as a deeplY 
dehumanising and alienating experience. Modern in 

in history in that it was a complex and h 
preindustrial and p 


i storal vere either destroyed (as was the 
case with the great civlis; i 
(as were the coun 
mercantilist 
principles of this system (that is, the 
civilisatrice or the manifest destiny) w 


j peoples, their le 
humanity. Devaluation of the colon 


cultural heritage, and distortion of n 


rn metropoles. The legitimising 
white man’s burden. the mission 
ere based on the assumption of the 
Sser existence, and their diminishe¢ 
ised civilisation, debasement of its 
ative realities have been part of the 
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moral epistemology of modern imperialism. These were important 
elements of the ‘corporate institution’ which Edward Said and others 
have recently analysed as ‘Orientialism’.” 

As the process of decolonisation began. the Western need to justify 
domination over the ‘natives’ was lessened. A certain detente in the 
Organised libel against Islam and Muslims was expected. The expectation 
was credible, given the growth of ecumenical sentiments in the United 
States and Europe and the ease in communications provided by techno- 
logical development and international exchange. After centuries of 
interruption, the possibility had reappeared that Western scholars and 
their Muslim counterparts would begin to recognise and reassess the 
limitations and biases of their intellectual work and to examine critically 
but Positively the meaning of the Islamic experience in history and 
Society. The trend that emerged between the world wars, first in France, 
then in Britain and the United States, suggested that a change in this 
direction had started. In France, the works of Louis Massignon en- 
Couraged the rise of a ‘revisionist’ school which included scholars of Islam 
Such as Jacques Berque, Maxime Rodinson, Yves Lacoste, and Roger 
Arnaldez. In Britain and the United States, their counterparts were to be 
found in H. A. R, Gibb, Wilfred Cantwell Smith, and Norman Daniel. 

nfortunately, this welcome trend was overwhelmed by those with 
vested ideological interests.’ 

ar from producing detente in the postcolonial era, the Cold War and 

the Arab-Israeli conflict added to the Western discourse on Islam an 
clement of manipulation and malevolence. Cold War academic function- 
aries and pro-Israeli Middle East ‘experts’ have rendered difficult an 
ppreciation of contemporary Muslim problems. These include distor- 
tions, misrepresentations and libels, not mere criticism. Critical writing 
needs to be distinguished from racial and ideological hostility. There is a 
esperate need for critical analyses of the Muslim World’s contemporary 
Predicament. From Morocco to Syria, from Iraq to Pakistan and 
ndonesia, Muslims are ruled by armed minorities. Some describe 
‘emselves as socialist and democratic, others as Islamic; yet others as 
aoe Socialist, and democratic. Nearly all Muslim govemments are 
w posed of corrupt and callous elites more adept at repressing the 
Populace than at protecting natural resources Or national sovereignty. 
bone are more closely linked to foreign patrons than to the domestic 
se The recent rise of fundamentalist, neototalitarian Muslim move- 
ts is an aberration, not a norm, in Muslim history. However, it is 
Predicated upon the failure of the current regimes and the absence of 
Visible and viable alternatives. These are hardly the times for expert 
Praise and paeans. But critical scholarship is the opposite of heartless and 
Pportunistic employment of expertise. TAM à 
ser 'S a nemesis of biased scholarship that the societies and systems it 
ves ultimately suffer from its distortions. An understanding of 

Uslim politics and the anguish and aspirations of Islamic, especially 
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iddle Eastern, people has slipped beyond the grasp of mope 
a historic trends toward major iat ie nth, one as the rte 5 
eae inet ion i ia, an Arab military re i 
of an epoch-making revolution in Algeria, bet a a ht 
October 1973, or Anwar Sadat’s dramatic an d ox Soe e ren tf 
/ iced until events hit the headlines. In 1978, big n 
Fc E A Jimmy Carter to Walter Cronkite, we urp pe 
bythe failure of the experts to perceive the revolutionary Sitio pee ae | 
which had been long in the making. The failure, ie i i cr of g 
predictable as the Iranian Revolution. The Shah was deemec bes a, ait 
the United States as well as of Israel; he was ‘modern , anti- mn by 
k generous to the experts. Foremost Iranian experts explained the ere A 
distorting Iran and its history. Thus Professor Leonard Bing 
distinguished professor at the University of Chicago wrote: 


had 
Here is a nation, Iran, that has not ruled itself in historical times, that Da 
an alien religion (Islam) imposed upon it, th ig 
(Shi'ism) to cheat its Arab tormentors, that c 
that has been deprived by its Poets 


at has twisted that re 
an boast of no military “eee 7 

i à ange its fate- 
and mystics of all will to change its 


Professor Marvin Zonis, 


Found the 
another well-known expert on Iran, foun 
‘kingly grace’ of the ‘Shah 


anshah’ (King of Kings) towards 


trol 
foreign scholars. , - both courageous and laudable . 


Over the internal Situation is 
Iranian ruler, however, 
responsive a 
‘urban guerril 


.. the monarch’s con no 
at its zenith. It is undoubtedly true o as 
exercised as much power or commander, 3 
political system as does Mohammad Raza Pahlavi mn 

las’ and censorious foreign critics notwithstanding. 


a 


ned, 
nces 
their study, the area experts of th 


limitations of conventional Orientalis 
A historically ri 


ims 
itical inquiry. It has led educated Musica 
neglect substantive contributions of Western scholarship to theo eativ" 
ideas and historical į ation. Above all, it has stunted the cre" iye 
and critical į 


i ens! 
insti y activating their defi 
instincts, 
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ingly malevolent representations of Muslim history, ideals, and aspira- 
tions, For a century, since Syed Amir Ali wrote Life and Teachings of 
Mohammad, most modernist Muslim writers have, to varying degrees, 
Surrendered to this instinct.’ There is a certain poignancy to their effort, 
for these colonised, Western-educated Muslims were desperate to 
Communicate to the West, in Western terms, pride in their devalued 
Culture, distorted history, and maligned religion. For their labours, they 
have been dubbed Islam's ‘Apologist’ school. Thus, another vast body of 
contemporary literature on Islam merely symbolises the futility of 
Corrective and defensive responses to the Orientalists’ representation of 
Slam. This is reason enough to resist giving in to this urge. 


Relationship between Religion and Politics 


It IS commonly asserted that in Islam, unlike in Christianity and other 
religions, there is no separation of religion and politics. In strict textual 
and formal legal terms, this may be true. But this standard generalisation 
'S not helpful in comprehending Muslim political praxis either historically 
‘On contemporaneously. In its most fundamental sense, politics involves a 
Set Of active links, both positive and negative, between civil society and 
institutions of power. In this sense, there has been little separation, 
certainly none in our time, between religion and politics anywhere. For 
example, Hinduism played an important role in the ideological and 
Organisational development of the Indian national movement. Mahatma 

andhi’s humanitarian and idealistic principles of passive resistance and 
non-violence drew on Hindu precepts like ahimsa. The Mahatma was 
challenged by fundamentalist religious parties like the Arya Sama’j and 
the Hindu Mahasabha and died at the hands of a Hindu fundamentalist 


Political assassin, In South-east Asia, including Vietnam, Buddhism and 


Buddhist institutions have been a potent force on both sides of the 


Political divide. s 
In the United States, where the two major political parties have 
ecome increasingly indistinguishable on the basic issues of war and 
Peace, the Christian churches have emerged as the primary platforms of 
Political discourse, disputations, and even militancy. The political 
p ctivism of Christians in the United States ranges widely from the right- 
ib Reverend Jerry Falwell’s Moral Majority through the centrist 
loeralism of the National Council of Churches, to Dorothy Day’s 
Populist humanism and Father Daniel Berrigan’s militant pacifism. In 
“atin American countries — including Argentina, Chile, El Salvador, 
and Brazil — government sponsored assassination squads have been 
varying out their murderous missions in the name of preserving Christian 
alues and virtues. On the opposite side, bishops are killed and nuns are 
Taped for their advocacy of justice and democracy. 
As for Judaism, we have witnessed its full-fledged politicisation with a 
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fundamentalist ideology successfully staking out its claims to Palestine on 
the Bible’s authority. The Bible is still being invoked to justify the 
expansion of Israel into ‘Judea and Samaria’ (that is, the West Bank and 
Gaza) and further dispossession of Christian and Muslim Palestinians 
from their ancient homeland. Since the outcome of the struggle for power 
in revolutionary Iran remains uncertain and since in Pakistan a self- 
proclaimed ‘Islamic’ dictator rules in isolation, Israel and Saudi Arabia 
must be counted as the two truly theocratic states in the Middle East. 
Both have a contradictory existence: one as an ‘Islamic’ monarchy, the 
other as a sectarian ‘democracy’, whose Christian and Muslim subjects 
are treated, under law, as second-class citizens. Given these facts, it is 
obviously tendentious to ascribe to Muslims, as media commentators and 
academic experts so often do, a special proclivity to engage in religiously 
motivated politics. 

In a narrow perspective, the relationship of politics and religion may be 
discussed in terms of the links between religion and state power. In this 
sense, separation between state and religion has existed in the Muslim 
World for at least eleven of Islam’s fourteen centuries. The organic links 
between religion and state power ended in 945 when a Buwayhid prince. 
Muiz al-Dawla Ahmad, marched into the capital city of Baghdad and 
terminated the Abbasid caliph’s dual role as the temporal and spiritual 
leader of the Islamic nation. For a time, the caliph served in various parts 
of the Muslim World as a legitimising symbol through the investiture of 
temporal rulers — sultans, amirs, and khans — among them, successful 
rebels and usurpers. The Buwayhids, who ruled over Iraq and Fars aS 
amirs, kept the caliphate in subjection for 110 years until they wer 
displaced in 1055 by Tughril, the Seljuk warrior. In 1258 the Mongols 
sacked Baghdad, killed the caliph and his kin, and terminated the 
Abbasid caliphate, which had been for two centuries a Merovingian 
cipher. Although the caliphate was revived and claimed — at different 
times in various places, by a variety of rulers — it never quite mustere 
the allegiance of a majority of Muslims. Power, in effect, remaine 
secularised in Muslim practice.’ 

One is generous in dating the effective separation of religion and state 
power from the Buwayhid intervention of 945. The fundamentalist 
ian a. more conservative view. They believe Oe 
Umayyad dynasty in 650s ae niin ee with 
S ist four pe : as em, the Islamic state effectively ende pé 
Mohammad Howay i ‘the. Fa neen i anata Lge Prop at 
legitimate suecession be i y aur aloe pe who ay en- 
dants of the Prophet e onge ! only to the blood relatives and po = 
Citar and “Ulm; el inne y do not regard two of the four ca Pis 
rejection of the ed ch ear ae Nhe aeaa a 
primarily on three factors. The fire of Muslim states after 650 Is ise 
but a few exceptional rule nt eo the presumed impiety © he 

Ptional rulers (that is, ‘Umar Ibn Al-‘Aziz, 717-20). T 
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Second relates n 5 
Muslim ao historic prevalence of secular laws and practices in 
Islamic World aft. The third involves the actual fragmentation of the 
emirates, nae multiple political entities — historically, sultanates 
gians agree i ates, sheikdoms, empires, and now, republics. All theolo- 
caliph r rae principles of a single ‘umma (Muslim nation) and a single 
to divine “alee as essential to a truly Islamic policy governed according 
Dain the example of the Prophet. 
have for ee ne conditions of the ideal Islamic polity, Muslim peoples 
State power b a ian a millennium accepted as legitimate the exercise 0 
Norms of justio temporal governments. as long as they observe the basic 
the governed ita fair play and rule with some degree of consent from 
Majority of ‘ul his generalisation applies also to the overwhelming 
t eologians ty local religious leaders. In fact, the most renowned ~ 
d."1037), at tien am — that is, al-Māwardi (947-1058). al-Baghdadi 
eveloped a |: peer (1058-1 111), and Ibn Jama’a (1241-1333) — have 
this historic arg body of exegeses to justify, explain, and elaborate on 
realities, Ty compromise between the Islamic ideal and Muslim political 
millennial Poem as in all religious communities, there is a repository of 
: raditions in Islam that tend to surface most forcefully in times 


Crisis 
SIS, collective s s 3 
ective stress, and anomie.“ Times have rarely been as bad, as 
eoples as they are now. 


Stressfu : 

Bs ait bed Sati for the Muslim p 
Politics and he contrasting symptoms associated with deep crises of 
©Volution: society — rise of religious fundamentalism, radical and 
Wietism NY mobilisation, spontaneous uprisings and disoriented 

A fusion oh ena Muslim politics today- 
Muslim rer religion and political power Was an 
Xperienced and But the absence of such a 

story of d and recognised reality. The tradition of statecraft and the 
Manifest: Muslim peoples have been shaped by this fact. The many 
Polity, ations of this reality are important in comprehending the Muslim 

few of these need to be mentioned here. As a religious an 

tolerance ng mediaeval civilisation, the Islamic ‘umma evinced a spirit of 

is eh other faiths and cultures that has been rare 1n history. 
S ae a for us to acknowledge — for the sake of historical veracity 
a Or a desperately needed reinforcement of non-sectarian and 
st values in Muslim civilisation — that non-Muslims, especially 


a S . 
ns, Jews, and Hindus, have been an integral part of the Islamic 
od, Muslim law and practice reflected a 


and social life along confes- 
esses against and 


d remains an ideal in the 
fusion is a historically 


Univers 
risti 
ter 


aln separati 
paration and autonomy of religious 


Sionaļ i; 
al lin ; 
pression’ Admittedly, there were also instances of exc 
lation under Muslim rule. Yet the 
science, philosophy, 


has 


test * 
a Jauna ee 
chievements of Islamic civilisation 17 

well as statecraft, have been 


Tatur É 
EF co ge art, and architecture, aS t 
theticipati ive achievements of Christians, Hindus, and others 
© most ng in the cultural and economic life of the ‘Jslamicate’. In fact, 
St creative periods of Muslim history have been those that 
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witnessed a flowering in the collaborative half of our ecumenical 
relationships. This secular fact of Muslim political praxis, from Indonesia 
and India through the Fertile Crescent and Egypt to Spain, is generally 
neglected in the writings both of the ‘ulama and the Orientalists. Yet it is 
more relevant to understanding Islam’s relationship to politics than the 
antics of any current ‘Islamic’ political leader. 

Throughout history, Muslims, like other people who live in complex 
civilisations, have evinced paradoxical tendencies in relation to politics. 
In dissident movements, Islam has sometimes played a crucial role by 
galvanising group support for opposition leaders around a reformist and 
often puritanical creed, attacking the corruption and profligacy of a 
ruling class. The latest case in point is Ayatollah Khomeini’s Islamic 
government in Iran. An early example is the austere movement of Ibn 
Tūmart, which in the 12th century gathered enough support in North 
Africa to displace the Almoravid dynasty in Morocco and Spain. A later 
example is the puritanical Wahhabi movement of the 18th century, which 
gained tribal support in the Najd, especially of the tribe of Saud, and 
thence spread to the Arabian peninsula. In power, such reformist 
movements have betrayed a proclivity to softening and secularisation- 
The Almohad, for example, patronised the rather secular and speculative 
Philosophical School including Ibn Rushd, known in the West as 
Averroes (1126-1198). 

On the other hand, the Muslim community has resisted state sponsor 
ship of a creed or even a school of religious thought. Thus, two of the 
greatest Muslim rulers encountered popular resistance when they un- 
successfully attempted to sponsor an official creed. The Abbasid caliph, 
al-Mamin (786-833), son of Harun al-Rashid (of the Arabian Nights! 
and founder of the House of Wisdom in Baghdad (where many of the 
translations and commentaries on Greek works were completed and later 
contributed to the European Renaissance) adopted the Mu'tazilite’s 
doctrines as official creed. This rationalist school of religious thought 1? 
Islam was beginning to flourish when it received the sponsorship of the 
state. At the time, the caliphate was in its prime. Resistance to it mounte 
rapidly in the Islamic community. It was thus that the Mu'tazilites 
een dubious distinction in Muslim history of engaging in the on 
e ea an eee on theological grounds. Similar 3 

; a ( -1605), the most illustrious of the Mug ) 
E in India, met with widespread resistance from his Muslim 
ee ee a own electric creed Din-i-Ilahi ue 
from forcing his ecce as sceptical and open-minded enough to ret" 

g ntric, ecumenical creed on the populace. 


Contrasting Trends in the Politics of Islam 


Historically, the ‘ulamd as a class prospered and played a conservative 
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role as mediators between political power and civil society, much like the 
clergy in Christendom. During the first two centuries of Islam, a 
significant number of theological scholars adjured any identification with 
power, declining to serve even as judges. Thus, Imam Abū Hanifa (d. 
767), founder of one of the four schools of Sunni Islamic law, was flogged 
for refusing the judgeship of Baghdad. In later years many served as legal 
advisers to governments and as judges. The institution of waqf (private 
and public endowment of property to mosques and schools which were 
invariably administered by the ‘ulama) and the ‘ulamā’s role as educators 
and as interpreters of religious law, insured for them a lucrative and 
prominent place in society next to the military and bureaucracy. Asa 
class, therefore, they betrayed a certain bias in favour of stability and 
obedience to temporal authority. Thus, al-Mawardi, al-Baghdadi, and al- 
Baqillani — great theological authorities to this day — held that an unjust 
and unrighteous ruler should not claim obedience and that the commun- 
ity would be justified in transferring its allegiance to a contender, 
However, they opposed rebellion and civil war. The great philosopher- 
theologian, al-Ghazzali — the equivalent in Islam of Thomas Aquinas — 


and his successor Ibn Jama’a invoked the doctrine of necessity to counsel 
rable to anarchy and 


that public tolerance of even a bad ruler was prefe 
Civil strife. Professor Anwar Syed has rightly concluded that the 
theologians ‘endorsed the secularization of politics in return for a pact of 
mutual assistance between the government and the ‘ulama.” 

Recognising their historical role as well as their present discontent, 
most contemporary Muslim governments have tried various schemes that 
Offer a modicum of security and status to the 'ulamā; in almost all 
instances they have been successful in co-opting the clerical class. It is 
noteworthy that the most iconoclastic of contemporary Muslim rulers — 
Habib Bourguiba (b.1903) of Tunisia — has encountered the least 
resistance from the 'ulamā. This is so not only because he has enjoyed 
Considerable popularity among the masses as the liberator of Tunisia, but 
also because, unlike Kemal Ataturk (founding father of modern Turkey) 
or Mohammad Raza Khan (1877-1944. founder of the Pahlevi dynasty in 
Tran), Bourguiba did not attempt to suppress forcibly religion and 
traditional Muslim institutions. Rather, while instituting modernist 
reforms, he allowed the ‘ulamd a certain visibility and status as religious 
leaders. 

The political quietism of the 'ulama has not been shared by all sections 
of the Muslim intelligentsia and by no means by the majority of the 
Islamic community. There has, in fact, been a perennial tension between 
the moral imperatives of Muslim culture and the holders of power. It is 
difficult to recall a widely-known Muslim saint who did not collide with 
State power. Popular belief may have exaggerated the actual confronta- 
lons with contemporary rulers of men like the Persian saint Mevlana 
Jalaluddin Rumi (1207-73) — best known to the West.as the founder of 
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the mystic order of ‘whirling dervishes’ — the Indian, ae ey ts 
Chishti (1142-1236), and the Moroccan saint, Sidi Lahsen Ly ah pie of 
91). But in this case, popular belief is the more T eg et 
political culture. It is equally important to emphasise that in ome T ara 
the collision was not incidental, a mere adding of lustre to the gro ig 
legend. Rather. it was a principal landmark in the making > TAE 
distinguishing the exceptional Muslim from the ordinary. In t e lY 
tion of sainthood there is an admission, on the one hand „of the di ie 
of achieving the alignment of piety with power and an affirmation, uel 
other hand, of a Muslim's obligation to confront the excesses of poll 
authority. oa PEES 

The alii culture of Islam is, by and large, activist and Pars 
tionary. Scholars have described the Muslim heartland from I i oe a 
Mauritania as lands of insolence. Historically, rebellions have ii of 
endemic here as were wars in Western Europe, and the wee i 
insurrection has often been the state’s authority. Until ni bg a ahs 
few Muslim polities were typically divided between what the Ma (the 
(Western? Arabs of North Africa) aptly named bilad al siba Be: 
country in rebellion) and bilad al makhzan (the country of the a pellions 
There are exceptions to the rule, but normally, both popular re cso 
and dynastic movements of opposition have been led by temporal fig oe 
When involved in dissident politics, religious figures and Aye ane 
generally associated with the mystical schools, that is, with the eT leit: 
populist, rather than the orthodox, theological tradition in ag 
However, as with state power, Islam has played a certain role satis 
legitimisation of revolt. If the state-oriented 'ulamā cited sro the 
injunctions against disobedience and contumacy, rebels too invoke os 
Qur'an and the Prophet's traditions, calling upon Muslims to strug 
(jihad) against tyranny and oppression. ain if 

An explanation for the perennity of the insurrectionary stral ook 
Muslim societies lies, at least partly, in the fact that wherever Islam t 
hold, it had its origins in a counter-tradition, a dissident point of aa 
many regions such as North Africa and Central Asia, the spread of Is ; e 
was dialectically linked with social revolt. In other places, such as ial 
Indian subcontinent, Islam’s egalitarian precepts and emphasis on oe 
justice (both widely violated in practice) offered an escape tO wits 
disinherited from the harsh realities of oppression. In its exemplary fO a 
Islam is a religion of the oppressed. Hence, to this day it ne 
powerful appeal among the poor and oppressed throughout the wo ee 
is currently the most rapidly growing faith in Africa and the East In slam 
In the black communities and prisons of the United States, too, Is oe 
has a significant presence. Even in independent India it is still finding t's 
converts among the Harijans (literally, ‘children of God’. Canes 
preferred name for the untouchables). The religious and cultural force 
Islam continues to outpace its political capabilities. 

Historically, then, the Islamic community has lived in separate p° 


ities 
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ranging from tribal societies to modern republics. These secular political 
entities have been ethnically, linguistically, and often religiously diverse. 
They have been subject to constant change brought about by the dynastic 
challengers and popular insurrections and, occasionally. by somewhat 
religiously motivated reformist movements. Given its heterogeneity, 
observers of the Muslim World are impressed by the evidence of unity in 
Islamic peoples’ cultural, social, and political life. There is evidence also 
of a strong Islamic affinity across territorial and linguistic divides. This — 
Sense of solidarity has been based not merely on religious beliefs and 
practices but on a shared consciousness of history and a commonality of 
values. In this respect, the Islamic civilisation was and, to a lesser extent 
remains, inherently political. The values and linkages that defined the 
unity of the historically diverse Muslim community have been political in 
the deepest sense of the word. It should suffice here to mention only a few 
factors that produced, over the centuries, the patterns of unity-in- 
diversity — what scholars have called the “mosaic” of the Muslim — 
cultures. 


Unity in Diversity 


For centuries a complementary tension, creative in its impact on society 
and individuals, had existed between particularist and universalist 
loyalties and loci of Muslim political life. Typically, a Muslim held two 
Sets of identity: one — immediate, social, and spatially particular; the 
other — historical, ideological, cultural, and global. Almost all Muslims 
lived in intensely community-oriented societies which, paradoxically, 
eschewed isolation. The paradox had a political dimension. The interests 
and demands of local authority — that is, the extended family, tribe, city, 
guild, and ethnic or linguistic group — in principle competed with the 
Universal expectations of the umma, the vast Islamicate, that is, the 
worldwide community of people who embrace the teachings of the 
Qur'an and practise Islam. The stability and quality of Muslim life had 
depended on the extent to which these two identities were reconciled. 
The achievement of such a reconciliation had been a preoccupation of 
Politics in Islamic civilisation. Its attainment was by far the greatest » 
accomplishment of civil society in the Muslim World. The processes by 
Which this was achieved included a certain decentralisation of power, a — 
toleration of differences, and a pluralism in religious and cultural life. 
Thus, while the 'umma was one and was ideally united, its diversity was 
Presumed. Rather, it was honoured and extolled, for indeed it was the 
Sign of God's mystery and creativity (Qur'an, 30:22). Also, the prophets 
had declared ‘differences within the 'umma to be a blessing’. 

A complex web of laws, activities, and institutions had contributed to 
the development of a common identity and culture in the Muslim World. 
A shared system of law, education, aesthetics, and religious organisations 
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(especially religious fraternities or mystical orders) had assured the 
growth and continuity of a unifying ethos that cut across the political, 
ethnic, and linguistic boundaries of the Islamicate. For example, the 
divided and diverse ‘wma was assured a certain structural unity by a 
common adherence to the laws of the Shari'ah, which were based on the 
Qur'an, the Sunnah (traditions of the Prophet), and ijmah (consensus of 
the community). Typically, the Shariah served less as a guide to 


governmental conduct than as a regulator of societal relationships — of _ 


property, business transactions, marriages, and public morals. 

For centuries, Muslims from the Pacific to the Atlantic Oceans were 
not merely born and buried according to similar rituals; more impor- 
tantly, they were likely to be punished for crimes or failure to honour a 
contract, to have a grievance redressed, to settle a property dispute, to 
get married or divorced, and to make business transactions in accordance 
with similar, though not always identical, laws and codes of conduct. 
Similarly, the educational system of the Muslim world was based on a 
shared tradition of jurisprudence, philosophy, mathematics, ethics, and 
aesthetics. Hence, it was not uncommon for jurists and scholars to serve 
in more than one country in a lifetime, for artists and architects to live and 
work in various kingdoms, for elites to intermarry across political 
_ boundaries, for nomadic tribes to move from one ruler’s domain tO 

another. The passport was inimical to the spirit of the Islamicate. The 

phenomenon provided the framework for a sharing of values, the growth 
of an extra-territorial ethos, a source of collective identity. 

; This state of affairs lasted until the 18th century, when Western 

imperialism started to ‘territorialise’ the Muslim world. Thereupo" 

began its parcelling out into colonies and spheres of British, French, an 

Dutch influence. The differences and hostilities of European nation- 

states came to be mirrored in Muslim lands. For the first time in its 1008 

and eventful history, Islamic civilisation began to be defined by reference 

to another. Neither its wars nor peace, neither prosperity nor sufferings 
were of its own making. A people habituated to a history of success were 
reduced to serving another’s history. The myriad links which had assure 

Islamic culture its unity-in-diversity were severed. Its fragmentation, 

institutionalised in multiple ways, was completed by the creation ° 

highly centralised, ‘independent’ nation-states, governed by postcolom!4 
_ military-bureaucratic elites, each a disfigured copy of its colonia 
- predecessors, The ‘mosaic’ of Muslim culture was destroyed. The 

remarkable continuity which, over centuries of growth and expansion: 
fie thie ene had iztingustied Islamic civilisation was nie 
been experienced $ è - nee by oa eth 
unwilled realit The his emporary Muslimsasa disjointed, disorien = 
y. The history of Muslim peoples in the last one hundre 

Cad has been largely a history of groping — between betrayals an 

loses fords wah to break ti impasse, to somehow gat com 

ives, and to link their past to the future. 
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Crisis of Muslim Society 


In discussing the role of religion in contemporary Muslim politics, four 
points should be emphasised. First, the contemporary crisis of Muslim 
aie is without a parallel in Islamic history. Second, throughout the 

th and 20th centuries the role of Islam in politics has varied by time and 
place. Third, the evidence of continuity with the patterns of the past has 
been striking. Fourth, in the 1980s, there is a trend toward the growth of 
fundamentalist, neototalitarian Muslim movements. The phenomenon is 
contrary to the political culture and historical traditions of the Muslim 
majority. The still limited but growing appeal of the fundamentalist 
Parties is associated with the traumas of Muslim political life and the 
absence of viable alternatives to the existing state of affairs. A brief 
discussion of these points follows. 

_ When a civilisation reaches a point of fundament 
tible decline, we see three responses: restorationist, 
and pragmatist. 
__ The restorationist is one that seeks the restoration of the past in its 
idealised form. This is the thrust of fundamentalism, of such movements 
as the Muslim Brotherhood in the Arab world, the Jama’at-i-Islami in 
Pakistan, the Sharekat Islam in Indonesia, and the Islamic government of 
Postrevolution Iran. So far, these have been minority movements in the 
Muslim World. Without exception, they have failed to attract the 
Majority of workers, peasants, and intelligentsia. This was true even in 
Iran, where the shift toward the current fundamentalist ideology began 
after the seizure of power. 

The reconstructionist is one t 
Modernity in an effort to reform society. 
Modernist schools which have, intellectually 
ated the Muslim World since the middle of the 19th century. The most 
influential writers and thinkers of modern Islam — Jamaluddin Afghani, 
Shibli Nomani, Syed Ameer Ali, Mohammad Abduh, Mohammad Iqbal, 
Tahir Haddad, among others — have belonged to this school of thought; 
in political life their influence had been considerable until the rise of 
one regimes in many Muslim countries. This was true also in Iran, 
ene until after the Shah’s fall no significant group of 'ulamé had openly 

enged the eminent Ayatollah Naini’s formulation in support of the — 

ena artie and constitutionist movement (1904-5), a position that was. 
orsed by the leading theologians of the Shi’a sect of Islam. For five 
Pe ie, successive generations of Iranian religious leaders had re- 
the ed this position. During the 1977-78 uprising against the Shah, all 
lai Politically prominent clerics of Iran, including Ayatollah Khomeini, 
ani to favour a pluralistic polity and parliamentary government. The 
peo aimen by Khomeini of a social democratic government with 

b ehdi Bazargan as prime minister seemed to confirm this claim. 

Ove all, it should be noted that the mobilisation of the Iranian 


al crisis and percep- 
reconstructionist, 


hat seeks to blend tradition with 
This is the thrust of the 
and ideologically, domin- 
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intellectuals as Dr. Mehdi Bazargan, Ja al Ali je eme y BET 
Bani Sadr. The most important populizers of Islamic idealism wer hie 
Shariati, a progressive layman, and Ayatollah Mahmud Taleqan ei 
radical religious leader. Although Ayatollah Khomeini had as 
important opposition figure since 1963, he was far from being the = 7 a 
figure he became in 1978. In January 1978, as the revolution bega of 
gather momentum, the Shah’s regime did Khomeini the kanour e 
singling him out for its most publicised and personal attack. From j; of 
point on, he became the counterpoint to the hated but central figure $ 
the Shah. An explanation of his meteoric rise to charismatic power “ete 
the complex character of Iran’s disorganic development, which lent Ti 
of the objectively most advanced revolutions of history a millenaria 
dimension. ; Pets, See R. 
The pragmatist denotes an attitude of viewing religious P 
as being largely unrelated to the direct concerns of states and go d 
ments and of dealing with affairs of state in terms of the politica fol 
economic imperatives of contemporary life. The regulation of relig at 
life is left to civil society and to private initiatives. This approach has ae 
been opposed by the reconstructionist school of intellectuals. it 
discussed earlier, it parallels the historical Muslim experience; e aS, 
is accepted both by the masses and the majority of the ‘ulamd. i ai 
wherever popular attitudes have been tested in open and pace eared 
pragmatist political parties and secular programmes have gained ovi of 
whelming victories over their fundamentalist adversaries. In this rea jh 
teal politics one finds the resonances of the historical patterns discus’ 
earlier. A few examples follow. mace 
The paradoxical historical pattern involving, on the one hani ly 
preference for the temporal exercise of power and for a this-wor to 
political exchange and, on the other hand, popular vulnerability’ 
religious symbols and slogans in times of social stress and cones y 
anxiety, is replicated in modern times. Thus, throughout the © a 
century, the political heroes of the Muslim world, the liberators oad 
founding fathers of contemporary Muslim nations, have been secular tog. 
generally Westernised individuals. For example, Kemel Ataturk (6) 48); 
1938), founder of modern Turkey, Mohammad Ali Jinnah (1876-19 tof 
_ founding father of Pakistan, Ahmed Sukarno (1901-70), first presiden ijc 
Indonesia, Gamal Abdul Nasser (1918-70), second president of the oa! is 
__ of Egypt, Habib Bourguiba (b.1903), of Tunisia, and the Seven pis 
Chiefs of the Algerian Revolution, are regarded as the most popular n 
decidedly historic Muslim leaders of this century. The movements pe 
political organisations they led were secular and were heavily influent 
by modern, largely Western, ideas. Today, the most popular move™ 
in the Arab world, the Palestine Liberation Organisation, claims 


‘ Pe) p $ its 
secular and democratic polity as the basis of its programme: two of 
three most prominent leaders are Christians, 
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_ By contrast, religious sectarianism is being most aggressively displayed i 
in the Near East by two exclusionary ideologies and movements, the — 
Phalangists and Zionists — one Maronite Christian, the other Jewish. 
Their shared antipathy to the secular, democratic, and universalist ideal 
underlies the ironic alliance between Israel and the Phalange, that is, 
between the Jewish state and the first fascist movement to make a 
successful bid for power in the post-World War H period. This same — 
phenomenon also explains, perhaps, the fact that in the Occupied — 
Territories Israeli authorities have been particularly harsh on the 
Christian population, and in an effort to destroy the unity of Christian ` 
and Muslim Palestinians, the government of Israel has been encouraging k 
the growth of fundamentalist Muslim groups in the Occupied Areas, 
allowing them considerable freedom to organise. This freedom is denied 
to the ecumenical and secular Palestinian nationalist movement." 
Another historical pattern repeating itself in our time is the resistance 
to state-decreed religion in the two countries where an official version of 
Islam is being imposed on citizens by the state. In Iran, thousands of 
people have been executed and jailed for their opposition to Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s Islamic regime. Significantly, the Iranian resistance today is 
made up primarily of former activists and supporters of the opposition toms 
the Shah. It includes the youthful Mujahideen movement, influenced by — 
Islamic radicals Ayatollah Mahmud Taleqani and Dr. Ali Shariati; the } 
followers of Abul Hasan Bani Sadr (first president of Iran after the 
revolution); the nationalists who had previously supported the constitu- — 
tional regime of Prime Minister Mohammad Mossadegh; and many 
disillusioned former supporters of Ayatollah Khomeini. Were they to be r: 
given the freedom of choice, a majority of Iranian people would probably ; 
rid themselves of the fundamentalist tyranny in favour of a pluralistic and 
democratic regime of the sort the Iranian revolution, including the 
leaders of its Islamic wing, had promised them. In Pakistan, there is a 
certainty that if General Mohammad Zia ul Haq were to fulfil his promise { 
of a free election, the secular political parties would win it by an t 
Overwhelming majority — & certainty which has led General Zia to 
violate for more than six years the solemn promises he made to hold free 
elections within ninety days of his coup d'état. ) 


Colonial Encounter and the Trauma of Muslim Life 


< 
a a 


The centrality of Muslim peoples’ predicament lies in the nature of their 
i ter was unique in that — 


latest encounter with the West. The colonial encoun 
it entailed the transformation of land and labour into commodities, in the 
literal capitalist meaning of the word. Inevitably, it caused the erosion of — 
€conomic, social, and political relationships which had been the bases of 
traditional Muslim order for more than a thousand years. ; 
Unlike capitalist development in the West, in the Muslim World it — 


} 
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occurred under foreign auspices for the benefit largely of ra 
politan power. Hence, it involved uneven change. Consequent A A 
majority of Muslim people still live in structurally arane an ae pA 
ingly impoverished societies, but they are organically lin 5 Laat 
modern and industrial metropolitan world. They are the men an Ai jae 
— mustazafeen, the weakened ones — for whom the Algerian m 
Iranian revolutions had the strongest appeal. Germain Tillion, a Fret = 
anthropologist who worked among the Algerians, has described them as 


i i 7 >d by 
living on the frontiers of two worlds — in the middle of the ford — hauntec pi 
the past, fevered with the dreams of the future. But it is with their hands 


iti eir f: ms 
empty and their bellies hollow that they are waiting between their phanto 
and their fevers.” 


The trauma of Muslim life today is augmented by the fact that n 
resource-rich, strategically important heartlands of Islam are still F e 
to conquest and colonisation. For the Palestinians, the era of deco ia 
ation opened in 1948 with the loss of the greater part of their r E 
homeland. Now, they are being systematically dispossessed m ' ia 
remnant, the West Bank and Gaza. In Lebanon, the refugees who ie bo 
1948, mostly from Galilee, are being terrorised in Israel's pursuit a 
policy of ‘dispersion’, Jerusalem, a holy city and touchstone of lari 
cultural achievements, has been unilaterally annexed, as have the en ie 
Heights. Since the creation of the United Nations, only three i es 
members have lost territories without being able to regain them „All ri ine 
were Arab states. Only at the cost of betraying others and of isola ihe 
itself from its Arab/Islamic milieu did Egypt reclaim in 1982 t 


te P 4 <4 of occupic 
territories lost in 1967. Now Lebanon has joined the list of aes 
countries; its ancient cities — Tyre, Sidon, Nabatiyyeh — are rul! 
Beirut, the cultural capit 


al of the Arab World, became the first capit@ 
city in the world whose televised destruction was watched by the es 
week after week. No Arab, no Muslim government budged arg aE 
Suppress popular support at home. Their lucrative business with ef 
United States — the sole Sustainer of Israel — continued as usual. Leen 
before had the links between wealth and weakness, material resurs 
and moral bankruptcy been so tragic. Never before in the history d 
Islamic peoples had there b 
civil society, 
In the breach there is a time bomb. W 
masses occurs, it will undoubtedly have 


Objective shall be the future. The past is very present in poet 
Muslim societies. That it is a fractured past invaded by anew world of nya 
markets, shorn of its substance and Strength, incapable of assuring = 
continuity of communal life does not make it less forceful. Its de 
derives from the tyranny of contemporary realities and the SH 
absence of viable alternatives. For the majority of Muslim peoples- 


. ie an 
een so total a separation of political power ë 


; the 
hen the moral explosion F its 
reference to the past. But | 
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experienced alternative to the past is a limbo — of foreign occupation and — 
dispossession, of alienation from the land, of life in shanty-towns and 
refugee camps. of migration into foreign lands, and, at best, of 
permanent expectancy. Leaning on and yearning for the restoration of an 
emasculated and often idealised past offer one escape from the limbo; 
striking out, in protest and anger, for a new revolutionary order is 
another. Occasionally, as in Iran, the two responses are merged. More 
frequently, they are separated in time but are historically and organically 
linked. Hence, in our time, religiously-oriented millenarian movements 
have tended to be harbingers of revolution. : 
The ‘hopes’ that underlie popular support of religious movements 1n 
our time, Islamic or otherwise, are not really of the ‘past’. The slogans 
and images of religio-political movements are invariably those of the 
past, but the hopes that are stimulated by them are intrinsically existential 
hopes induced and augmented by the contemporary crisis, in this case, of 
the Muslim World. The often publicised ideological resurgence of Islam 
(social scientists and the American media spoke as much of ‘resurgent’ 


Buddhism in the 1960s) is a product of excessive and uneven modernisa- 
tion and the failure of governments to si feguard national sovereignty or 
to satisfy basic needs. In the ‘transitional’ Third World societies, one 
judges the present morally, with reference to the past, to inherited 
values, but materially in relation to the future. Therein lies a new dualism 
in our social and political life; inability or unwillingness to deal with it 
entails disillusionment. terrible costs, and possible tragedy. One mourns 
Iran, laments Pakistan and fears for Egypt. 
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2. The Progressive 
Islamic Movement 


by Suroosh Irfani 


Religion in its most advanced forms moves from the individual to society’ 


(Iqbal).' 


Introduction 


Since the late 1970s, Islam has emerged on the world political scene with. 
dramatic effect; the revolution in Iran demolishing 2500 years of 
monarchy; the seizure of the Kaaba, the holiest place in Islam, by Muslim 
militants; the assassination of Sadat; the Afghan resistance in the form of 
a ‘holy war’ against the Soviet-backed regime in Kabul; the suppression 
of Islamic opposition to Hafiz Asad’s regime in Syria, culminating in the 
Hama massacre; and the bloody spate of executions and assassinations 
following the fall of former President Bani Sadr of Iran on 20 June 1981 — 
these are among the more powerful examples of Islam in political action. 
However, decades before the current turmoil in the Muslim Middle East 
drew the world’s attention to Islam and its potential for political action, a 
new state was created in the name of Islam when Pakistan appeared on 
the map of the world as its first Islamic republic on 14th August 1947. 

As with the Iranian Revolution during 1978-79, the Indian Muslims 
had invoked Islam in the 1940s as a rallying banner to express themselves 
politically. Their struggle was motivated not by the desire for a theocratic 
State to be ruled by Muslim divines, but by socio-economic ideals and the 
tight to develop their cultural identity and spiritual life as a free and 
independent nation. 

However, ever since the liberal, p 
the demand for a separate homelan 
Struggle for Pakistan, despite oppositio 
organisations and members of the professional clergy, a bitter contro- 
versy has raged on Islam in the political and socio-economic process 
between the progressive and liberal Muslims, on the one hand, and 
members of the ‘wlamd and the clergy On the other. In a sense the 


rogressive, and lay Muslims raised 
d for Indian Muslims and led the 


n from several ‘ulamd-led Islamic 


Pakistan Movement could be viewed as a forerunner of many Islamic | 
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movements today which invoke Islam for achieving political power and 
socio-economic objectives. It also incorporates many of the contra- 
dictions which characterise various Islamic movements in present times. 
It would therefore be misleading to attribute to these movements a 
monolithic Islamic ideology in the political, economic and social realms. 
Indeed, a common denominator of contemporary Islamic movements — 
that is, movements which invoke Islam to legitimise their quest for 
securing political power — is their disagreement about the methodology 


of the struggle, its socio-economic objectives and the manner in which 
these goals are to be achieved. 


Two Categories 
Broadly speaking and at the risk of oversimplification, one could 
place the tendencies characterising various Islamic movements 
into two general categories: traditional (conservative, fundamentalist) 
and progressive. There are of course other varieties of political Islam. 
Islam may be used with the explicitly expedient goal of keeping 
unrepresentative regimes in power, or, in some cases with some quantum 
of conviction and self-righteousness, for delegating absolute govern- 
mental authority to hereditary monarchies. In such instances, the 
majority of ‘wlamd have invariably supported those in power, from either 
conviction, sheer opportunism, or a mixture of both. Then there is the 
purely secular approach to politics, as for example in Turkey, where 
religion is confined to the personal realm and spared from being dragec s 
into politics by a plethora of competing ‘Islamists’ wielding the mag 
wand of fatwa (religious decree) for warding off their political opponent 
by branding them ‘un-Islamic’, ‘deviants’, ‘hypocrites’, or communists s 
As for our ‘traditional’ and ‘progressive’ categories, although bo: 
stress the ideal of ‘true Islam’ and the need for adhering to its pure spirit, 
there are many significant aspects in which they differ. According tO me 
traditionalist view, if Muslims recapture the zeal of the early believers» 
they will in some vague and predestined way unshackle Islam and allow it, 
according to its own logic, to transform their politics as well as other 
dimensions of their lives.? In some instances, the traditionalists tie UP the 
return to the indigenous cultural heritage to a militant and total rejection 
of all that is foreign and Western. In other cases, the rule of the divines 
and the legists is deemed to be inseparable from the establishment of an 
Islamic state. In present-day Iran, for example, the supreme powe! ; 
political, economic, and military matters rests with the wilayat-i-faq' a 
the ‘jurisconsult’, who in this case happens to be mam Khomeini, and; ! 
his absence, a three- to five-member supreme council of high ranking 


Shi'a divines. The progressive Islamic movement, on the other hand, m 
evolved independently of the traditionalist Islam of the 'ulamā, t? 
pema prne ological schools and the insistence that the text of the Onr ic 

rat, uni-dimensional and static. Politicall ssive Islan 
movement is anti-impe Han 


pe : : i- 
tialist, and, in the economic domain, its OPPO 
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tion to capitalism and the exploitative system on which capitalism rests is 
unequivocal. It believes that Islam as an ideology can mobilise the 
Muslim masses by its appeal to social justice and the challenge it poses to 
the status quo. 
. Clearly then, in talking about Islam it becomes necessary to point out 
Which’ Islam and ‘whose’ Islam; whether political rulers use Islam as the 
Opiate of the people or whether the masses invoke it as ‘the cry of the 
oppressed.’ Furthermore, there is a tendency on the part of some- 
Progressive Muslims to believe that a cultural revolution within Islam (or 
a redefinition of Islamic religious thought) is to precede or be contem- 
Poraneous with radical change in the social and economic life of the 
People, with the interpretation of Islamic law being no longer the 
exclusive prerogative of the ‘ulamd, as demonstrated by Colonel Qaddafi 
in Libya. By emphasising the Qur'an as the direct source of legislation, 
Qaddafi has eliminated the role of imams and the ‘ulama. He attacked 
the Islamic jurists (fugaha) who had ‘distorted’ Islam through their 
interpretation, first because of their tazzamut (strict rigidity in inter- 
Preting religion) and second because as human beings they were the 
Product of the human societies in which they lived. They were no more 
important than any Muslim, for Islam established a direct relation 
between man and God and did not require any intermediary. As Qaddafi 
Puts it, ‘the holy Qur'an is in the Arabic language, and we can 
comprehend it ourselves without the need for an imam to interpret it for 
Us’. Shah Waliullah, the greatest Muslim reformer of India, probably had 
this argument in mind when he took the revolutionary step of translating 
the Qur'an into Persian in order to make its message accessible to a larger 

uslim audience in 18th-century India. Qaddafi’s interpretation of 
Islam, therefore, is not new and original. In fact, it seems he has been 
influenced by the legacy of Islamic reformers like Syed Jamal-ud-Din 
Afghani, Mohammad Abdu, and Shakib Arsalan.* But what distinctly 
Strikes one as original about Qaddafi is his comprehension of the 
Movement of history and the spirit of the time — his belief that the 
Present era is a turning-point in history, marking the great awakening of 
the masses. Qaddafi has demonstrated that the masses for him include 
both men and women marching together as a force shaping social 
evolution and national history- ae 

This chapter, however, limits the scope of the historical development 
Of the progressive Islamic movement to the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, 
the extension and evolution of the movement in Iran, and the relevance 
and implications of the revolutionary Iranian experience of the pro- 


gressive Islamic movement for Pakistan. 


Beginnings of the Movement 


In the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent as well as in Iran, the development ofa 
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progressive Islamic movement can be attributed to Syed Jamal-ud-Din 
Afghani, the 19th-century Muslim reformer and political activist, and 
more specifically in India to Shah Waliullah. Shah Waliullah sowed the 
seeds of such a movement in the Indian subcontinent through his 
sustained emphasis on the necessity of exercising ijtihad, the principle of 
reconstruction and renewal in Islamic thought. An enlightened Muslim 
endowed with a sociological imagination, Shah Waliullah was well ahead 
of his time because of his comprehension of the principle of change in the 
ever-evolving human society. This realisation brought him to the 
important conclusion that the legists of the past had lived, thought and 
developed their ijtihdd (interpretation of Islamic law) under social and 
psychological conditions that were far removed from those under which 
future generations of Muslims were to live. Consequently, there was NO 
room for blindly following the edicts of past legists because the social 
conditions and the level of consciousness under which past interpretation 
had evolved had become redundant or irrelevant at a subsequent stage of 
historical development. However, in a more immediate and political 
sense, the progressive Islamic movement can be linked to Syed Jamal-ud- 
Din Afghani, whose penetrative insight into the history of Muslim 
thought made him a ‘link between the past and the future’.’ j 
The central ideological concern of the progressive Islamic movement IS 


-to redefine Islam in the light of modern knowledge and scientific 


advancement — the level of contemporary consciousness — a task that 
requires the contemporary Muslim intellectual ‘to rethink the whole 
system of Islam without breaking away from the past’.’ The mainstay 0 
the progressive Islamic movement therefore lies in its approach to the 
Qur'an, which is dynamic and creative, as opposed to the static an 
literalist approach of the traditional 'ulamā. It is in this sense that the 
progressive Islamic movement stands for the ‘rethinking’ and the 
reconstruction of religious thought in Islam. Iqbal believes that Afghan! 
fully realised the importance and immensity of this task because © his 
broad vision, intellectual maturity, and rich life experiences." It was with 
Syed Jamal-ud-Din Afghani (1839-97) that the transformation of Islam 
from a traditionally held religious faith into an anti-Western political 
ideology began to take shape.” He strove to make Islam the mainspring © 
popular solidarity. His political activity and teachings combined to spread 
among the intellectual and official classes of Middle Eastern Muslims ` 
secularist, meliorist, and activist attitude towards politics’. Being t 
practical extrovert, Afghani helped organise and disseminate such tools 
of modern political action and education as the political-ideologic@ 
journal, the leaflet, the secret political society, all of which have bee 
important in changing the face of the Muslim World." Afghani also 
stressed the need for parliamentary and constitutional reforms 


_ curtailing the power of autocratic governments. However, his politic 


a a his flair for practical action left him with little time an 
nergy tor organising Islam as a system of belief and action in 
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comprehensive ideological framework, a task which Afghani’s contem- 
porary, the leading Muslim intellectual of the time, Syed Ahmed Khan 
(1817-98), had initiated. Syed Ahmed sought to expound Quranic 
thought in the light of modern scientific knowledge through a rationalistic 
approach to the Quran. 


Syed Jamal-ud-Din Afghani ys. Syed Ahmed Khan 
Like Afghani, Syed Ahmed also aimed at the reform of Muslim regligion 
by invoking its original spirit and replacing the antiquated system of 
Islamic jurisprudence by progressive laws, where considerations for the 
general well-being and uplift of the people and demands of the time were 
to have ‘preference to the literal text of the revelation’. Neither Afghani 
nor Syed Ahmed Khan stressed strict Qur’anic or early Islamic laws, nor 
did they generally support the traditional 'ulamā. Both of them were 
Primarily concerned to show that Islam was compatible with reason, 
freedom of thought, and other modern virtues. Being open to new ideas, 
they were not concerned with reimposing or reinforcing the Islam of the 
past.” 
The crucial difference that made Afghani an unforgiving critic of Syed 
Ahmed was Afghani’s stress on Islam ‘as a force to ward off the West’, 
against Syed Ahmed’s loyalist approach to the British rulers in India. This 
difference arose from the differing order of priorities which the two 


Muslim reformers had set for themselves. For Syed Ahmed Khan, the 
Primary issue was to combat the backwardness of Indian Muslims in the 
taking that was inseparable from 


Social and educational fields — an under gi c 
Islamic reform — hence Syed Ahmed’s untiring efforts for presenting 


Islam as a religion that was rational and compatible with science and 
Which urged believers to pay attention not only to the word of God, but 
also to the work of God. In this sense, it was perfectly ‘Islamic’ for 
Muslims to ponder the work of God-nature and the scientific laws that 
governed all existence. In Syed Ahmed’s scheme of things, immediate 
Political struggle against the British had little relevance in view of the 
social and intellectual stagnation of the Muslims. In a way, his pre- 
Occupation with the educational uplift of the Muslims was perhaps a 
reaction to the glaring contrast of Muslim backwardness in educational, 
economic, and scientific domains with the West at the international level 
and with the Hindus at the local level. It was Syed Ahmed’s conviction 
that Muslims would never rise without weeding out superstition and an 
archaic mode of religious belief through science and education. Further- 
More, another reason for his appeasing approach towards the British 
rulers lay in the situational antecedents of purely subcontinental rele- 
Vance. In the aftermath of the 1857 rebellion against the British, which 
Was generally believed to be Muslim-inspired because the British had 
replaced the Muslims as rulers of India, Muslims were discriminated 
against in all spheres of public life. Chaudhry Mohammad Ali has vividly 


Portrayed the picture of Muslim desolation and decay in the decades 
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following the events of 1857: ‘the Muslims felt too proud to co-operate 
with the victor, too sullen to adjust themselves to the new circumstances, 
too embittered to think objectively, and too involved emotionally with 
the past to plan for the future’." Hindus, on the other hand, were forging 
ahead in all fields. Trade had been largely in Hindu hands even under 
Muslim rule, and because they took avidly to English education, ways 
were opened to them in careers in law, engineering, medicine, teaching. 
and journalism. A new middle class arose in India, consisting almost 
entirely of Hindus, which assumed leadership of the India that was taking 
shape under British rule." To quote just one example, in 1878 there were 
3,155 Hindus as against only 57 Muslims holding graduate and post- 
graduate degrees." 
~ Syed Ahmed saw clearly the state into which the Muslims had fallen 
and the long and difficult ascent they had to undertake. He believed that 
the realpolitik of the time was for Muslims as a first step towards cultural. 
educational, and material progress to establish mutual trust between 
themselves and the British. This was to be followed by the reform of the 
Muslim educational system, of religion, and of the approach to Islam and 
the Qur'an, and the education of Muslims in contemporary issues. The 
politics of resistance, as preached by Syed Jamal-ud-Din Afghani, the 
roving rebel, had to give way to an alliance of expedient acquiescence with 
the British. The sustained efforts of Syed Ahmed Khan in his Indian 
constituency had steady and productive intellectual results. In 1877, he 
succeeded in establishing the first Muslim college at Aligarh along 
modern educational lines. In the years to come, several colleges on the 
igan model sprouted in different parts of India with Syed Ahme 
a lees Graduating to a university. Aligarh Muslim University 
ame the crucible of awareness for Muslims of India — a conscious 
ness-raisıng centre that played an indisputable part in the struggle tor 
Muslim identity and its logical consequence, Pakistan. 


In comparing Syed Ahmed with Afghani c aps say that 
the latter was as one-sided in devoting his pe ae = as 
Syed Ahmed had been apolitical in respect of klamie etem Moreove!: 
Afghani was sceptical about positive religions and held an evolutionary 
view of religion. His belief that a simpler prophetic religion was useless 


for less advanced people, and a more rationa 2 igion was 
what the masses needed later as they Meiga reverlappe 
with some of Syed Ahmed’s ideas." Therefore, his attacks on syed 
Ahmed’s religious world view could be seen as a political manoeuvre for 
political ends, motivated mainly by an irrepressible rancour against the 
articulate Syed Ahmed for not combining his religious reform with arme 
insurrection against the British. Thus, at one stage in his life much © 
Syed Jamal-ud-Din’s energy was consumed in combating Syed Ahmed’ 
school of thought. Indeed, in his zeal for demolishing the basis of Sye 
Ahmed’s movement, Afghani did not hesitate to launch his rhetorica! 
attacks from the position of the traditional *wlama. Afghani wrot 
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Refutation of the Materialists during his stay in India from 1880-82, a book 
whose direct and immediate aim was to attack the ideas of Syed Ahmed 
Khan. His Paris-based journal, al-Urwa al-Wuthqa, accused Syed Ahmed 
of openly casting doubt on Islamic dogma, weakening Muslim cohesion 
and resistance to the British, inviting people to reject religion and erasing 
in them the traces of religious and patriotic zeal.” Quite obviously, the 
attack was not on Syed Ahmed Khan’s rationalism, reformism, and scant 
orthodoxy, all of which Afghani shared. It was against Ahmed Khan’s 
belief in co-operation with the British rather than in nationalist opposi- 
tion, and his willingness to borrow as much as possible from the British, 
which for Afghani was a threat to the Indian Muslim heritage." That 
Afghani was being unfair and uncharitable in his wholesale condemna- 
tion of Syed Ahmed Khan as ‘irreligious’ is borne out by the lifelong 


commitment and devotion which enabled Syed Ahmed to accomplish | . 
sél 


both immediate and long-range objectives that proved to be of incontro- 


vertible strength for the Muslims. Moreover, the perceptive yet prag- 
matic Syed Ahmed was well aware of the revolutionary, democratic and 
egalitatian spirit of Islam, in which he ardently believed. This is evident in- 


his letter to an English friend: 


I have firm faith in Islam. which teaches radical principles, is against personal 
rule and accepts neither limited monarchy nor hereditary government, but 


approves of an elected president. Nor does Islam allow the concentration of 


wealth," 


On the intellectual front then, Syed Ahmed’s mission was to emphasise 
the rational, secular, and scientific dimension in Islam and educate 
Muslims along modern lines, in order to enable them to comprehend the 
objective and secular correlates of the religious and spiritual dimension 
and to incorporate these principles in their society and life. As for 
Afghani, much of the contradition in his writings and stance on the 
intellectual and political levels could be attributed to the conflict between 
acknowledging the urgency for adopting Western techniques while 
refusing to be identified with the West. Moreover, given Afghani’s 
characteristic temperament, his approach, unlike Syed Ahmed’s, aimed 
at achieving quick political gains for the Muslims, rather than cultivating 
in them the awareness and preparedness for a drawn out struggle for their 
Political and economic emancipation. 


Reconciling Contradictions : ' 
Regardless of the antipathy and rancour Syed Afghani harboured against 


Syed Ahmed, it was the fusion of the two tendencies these men 
represented in Islam — one political, the other intellectual — that laid the 
ideological foundation for a progressive Islamic movement. Indeed, as it 
turned out, Syed Ahmed’s programme did not differ in essentials from 
that of the chief disciple and expounder of Syed Jamal-ud-Din Afghani, 
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the great Egyptian reformer Mohammad Abdu. Abdu’s programme for 
Islamic reform was based on the following four points:” 


Purification of Islam from corrupting influences and practices: 
Reformation of Muslim higher education; 

. Reformation of Islamic doctrine in the light of modern thought: 

. Defence of Islam against European influences and Christian attacks. 


wn 


- 


Syed Ahmed Khan’s emphasis primarily lay on the second and third of 
these points. The progressive Islamic forces that were later to emerge 
differed in the methods and extent of emphasis given to the above points. 
To varying degrees, these issues remained the overriding concern O 
progressive thinkers like Mohammad Iqbal, Khalifa Abdul Hakim, and 
Ghulam Ahmed Pervez in Pakistan. In Iran they were pursued by Mehdi 
Bazargan’s Liberation Movement as well as by Dr. Ali Shariati and the 
Mujahideen-i-Khalq, the revolutionary Islamic forces in the Iranian 
Revolution. Shariati and the Mujahideen-i-Khalq blended the purifica- 
tion of Islam from corrupting influences with a clearly defined struggle 
against imperialism and its socio-political ramifications in the Muslim 
World. The two became a potent ideological force, challenging the 
monopoly of the traditional Shi'a theologians erected along an intricate 
pyramidal structure of religious hierarchy with the final authority veste¢ 
in the grand ayatollahs. 

As has been pointed out, in the Indian milieu, a sustained reformatory 
assault on the scholasticism of the theologians was started much earlier bY 
Syed Ahmed Khan and reached a high point in the writings of Iqbal. Sy¢° 
Ahmed’s reform was to shift the traditionalist approach determined by 
customs and attitudes of Arabia before the 11th century to an approac’ 
that was more in keeping with the rationalism of 19th-century Europe. 
From Syed Ahmed’s viewpoint, there was nothing unusual about NIS 
approach. He regarded it as an extension of alAgkeaeali"s method. the 
11th-century theologian who maintained that every school of thoug? 
among Muslims interpreted the Qur'an rationally in the light of its time- 
Perhaps one could regard Syed Ahmed’s approach as an unorthodox 
offshoot of that of Shah Waliullah, th paint aa tthe 


: e 18th-century reformer who s€ 
pace for the dynamic approach to Islam in india, 


Shah Waliullah and the Reassertion of Ijtihad 


In a fundamental way, Shah Waliullah (1703-62) can be said to have 
founded modern Islam in India. He himself believed that he was the fatihi» 
the inaugurator of a new era, or one whose arrival coincides Wit 
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a scientific age and who holds the key to mysteries of the 
coming era.“ Waliullah asserted his claim as a mujaddid of his age. 
the one who presents or restates the law in a form which, while remaining 
in conformity with its original basis, is suitable to new conditions arising 
from the changes of time. A theologian and a Sufi mystic who claimed he 
Was in direct spiritual communion with the Prophet, who guided and 
instructed him, Waliullah thought of society in sociological terms.” 
Religious injunctions, he maintained, were to be observed not neces- 
sarily because they were divine in origin but because of the benefits they 
could confer both on the individual and society. The purpose of Islamic 
commandments was social. Such a view had its precedent in Ibn Khaldun, 
the renowned Muslim historian. However, given Waliullah’s popular 
Standing as a mujaddid and a scholar of high standing, who had 
unravelled fresh avenues of knowledge regarding social evolution and the 
psychological and spiritual advancement of human beings, he provided a 
broad base upon which later thinkers could build, both in theological and 
secular directions. It is perhaps in this sense that Iqbal has referred to 
Shah Waliullah as the first Muslim to have felt the urge of a new spirit.” 


Evolution and Change 
The idea of continuous change and development or evolution remains the 
aliullah, ‘the individual 


basis of Waliullah’s discussion.” According to W 

as humanity in the aggregate, inclusive of human 
institutions and customs, evolve and develop through a particular order 
of progress’.™ Waliullah’s ethical principles have a close relation with 
Psychology and sociology. His ethics deal not only with particular people 
in particular conditions or particular times but also with humanity at 
every stage of its evolution. According to his system, ethics are relative, 
in the sense that no perfect and absolute form can be determined for the 
Whole of humanity at all stages and times.” His studies of different 
Societies and customs at different times led him to the conclusion that 
every age has its own spirit and conditions that are products of the 
Previous history of the people. To illustrate his thesis, Waliullah 
Compares the history of humanity and its societies with that of an 
individual human being. As the individual passes through the various 
Stages of life (e.g. childhood, youth, old age), being governed in each 
Stage by different rules of conduct, in the same way the rules governing 
Various societies change with the change of times. ‘Indeed, the forms of 


Useful customs vary with the times and with the general behaviour of 
ions remain suitable and useful customs 


People.” Even righteous traditi i C 
(al-rasm al-salih) so long as they serve their purpose. For there might 
come a time during the process of social evolution and change in 

s traditions may cease to serve 


Circumstances where these same righteou ay cea 
their original purpose or begin to hinder the welfare of individuals or of 


Society as a whole. The same traditions, then, become harmful customs." 
Explaining the relativity of righteous tradition further, Waliullah holds 


and his society, as well 
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that every righteous tradition has reformative and progressive effects on 
the people and society, so long as it is practised by the right kind of people 
at the right time and in the right situation. The same customs may turn out 
to be harmful and destructive if they are practised out of place and time. 
Thus, for example, the institution of slavery and the traditions and 
precedent set for the humanistic treatment of slaves by Islam would be 
totally redundant and irrelevant in the modern age. Redundant and 
outdated customs fall into the category of those customs which have 
on harmful though they were beneficial originally. Also belonging 
Demian en are righteous customs which are practised with such 
or practises aS that one develops undue attachment to them 
Waliullah believed = the cost of neglecting other customs or duties. 
a a at slavish adherence by theologians to the opinion 
— eat, pean he social evolution. He wanted the theolo- 
Qur'an to = the pure religion in the Qur'an itself and apply the 
by-passing the = A circumstances. This of course could involve 
_ society could not forever boui we Waliullahrealiged'that a ananena 
-the need for ijtihād in legal un to old rules and values, he emphasise 
Islam. A Sufi of the N oh matters as a means for restoring the purity © 
must seek its cai ‘te tbandi order, Waliullah preached that every a8& 
Indeed, one of the Res ie senate of the Qur'an and the traditions. 
conformity to inter ajor causes of Muslim decay, he believed, was rig! 
not differ much rearen made in other ages. In this respect, he di 
orthodox pena eikh Ahmed of Sirhind (1562-1624), his more 
who also considered blir po Mohammad ibn Abd al Wahab in Arabia. 
A of weakness U of mediaeval authorities to be 2” 
slam i ar ate 
[aoe ee era religion, but It is one that was presented to the 
develop ina veer oe Since it was not possible for any religion tO 
cultural pattern — j po 'glous traditions were presented in a particular 
was forever tied to Ko bic case, Arabic — but it did not mean that Islam 
the pure religion sould b customs and procedures. In different cultures; 
Waliullah’s thought w e expressed in different ways.“ This aspect ° 
develop a giants as seized upon by Iqbal (1876-1938) in his effort to 
approach, Iqbal not Ganeest of Islam. Commenting on Waliullah S 
notice of the habit ed that the law revealed by a prophet takes spe“! 
specially sent. For ss ee pecularities of the people to whom he r 
accentuates the princi fe ing up a universal Shariah, the Prophe 
applies them to co iples underlying the social life of all mankind a” 
people immediately bets cases in the light of the specific habits of PS 
{toimi this application (e re i The Shari'ah values (ahkam) resulting 
sense specific to that Redile; a to penalties for crimes) are y 


i ce their o r “n endi” 
itself, they cannot be enforced in the ca bservance is not an enThe 


task for Musli ; se of future generations - 
which oe to systematically distill from ins ake texts, most ° 
pecilic responses to concrete historical situations, thos? 
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general or universal ethical principles which have relevance to the 
changing conditions of life at any given stage in its historical develop- 
ment.” This was a clear call to ijtihad, the right to reactivate the principle ` 
of reconstruction and renewal in Islamic thought, by conceding to 
individual judgement on religious issues. To most traditionalist theolo- 
gians, the individual scholar had no such right. The last word on the 
subject had been said by the end of the 10th century, and since then, the 
“gate of ijtihad’ had been closed. 


Extending Frontiers 
Shah Waliullah could thus be credited with expounding the dynamic and 
evolutionary approach to the Qur'an that inevitably widens the scope of 
ijtihād. He also worked for minimising the importance of differences of 
interpretation in the details of figh. Since none of his followers had his 
dynamic outlook and creative insight, they were unable to project Islam, 
as a progressive and evolutionary movement on the social and spiritual 
planes. The founding of the theological school in Deoband by some of — 
Waliullah’s devout disciples was an attempt to institutionalise his living 
and vital ideas by turning them into static statements of another dogma. 
However, the sparks of consciousness of Shah Waliullah’s creative 
Outlook had generated and inspired many, among them Syed Ahmed 
Khan, the free-thinking rationalist and the unorthodox offshot of this 
Outlook, as well as Iqbal. In the years that followed, Allama Ubaid ullah 
Sindhi, a Sufi well-grounded in the essence of Waliullah’s works, spent a 
lifetime in propagating his teachings. Syed Ahmed Khan applied his 
Independent judgment not only to legal matters but to the Qur an itself.” 
For Iqbal, ijtihad represented the principle of movement in the structure 
of Islam. Liberating Islam from its mediaeval shackles required first of all 
liberating ijtihad from restrictions that had grown around its application. 
For Iqbal, these restrictions were artificial and extraneous to Islam, 
because during the early days of Islam, ijtihad was practically synony- 
mous with opinion. It was later that it developeda restricted meaning: the 
Opinion of only those claiming for themselves a special right to form such 
Judgements. As Iqbal saw it, this increasingly narrow definition of the 
term was the result of three factors: the activity of conservative thinkers, 
the appeal of aesthetic Sufism, and the destruction wrought by the 
Ongols. In the first place, the conservative thinkers felt their position 
threatened by the early rationalist movement (Mu tazila) in Islam, which 
they invoked Islamic law to suppress. Reacting against the rigid outlook 
of the conservative ‘ulamd and the legists, the Sufis went their own way, 
attracting and absorbing the best minds in Islam. As a result, the Muslim 
State was left in the hands of mediocrities, who ‘found their security only 


in blindly following the schools of Muslim law’. 
The final blow, according to Iqbal, was inflicted by the Mongols, who 
Sacked Baghdad in 1258 and destroyed the centre of Muslim intellectual 


ife. To meet this threat and to conserve what remained, traditionalist 
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*ulamé resisted, contrary to the practice of early Muslims, all innovations 
in Islamic law.” Further, noting the dynamic and mobile spirit of Islam. 
Iqbal states from that about the middle of the Ist century to the beginning 
of the 4th, no less than 19 schools of law and legal opinion appeared in 
Islam: 


This fact alone is sufficient to show how incessantly our early doctors worked 
in order to meet the necessities of a growing civilisation. With expansion. 
conquest and consequent widening of the outlook of Islam, these early legists 
had to take a wider view of things and to study local conditions of life and 
habits of new peoples that came within the fold of Islam. In their efforts at 
interpretation, these legists gradually passed from the deductive to the 
inductive attitude.” 


Iqbal therefore declared the closing of the door of ijtihad ‘pure fiction » 
suggested partly by the emergence of legal thought in Islam and partly oy 
that intellectual laziness which, ‘especially in the period of spiritu? 
decay, turns great thinkers into idols’.” If the ‘ulamd upheld this ‘fiction j 
modern Islam was not bound by this ‘voluntary surrender of intellectua 
independence’.* Did the founders of one school ever claim finality for 
their reasonings and interpretations?® Iqbal’s answer to this question is 
clear: ‘never’. Iqbal therefore found the claim of progressive Muslims to 
reinterpret the foundational legal principles of Islam in the light of their 
own experience and altered conditions of the comtemporary world to ia 
‘perfectly justified’. Restating the premise of Shah Waliullah, Iqbal het 
that in view of the Qur’anic teaching that life is a process of progressive 
creation, ‘it is necessary that each generation, guided but unhampered 
the work of its predecessors, should be permitted to solve its O 
problems’ in accordance with the level of its consciousness and ; 
demands of the time.” Viewed from this perspective, the Quran ae 
progressive Muslims became a response to the need for conscious 
direction of society and history. 


Qur’anic Dynamism a 
As Iqbal put it, the Qur'an had now to be read as a book which throw 


light on the birth, growth, and death of nations. In the history of reveal€ 


literature, the Qur’an is probably the first book which spoke of people aS 


a living organisation obeying certain definite laws.” Qur’anic dynam 
is the natural response to the growing complexities of a mobile a 
broadening life. Iqbal believed that his lectures on the reconstruction 
religious thought in Islam were not the last word on the subject, but an 
meant to be signposts to a dynamic and creative Islamic approach. È w 
put it in the introduction to his lectures, with the passage of time, 1° e 
points of view necessitating fresh interpretations of principles wer 

bound to arise. Such Principles were only of academic interest to à peor 


ah I Moe 
— the rigid 'ulamā — who had ‘never experienced the joy of spirit" 
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e life of progressive Muslims.” 


expansion’ re à 
pansion’, but they were vital forces in th 
gressive because ‘to have a 


i appro to Islam was retro 
feelings = ! br enamn thoughts and feelings is to have no thoughts and 
Femariced s a : net such is the lot of Muslim states today’, Iqbal 
that Muslim ri Heol mechanically repeating old values.™ Iqbal hoped 
realities of fi ig won following ibn Khaldun, would be inspired by the 
lived and ‘ie a and not by the scholastic reasoning of jurists who 
that Iqbal ong nt under different conditions of 
orma Pi mired the Turkish nation, which ‘ 
tear oft psum e ©! Iqbal felt that Turkish intellectuals were right ‘to 
dynamic on pam the hard crust that had immobilised an essentially 
equality and i on life in order to rediscover the verities of freedom, 
ideals of a so idarity on which to rebuild the moral, social and political 
any signifi RIORFESSIVE Islamic society. However, after the death of Iqbal, 
localised cant and sustained effort in this direction remained more or less 


had ‘shaken off its 


Mujahideen-i-Khalg and the Revolution in Iran 


Islam emerged with renewed 
Revolution that demolished 
intellectual level. it was 


It was 
Vigour Se a 1978 that this approach to 
2500 vee as a decisive factor in the Iranian 
fipreceiied of monarchy in Iran. At the evel, 
sociolo o by Dr. Ali Shariati, the French-educated historian and 
of pro le laa the Mujahideen-i-Khalq, the urban guerrilla organisation 
A Muslims who gave concrete expression to revolutionary 
prop c ideals through their revolutionary action. From 1963 to 1977, the 
gressive Islamic movement made a great leap forward during 14 years 
We intellectual and revolutionary struggle which Shariati and the 
lahideen-i-Khalq had to wage against the heaviest odds. While 
ina was primarily engaged in propagating and developing a revolu- 
, nary Islamic idiom, the Mujāhideen-i- 


in Khalg, most of whom were 
5 i eat an a . 
pired by Shariati’s lectures and writings as well as by teachings of 


qetollah Taleqani, Mehdi Bazargan and their own theoreticians, was 
vole with the more challenging task of blending radical Islam Wia 
‘that utionary action. The Qur'an became for the Mujahi een a oo 
em emphasized deed rather than idea’.” By the time the popular ane 
sla ocratic movement of the Iranian people was underway, progres 
hy had attained a firm ideological foundation. is. 
sla € inability of the traditional, often obscurantist, ae to trans 
come from a dogma into a dynamic revolutionary ideo oe oe 
wen Prehend this necessity, and its opposition to proste A 
is major factors in alienating the intelligentsia from slam. 
Tem; Unconscious strategy, the traditional formalist Pare 
ey successful in perpetrating its monopoly on Islet ne 
ment. In this sense, the Mujahideen-i-Khalq represen 


life. It was in this sense — 
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attempt by any Islamic organisation to challenge the clergy on ideological 
grounds. By relying on Islam as a revolutionary ideology capable of 
meeting the strategic and tactical needs of organised revolutionary 
struggle, the Mujahideen reintroduced Islam as a force against imperial- 
ism, despotism, exploitation, and religious hypocrisy, which they 
believed to be the major obstacles to man’s social and spiritual evolution. 
Drawing their inspiration from religious figures like Hazrat Ali and Abu 
Dharr Ghifary, the radical companions of the Prophet, as well as from 
revolutionary struggles of the 20th century in Russia, China, Algeria. 
Cuba and Palestine, the Mujahideen-i-Khalq surged ahead as a major 
political-social force accelerating the cultural revolution within Islam. 
Perhaps for the first time in modern history, progressive Islam posed a 
challenge to Marxist movements in Iran. in particular among the students 
and intelligentsia. Because of the cultural and emotional background that 
the Mujahideen’s ideology already enjoyed in an Islam milieu, the 
reformed concept of Islam which Muslim modernists like Mehdi 
Bazargan and his Liberation Movement had provided in the 1960s, the 
the revolutionary redefinition of Islam that Shariati was contem- 
poraneously developing, the Mujahideen’s movement received a firm 
thrust. Moreover, the emergence of the Mujahideen-i-Khalq organisa- 
tion in 1965 was not an Overnight development the the logical product of a 
painstaking process of intellectual and spiritual evolution in Islamic 
religious thought. The founding members of the Mujahideen-i-Khalq 
were young university graduates associated with the Liberation Move- 
ment who felt they had outgrown the reformist level of Bazargan’s 
movement and had entered a dimension where Islam was revolutionary 
and called for decisive action. It was the Mujahideen’s rapidly growing 
popularity among socially aware and educated young Iranians, both 


upported by the overwhelming majority 0" 
men even issued a religious decree to the 
re not Muslims. For the Mujahideen thes? 
n the perennial battle of religion against 
his conflict, however, reached grotesque 
ad of the Pahlavi regime, Khomeini’s regime 
of the Mujahideen shortly after the Shah was 
timony to Shariati’s statement that ‘religioUS 
Ppressive and pernicious form of despitism in 


Like Syed Ahmed Shaheed, the first Muslim revolutionary in India t° 
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lead the armed struggle of Muslims against internal despotism during the 
first quarter of the 19th century, the Mujahideen-i-Khalq’s jihad against 
the ‘invincible’ Pahlavi regime was far more spectacular than it was 
immediately successful. Syed Ahmed Shaheed was an Indian Sufi warrior 
whose emphasis on armed struggle distinguished him from other Sufis of 
his time. Likewise, the Mujahideen-i-Khalg consisted of regenerated and 
Socially aware young Muslims, mainly college students, distinguished 
from all Muslim groups and Islamic organisations in the Shah’s Iran by 
their actual presence and involvement on the field of social and political 
Struggle against a ruthless dictatorship. It was in this atmosphere, where 
arrest by SAVAK meant endless torture, imprisonment, and execution, 
that the Mujahideen-i-Khalq’s ideology continued to evolve — a factor 
that helped give their ideological efforts a certain precision and clarity not 
to be found in other revolutionary Islamic literature of the time. 


Ideological Foundation 

One of the earliest ideological tracts of the Mujahideen 
a booklet, is called The Dynamism of the Qur'an.” It lays down the 
ground for the overall world view of the Mujahideen on various 
ideological issues. According to this tract, which was in secret circulation 
during the Mujahideen’s years of clandestine activity since the early 
1970s, dynamism is the general characteristic of all evolutionary 
Phenomena. Being the opposite of inertia and stagnation, dynamism 


refers to the capacity a phenomenon possesses for change and trans- 
formation. Through this capacity for evolutionary transformation, a 
Phenomenon is enabled to make adaptations and adjustments to changes 


in environment, thereby both preserving and continuing its existence. 

ere the Qur'an devoid of this quality, it would have remained a static 
collection of archaic verses and words that lacked the living vibrancy to 
transmit creative guidance to the changing human situation. Following 
Shah Waliullah, the Mujahideen argued that the scholasticism of theolo- 
gians and their exegesis performed under specific conditions of the past 
had infected Qur’anic interpretations with inadvertent — or expedient 
— distortions. It was in anticipation of this problem that Hazrat Ali once 
remarked that a time would come when nothing would remain of the 
Quran except the words written on its pages, for Muslims would cease to 
realise that it was the living word of God with the potential for a creative 
dialogue with, and adaptation to, the spirit of the age. In the 20th century, 
Islam as viewed by the Mujahideen had become integrated with feudalism 
and capitalism, a potential weapon for deployment by imperialism 
against progressive forces and social evolution, and a prisoner in the rigid 
and prejudiced minds of bigoted, compromising and semi-literate clergy. 

S a result, the meaning and implications of liberating Islamic ideas had 
become warped, their dynamic impetus lost. Thus, for example, whereas 
the pioneers of Islam had thought of tawakkul (complete reliance and 
trust in God, who created the universe with a purpose) as an invincible 


n, later published as 
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incentive in their evolution-affirming struggles, later Muslims invoked it 
to justify their sloth, lack of initiative and indifference to revolutionary 
endeavour.“ The same passivity had been injected into Islamic terms like 
sabr (patience and detachment in the face of mundane turmoil and trials 
by keeping faith in the purpose of the Creator) and taqwa (an attitude of 
revolutionary renunciation, self-control and discipline born of the 
awareness of the movement of history, from the seen to the unseen). 
These terms had been woven into a protective cocoon within which 
Muslims were kept, in order to blunt their concern with socio-economic 
and political realities and to preserve the status quo. The challenge facing 
socially aware contemporary Muslims therefore was enormous. They had 
to tear into shreds this ‘idol’, the deathly cocoon of dogma, in order to 
release the true spirit of Islam — a task that would of necessity bring them 
into a head-on collision with the protectors of the old order. But such had 
been the course of history and of the idol-breaking tradition of Hazrat 
Ibrahim, which represents, as a model and a tradition, the strategic nexus 


_of the Mujahideen-i-Khalq’s ideology. 


to be carried forth throughout histo 


Sunnat-i-Ibrahim (Abrahamic Traditions) 

The nucleus of revolutionary Islam, its redefinitions and concepts such as 
‘sacrifice’ and ‘armed struggle’ against ‘idols’ (retrogressive forces that 
inhibit the social and spiritual evolution of the individual, the masses and 


society) emanates from Hazrat Ibrahim, the prophet of God. For the 


Mujahideen-i-Khalq, Abraham's story is the story of the unitary an 
integrative ascent of man. It is the story of freedom and liberation. © 
history as it unfolds towards the ideal unity of humanity, based On, 
consciousness of divine unity (touhid). The Eid-i-Qur'ban, or festival of 
sacrifice (which Muslims the world over observe at the conclusion of the 
annual pilgrimage to the Kaaba, the House of God, in order to keep alive 
the memory of Abraham and his ordeals during the evolution of his 
consciousness), is for the Mujahideen the international path of revolution 
and sacrifice.” Its philosophical exposition in a dynamic framework 
would help in understanding the Mujahideen’s opposition to Ayatollah 
Khomeini and his system of wilayat-i-faqih , rulership of the jurisconsult 
which equates the position of the jurisconsult (in this case, Ayatollan 
Khomeini), an ordinary mortal, with that of the infallible imam for al 
practical purposes.” For the Mujahideen, Abraham is ‘the friend of God 
his agent on earth and the symbol of the idol-breaking tradition. 

This tradition is not confined toa specific point in past history but Joo 
; : ry against the changing forms of t99 
idols of the times by ‘Abrahams of the age’. Abtahan/t they, erei: 
is a vital theme, and, as an archetype, quite familiar: when Abraham rises 
to prominence in his society, the ruling powers and the religious 
establishment feel threatened with extinction. They mobilise the people 
against Abraham, using the slogan that he is trying to destroy their 
religion and is a threat to the people's faith. The Tilers and theif 
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collaborators — the false men of religion running the religious show — 
arrest Abraham and put him on trial. The rulers try to capitalise on the 
People’s ignorance, their prejudices, and instinctive conditioned 
allegiance to outmoded traditions and customs prevailing as a matter of 
habit, in order to crush Abraham, the revolutionary. They invoke their 
religion and sentence Abraham to death on the ground that he has 
deviated from the community’s religion, its popularly held beliefs and 
norms, and has insulted their religion by insulting their idols. (At other 
Periods in history, these ‘idols’ can be the religious dictators, the military 
men, or the state.) However, when Abraham fearlessly steps into the fire, 
it becomes a bed of flowers. But Abraham has to pass though even more 
tortuous tests to become a symbol for freedom-loving people of all times. 
He is ordered by God in a dream to sacrifice his son, Ismail. The rest 
requires Abraham to forego all attachments, human sentiment and 
attraction to any thing or person that might slacken his commitment to 
the ultimate cause, which as we shall see has a direct bearing on the 
Masses at the social and spiritual levels. (Note the relativity of ethics and 
values in Islam, a point first raised by Shah Waliullah and which Shariati 
has discussed at length in his works.) It is only after Abraham has 
inwardly agreed to undergo the trial and has psychologically and 
emotionally prepared himself to sacrifice what is most dear to him that he 
is absolved of making the sacrifice. His total devotion and commitment to 
the ultimate cause qualifies him to build the house of God for the people. 
he most meaningful lesson of Abraham's ordeal is that God did not want 
Ismail to be sacrificed but wanted Abraham to sacrifice his Ismail, his 
Most cherished attachments and feelings at an emotional and psycho- 
logical level. 
The purpose of the pilgrimage. then, is to develop in man total 
commitment to a suprapersonal cause, the ultimate value in the face of 
Which all other considerations pale into insignificance. Thus the pil- 
primage, as the Mujāhideen see it, is a multidimensional experience. 
sa 


ft circumambulations of the Kaaba and 
ood of sacrifice. Before the stage of 
causing any injury in any form to 


symphony which begins with the so’ 
reaches its climax in the roaring bl 


Sacrifice, the pilgrim was prohibited from À RERA 
Others or to himself, or even to plants. Now the revolutionary pilgrim must 


shed blood. At the moment when the search for reality and gnosis is about to 
be lost in idealistic symbolism, reality, stark, hard, and bloody, comes into 
the forefront and reveals the message of the rites of the ‘sacrifice’; that a real 
Struggle against the ‘idols’ — the forces of evil, oppression, despotism, and 
reaction — is not possible without sacrifice. Unafraid, fearless and in step 
with Abraham, we must go to war against those idols (Satans) who have 
today donned the cloak of religion and declare themselves to be custodians of 
our faith. Despite their proclamations that they are safeguarding the citadel 
of Islam, these Satans are safeguarding their own interests under the slogan 
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of Islam. They have become a party to the imperialist Satan.” 


Abraham’s story, conclude the Mujahideen-i-Khalq in their treatise, 1s 
not merely the story of a single individual or a historical prophet. It is the 
story of history. The Abrahams of today are those who fearlessly sacrifice 
their fondest attachments and possessions and in doing so are liberated 
from the insidious tendencies of exploiting others and dominating them. 
Without the readiness for sacrifice, nothing would remain of existence 
except decay and destruction. Sacrifice, then, means selflessness, the 
passage for realisation of freedom and unity, a prologue to revolution. 
Evolution, a slow and gradual process, does not proceed without a 
sudden forward thrust, without revolution, when the requisite conditions 
have been constellated. And revolution is not possible without sacrifice 
and selflessness. One has to die before one dies, by transcending and 
sublimating the cravings of the self-seeking ego, in order to life in unifying 
folds of eternal love. Sacrifice is the passage from ‘nothingness’ to ‘being 
the gateway to freedom from fear and anxiety, to liberation anc 
perfection. And the true Significance of sacrifice lies in qualitatively 
reliving Abraham’s experience, for ‘Allah has spoken the truth, therefore 
follow the religion of Abraham, the upright one’ (3:94). For Ali Shariati. 
the Mujahideen-i-Khalq were the followers of the religion of Abraham, 
the upright one.” After Mohammad Hanif-nejad, the 27-year-old 
founder of the Mujahideen-i-Khalq, and his four comrades were executed 
by the Pahlavi regime’s firing squads in 1971, Shariati in a moving elegy 
recorded his belief about what the emerging Mujahideen stood for, yit 
Mohammad Hanif-nejad portrayed as a symbol of Abrahamic tradition: 


O you who are committed to creatin 


; . iahids WhO 
g equity on earth, Muslim mujalids Y 
emanate from the community up 


A right by nature, who experienced ae 
during tawaf {circumambulation of the Kaaba during hajj, Muslim Pi 

grimage], and engaged in struggle [sa’y, a stage during hajj re-enacting the 
search and struggle of the Prophet Ismail’s mother, Hajar, for water in i 
desert] and attained consciousness and self-consciousness to comprehend bo 
meaning of Prophet Ismail’s sacrifice — you are the carriers of the liberating 
Message of touhid from Abraham, the message of the Qur'an, wielding the 


5 Ka v 5 more ater 
sword of Ali, and bringing as souvenir a vessel filled with the life-giving W® 
of Zam Zam." 


pes measure of revolutionary commitment and selflessness, sacrifice, i 
the Mujah leen-i-Khalq, is irrevocably connected to the social dime? 
ie È implicit in the Muslim pilgrimage to Kaaba, the House of | 
b God Oha experience of sacrifice that Abraham was commissio" a 
Ect cc. d the House at Mecca — a house that is a symbol ant 
ce r e collective house of mankind, as confirmed by the Qur # 
ost surely the first house appointed for ` kal 
blessed and a guidance for the natione ( 
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except God, and it i 
he e, house of all the people, shared equally by all: 
ep fos che ieee cua made equally for all, for the dweller therein 
collective cao is the house of equality and freedom, a model for the 
Prejudice, Gein humanity where people liberated from the noose of 
realise their te aot oppression and exploitation would live to 
tions are Pl Sool pla ea potential. It is a house where all contradic- 
that forms ai pS and humanity lives in the classless spirit of devine unity 
for contempora gral experience of the pilgrimage. The great challenge 
translate this id EA Abrahams’ lies in the degree to which they are able to 
society, With Fie, S real by striving for creating a touhidi classless 
Mujahideen cans awning of insight into life's purposive movement, the 
no reason why one should desist from wholeheartedly 


committi 
5 Ing one’s li . 
continuing the S to the collective and social uplift of the people and 
idol’-breaking mission of Abraham by smashing the 
tood in the | 


Changing £ 

Sing fac ; k 

Way of on of idols which in one form or the other have s 
al and spiritual liberation. 


Ali Shar; 
arig 
riati and the New Wave of Consciousness 


Tom 
~ an å 
yY, Dr. Ali Shariati (1933-77) is the epitome of the intellectual 


dimensio 
evo Mine, the Progressive Islamic movement. All the progressive and 
and Political’. tendencies for the intellectual, socio-economic, cultural 
tion of refo emancipation of the Muslim masses that fired the imagina- 
€xpression mers and activists during the past centuries find articulate 
tshad. jn M much of Shariati’s work. During his lectures at Hosienieh 
sed as a platform for 
ted out to his listeners 
ent similar to that of 


rom L mers needed to 
environment eet and Calvin, take up tasks appropriate [0 their 
Mediaeval E and always keep in mind that the Shi'a ‘ulama, unlike the 
City bourgeons. Pean clergyo enjoyed a great deal of influence over the 
did 8geoisie as well as over the urban and the rural masses.” But this 

alified to lead a social and 


ot me 
National rs that only the 'ulamā were qu 
olution meaningfully. He was influenced by the organised 


ed 
Partiou stiueele against the Pahlavi regime mes began in 1971, and 
t € armed y by the Mujahideen-i-Khalq movement. Shariati supported 
Of his te Struggle of the Mujahideen and propagated its message in some 
€ ke memorable and moving lectures. any of his students later 
hafan o OSTs of the Mujāhideen organisation. 
€? i often stressed that the return to true Islam would be led not by 


ulama Bane : : 
bo 4, but by the progressive rushanfakran (intelligentsia). In his 
ic ‘Renaissance’, ‘Reformation’, 


O 
eti 

snd nlighte he argued that the Islami 

enment’ would be brought about more by the intelligentsia 
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of Islam. They have become a party to the imperialist Satan.” 


Abraham's story, conclude the Mujahideen-i-Khalq in eee 
erely the story of a single individual or a historical prophet. It! Aten 

sem mat history. The Abrahams of today are those who fearlessly sacri Ic : 
Theis fondest attachments and possessions and in doing sete ei i 
from the insidious tendencies of exploiting others and dominating et 
Without the readiness for sacrifice, nothing would remain acer a 
except decay and destruction. Sacrifice, then, means mechan Em 
passage for realisation of freedom and unity, a prologue to revolu 3 
Evolution, a slow and gradual process, does not proceed withou . 

sudden forward thrust, without revolution, when the requisite gondition" 

have been constellated. And revolution is not possible without acrins. 

and selflessness. One has to die before one dies, by transcending a i 

sublimating the cravings of the self-seeking ego, in order to life in uni ying 

folds of eternal love. Sacrifice is the passage from ‘nothingness’ to bung, 

the gateway to freedom from fear and anxiety, to liberation . vals 

perfection. And the true significance of sacrifice lies in gels e 
reliving Abraham’s experience, for ‘Allah has spoken the truth, there i 

follow the religion of Abraham, the upright one’ (3:94). For Ali Sharia , 

the Mujahideen-i-Khalq were the followers of the religion of eet 

the upright one.” After Mohammad Hanif-nejad, the 27-year-0 d 

founder of the Mujahideen-i-Khalq, and his four comrades were execute 

by the Pahlavi regime’s firing squads in 1971, Shariati in a moving pe 

recorded his belief about what the emerging Mujahideen stood for, Wit) 

Mohammad Hanif-nejad portrayed as a symbol of Abrahamic tradition: 


. . è n sahi ho 
O you who are committed to creating equity on earth, Muslim mujaliids wh 


emanate from the community upright by nature, who experienced a 
during tawaf [circumambulation of the Kaaba during hajj, Muslim H 
grimage], and engaged in struggle [sa’y, a stage during hajj re-enacting e 
search and struggle of the Prophet Ismail’s mother, Hajar, for water in t 

desert] and attained consciousness and self-consciousness to comprehend pe 
meaning of Prophet Ismail’s sacrifice — you are the carriers of the liberating 


message of touhid from Abraham, the message of the Qur'an, wielding ba 
sword of Ali, and bringing as souvenir a vessel filled with the life-giving wate 
of Zam Zam.“ 


As a measure of revolutionar 
the Mujahideen-i-Khalq, is 
sion, as is implicit in the Mu: 
It was after his experience 
by God to build the Hous 
model for the collective h 


y commitment and selflessness, sacrifice, sil 
irrevocably connected to the social ee 
slim pilgrimage to Kaaba, the House of Goo. 
of sacrifice that Abraham was commissione 
at Mecca — a house that is a symbol and A 
ouse of mankind, as confirmed by the Qur’ãn: 
‘Most surely the first ho 


use appointed for men is the one at Makkah, 
blessed and a guidance for the nations’ (3:95). This house has no owne!+ 
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except God, and it is the house of all the people, shared equally by all: 
The sacred mosque we have made equally for all, for the dweller therein 
and for the visitor’ (22:25). 

The Kaaba, then, is the house of equality and freedom, a model for the 
collective house of humanity where people liberated from the noose of 
Prejudice, discrimination, oppression and exploitation would live to 
realise their self-actualising potential. It is a house where all contradic- 
tions are resolved and humanity lives in the classless spirit of devine unity 
that forms an integral experience of the pilgrimage. The great challenge 
for contemporary ‘Abrahams’ lies in the degree to which they are able to 
translate this ideal into the real by striving for creating a rouhidi classless 
Society. With the dawning of insight into life’s purposive movement, the 
Mujahideen see no reason why one should desist from wholeheartedly 
committing one’s life to the collective and social uplift of the people and 
Continuing the ‘idol’-breaking mission of Abraham by smashing the 
changing faces of idols which in one form or the other have stood in the _ 
Way of social and spiritual liberation. 


Ali Shariati and the New Wave of Consciousness 


pitome of the intellectual 


To many, Dr. Ali Shariati (1933-77) is the e | 
t. All the progressive and 


dimension of the progressive Islamic movemen I 
revolutionary tendencies for the intellectual, socio-economic, cultural 
and political emancipation of the Muslim masses that fired the imagina- 
tion of reformers and activists during the past centuries find articulate 
expression in much of Shariati’s work. During his lectures at Hosienieh 
Irshad, an Islamic centre at Tehran that he used as a platform for 
Propagating his views from 1968 to 1972, he pointed out to his listeners 
that contemporary Iran was at a stage of development similar to that of 
Pre-Reformation Europe. Consequently, political reformers needed to 
earn from Luther and Calvin, take up tasks appropriate to their 
environment and always keep in mind that the Shi’a ‘ulama, unlike the 
Mediaeval European clergy, enjoyed a great deal of influence over the 
City bourgeoisie as well as over the urban and the rural masses.” But this 
id not mean that only the 'ulamā were qualified to lead a social and 
National revolution meaningfully. He was influenced by the organised 
armed struggle against the Pahlavi regime that began in 1971, and 
Particularly by the Mujahideen-i-Khalq movement. Shariati supported 
the armed struggle of the Mujahideen and propagated its message in some 
of his most memorable and moving lectures. Many of his students later 
came members of the Mujahideen organisation. 
Shariati often stressed that the return to true Islam would be led not by 
the ’wlama, but by the progressive rushanfakran (intelligentsia). In his 
Ook Return, he argued that the Islamic ‘Renaissance’, ‘Reformation’, 
and ‘Enlightenment’ would be brought about more by the intelligentsia 
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than by the traditional clergy. In his Mazhab Ali'yeh Mazhab (Religion 
Against Religion), he claimed that in the modern age the intelligentsia 
was the true interpreter of religion. In Chah Bayad Kard? (What is To Be 
Done?), he insisted that progressive intellectuals were the genuine 
exponents of dynamic Islam. Similarly, in a pamphlet entitled Entizar 
(Expectations), he argued that scholastic learning could remain in the 
hands of the theologians but that true Islam belonged to Abu Dharr, the 
Mujahideen, and the revolutionary intelligentsia." N 
The logic of Shariati’s arguments clearly threatened the whole legiti- 
macy of the clergy. For if revolutionary Islam was the only true Islam. 
then scholastic Islam was false Islam, and revolutionaries, even if 
unacquainted with figh, were better Muslims because of their selfless 
struggle than the conservative ‘ulama with their verbal reservoir of 
Islamic learning. 
The twofold revolution Shariati envisaged — one national, the other 

social — was therefore to be carried forth by the intelligentsia 

because it is the intelligentsia that can grasp society's inner contradictions» 

especially class contradictions, raise public consciousness by pointing out 

these contradictions, and learn lessons from the experience of Europe and 

other parts of the Third World.” 


Having thus charted the way to the future, it was for the intelligentsia tO 
guide the masses through the dual revolutions. But the intelligentsia S 
estrangement from both Islam and its revolutionary dimension was a 
major factor in postponing a popular, grass-roots revolution in many 
Muslim countries. Much of Shariati’s concern was therefore directed at 
focussing the attention of the intelligentsia and the educated youth on 
Islam as a revolutionary ideology. Given his exposure to sociology, 
history, and the history of revolutionary struggles in the 


Sh Shariati presented Islam in an idiom that his audience unde” 
stood. 


The Methodology of the Prophet’s Revolution 


To bring Islam to the forefront of socio-political struggle in an ideologica! 
framework, and to inject it as a dynamic force in the life of the individue 
and society, Shariati suggests using the method that he believed 

Prophet Mohammad had used for effecting social change and se t 
transformation among people. This method was different and distin? 


from other approaches — the conservative, the revolutionary, 4" n 
reformist. For Shariati, conservatism was a method used by formalists @ 
guardians of traditions. 


It was employed b to prese!” 
the outworn customs a Aad intakes ed ed 


nd superstitions in soci ey belieY 
themselves to be the sı iety because they 


Ociety’s guardians. The conservative clings t° 
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ce, quom of the past because ‘his logic tells him that if we 
the tree’. Oee of the past, it is as if we have separated the root from 
become oy E peice therefore, social relationships that had 
Saved act me fee vat customs and the existing social structure were 
which La G society. Opposed to conservatism was revolutionarism, 
taniamonntto s araona outdated customs and relationships as 
to make a ni stapnation: For the revolutionary, 1t was necessary 
had become i: reak with the forms, customs and relationships which 
supposedl Cians clamped to the body and spirit of the people. The 
ism. with apa le way between the above two approaches was reform- 
an Spprosch cimprasis on changing social conditions gradually. But such 
required. b aS ayes feasible in practice, because the long period of time — 
enemies ta y t © reformist approach allowed internal and external 
attain I gain strength and destroy the objectives reformists hoped to 
Th through gradual change. 
Menina of the Prophet, however, was 
iitarre hods — he kept the form of a custom, but ch 
revolutionary way. 


different from the above 
anged its meaning 


ainer of a custom which has deep 
tten used from generation to 
e spirit, direction and 
decisive and immedi- 


The Prophet preserves the form, the cont 
roots in society and to which people have g0 
generation, but he changes the contents. He changes th 
practical application of this custom in a revolutionary, 
ate manner." 


a thought that the Prophet’s method had the positive character- 
Sh illu a the other methods. Among the many examples Shariati cited 
hs Strate the Prophet's method was hajj, the annual pilgrimage to 
Was SA; Before the Prophet Mohammad, the circumambulation of Kaaba 
st: a glorified form of idol worship loaded with ancester worship and 
ene ee While the Arabs performed the pilgrimage for idol 

Behan they believed that Abraham, the Friend of God, had built 
fae a the house where they kept their idols. According to Shariati, it 

Srevealed to the Prophet of Islam to take the form of the hajj ritual and 


ch iti i 
TR it into ‘the largest, most beautiful, and deepest rite founded upon 
unity of God and oneness of mankind’. Through his revolutionary 
itual but revolution- 


h which retained the mould and form of the ri y 
Pirina aii the Prophet, according to Shariati, took the rite of the 
‘completel of idol worshipping tribes and changed it into a custom 
Tevoluti ely contrary to, and opposite of, its original use’. This was a 
Pei re leap, marking a shift in consciousness and in the way one 
ives ended things. As a result of this method, the Arab people did not 
o undergo the anguish of having to dispense with historically rooted 


and > > 
emotionally valued traditions and rituals. Rather, ‘they sensed the 


reyi ¢ A : , 
val and truth and cleansing of their eternal customs’. They could, 


US: ésas A 
S, easily move from idol worship to the other end of the spectrum: 
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unity. Although this method was more sudden and unexpected than any 
cultural or intellectual revolution, society was not aware of the fact that 
the building and foundations of its idol worship had been torn down. ‘This 
leap, this social method, found within the traditions of the Prophet is a 
revolution within a custom which preserves the outer form but changes 
the content.’ Shariati believed that the Prophet’s method was the only 
method which the clear-minded intelligentsia could effectively use for 
bringing about change and transformation in modern Muslims and their 
society. ‘It is with this method that one can reach revolutionary goals 
without forcibly bearing all the consequences of a revolution and without 
opposing the basis of faith and ancient social values’. The great advantage 
of this method was that through applying it, one did not remove oneself 
from the people. Being a firm believer in the traditions of his culture. 
Shariati realised that it was not possible to inject ideas from other cultures 
which had no organic roots. By applying the methodology of the Prophet 
in his own society, Shariati was able to redefine ‘the basis of the belief of 
his people as well as his society’s perception of itself’. ; 
Following the Prophet’s method, Shariati attributed to hajj a symbolic 
significance with social and political implications in a contemporary 
idiom. As Shariati saw it, hajj was a magnificent ritual for tuning man S 
consciousness to the frequency of a permanent revolution and for 
propelling man and society on the evolutionary path of growth towards 
perfection. There was a definite social and political component to hajj 10 
addition to its spiritual significance. For instance, the ritual that require 
the pilgrims to hit three idols with stones during a stage in hajj was viewe 
by Shariati as having a crucial symbolic significance for the present. He 
saw these three idols as capitalism, despotism, and religious hypocrisy. 
Hajj was an objective expression of the oneness and unity of mankind, p 
a classless and harmonised humanity striving together toward sublime 
value. The challenge for the Muslim was to translate the touhit 
subjectively experienced during hajj into working principles and objec- 
tive realities in one’s life and society by keeping constantly in mind t 
significance of the experience and renewing it through recollection ° 
God: ‘Who created you from a single soul’ (Qur'an, 4:1). Hajj was an 
exercise where one trained oneself in the Abrahamic tradition to become 
the destroyer of reactionary forms and outmoded relationships in one 5 


society. When standing at Abraham’s position (maqam-i-Ibrahim» a 
stage during hajj): : 


you promise God that you will fight to save people from being burned by me 
fire of oppression, ignorance and reaction. During the battle for pe°P - 
liberation (jihad) throw yourself in the fire to save other people. Live theo? 
Abraham did and be the architect of the Kaaba of faith in your times- 
people to step out from the swamps of stagnated and useless lives- Awake? 


) è e 
them from their stupor so that they refuse to suffer oppression in th 
darkness of ignorance. 
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To Strive truly in the way of God and way of the people, one had first to 
achieve taqwa, that is, ‘train oneself in becoming a responsible rebel by 
becoming genuinely involved in the problems of the people’. For it was 
tod samt achieve faqwa ‘by becoming a monk and isolating oneself 
ia p ‘ ple’. However, it was no easy task to become amujahid, a striver 

he path of God and the people, without facing immense hardships and 
staggering odds: - 


The way of righteousness, the road toward Allah, may never be approached 
without practicing devotion, self-denial, transpersonal generosity (isaar), 
captivity, torture, exile, pain, endless danger, even the firing squad. This is 
poe may walk with the people and step in the direction to approach 
ah." 

hi Shariati applied the Prophet's methodology to the problems of society, 
nistory, and man’s growth and development, 
Sociology, a philosophy of history, and an anthropology (or evolutionary 
Psychology) in the Islamic tradition. The foundation of all this work rests 
On touhid (divine unity) asa world view. For Shariati, belief in touhid has 
its social, material, and human implications. It lays down the infrastruc- 
ture for the unity of mankind, for the integration of social classes, and for 
the unity of creation in the universe. Applied to the social plane, the 
Simple logic of touhid is that if God is one, humanity must become one to 
Teflect the unity of God in the unity ojf mankind. Shariati’s conception of 
Man, society and history is evolutionary, dynamic, and dialectical. He 
views man as a combination of opposites and a dialectical being. The 
Contradiction between the two poles within him — his lowly, animal and 
ase tendencies and his quest for sublime values, for transcending his 
Situation and urging him towards absolute perfection (God) — creates 
the Permanent evolutionary oscillation in man. Thus ma 
the two forces within him pulling in opposite directions, towards baseness 
(mud) and towards absolute perfection (God), . Because of his dual 
Nature, man is subject to a certain form of deterministic evolutionary 
Movement. God is absolute will and consciousness. Man is a manifesta- 
tion of God's will and is continuously evolving towards God. Religion isa 
Means for this evolutionary movement, not an end in itself. As for 
history, it is the story of man’s becoming. Whereas man is born of the 
inner battle between ‘mud and spirit’ and “Satan and God’ in Adam, 
history begins with the battle between Cain and Abel. The war within 
Adam is subjective; that between Cain and Abel is objective. History, 
ike man, is a dialectical movement. The contradiction in history begins 
When Cain (representing private ownership and the agricultural system) 
Kills Abel (representing the age of primitive communism). Abel, the 
erdsman, is killed by Cain, the landlord. With this, the age of common 
©Wnership of sources of production in nature (the age of hunting and 
Pastoralism) and the spirit of brotherhood and true faith are destroyed. It 
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is replaced by the age of agriculture, private gg apr 
hypocrisy and violation of other people’s rights. Before the struge : 
between Cain and Abel began, private and monopolistic ownership o 
natural resources, for instance of water and earth, was non-existent. 
Everything was equally available to everyone. oe 

Shariati’s concept of sociology is also derived from the Qur'an ane 
other Islamic sources. As he views it, only two forms of societies ars 
possible — the society based upon touhid, belief in divine unity, and the 
society based upon shirk, ascribing partners to God (polytheism). 
Opposed to rouhid as a world-view is the world-view based upon shirk. é 
leitmotif in Shariati’s works stresses the point that the difference between 
the two world-views (touhid vs.shirk) is no simple difference — for oF 
battle of history, religion in various forms of shirk has justified socia 
shirk i.e., divisions in society, whether economic, moral, or racla 
whereas touhid throughout history has been fighting against the wora 
view of shirk and the social divisions and hierarchies born of this worl a 
view. The battle of history, therefore, is the battle of religion aem 
religion. Shariati believes that l9th-century intellectuals were zien ad 
their belief that religion had played the role of a narcotic, for her et 
seen religion to have always been used as a tool by the ruling classes sr 
justifying their oppression and exploitation of the people. But ine 
intellectuals, Shariati noted, failed to distinguish between the world-vie z 
of shirk and the world-view of touhid, an error in which moder 
intellectuals persist to this day.” 


Ideological Commitment and Social Action . social 
According to Shariati, Islam brought the greatest revolution in the re" 
and spiritual history of man by changing the direction of religious ei as 
from the ‘hereafter’ to the ‘here and now’. Through a thematic ana a 
of Qur’anic chapters. Shariati demonstrated that the dominant ee 
accounting for three-quarters of the Qur'an, dealt with society and lief. 
natural and material phenomena, and thought, reflection and be i 
Furthermore, only two of the 114 chapters in the Qur'ān dealt W 


NE $ > x 5 ere 
religious rituals.” Social commitme 
therefore central 


continuum betwee 
service to God. M 


must direct all one’s energy, will, and blood to the path of growth oa 
evolution of human Society by fighting against oppression. exploitatie is 
and ignorance of the masses. In the socially aware and conscient! sic 
individual, ideological commitment Was an expression of this ee 
sense of responsibility and yearning for higher values. Given this 1 es$ 
tendency and universal urge, the Muslim youth on the path of awaren 
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‘ 
had to face a peculiar dilemma. Having rejected the stagnant facade of a 
formalist Islam, the youth had two choices: either to opt for modernism 
by incorporating the consumer-oriented model of Western capitalism in 
their imperialist-backed society or to accept Marxism with its material- 
istic philosophical basis. Neither of these options could really serve the 
interest of Muslims. Moreover, both imperialism and Marxism would not 
countenance the emergence of Islam as a progressive revolutionary 
ideology, though for entirely different reasons. Imperialism was opposed 
to revolutionary Islam because it feared losing its markets and its 
exploitive control of Muslim societies, whereas Marxism could oppose | 
revolutionary Islam for fear of losing its ideological basis among 
revolutionary forces in a predominantly Muslim Third World. i 
Shariati’s main criticism of Marxism was directed against the Marxist 
premise that gave a purely materialistic dimension to the struggle against 
exploitation and to class contradictions. Shariati believed this over- 
emphasis on materialism was unnecessary, that the struggle against 
capitalism and the cla system should have formulated its philosophy of 
history not by rejecting religion but by linking itself up with the struggles 
Of the prophets, because ‘without religion, it is not possible to have true 
Socialism for creating a classless society’. 


Progressive Islam and Socialism 


There appears to be almost no difference between Iqbal and Shariati on 
this issue. Iqbal wished to see a revolution in Islam similar to the 
Bolshevik revolution but with a spiritual basis. Expounding this idea 
further, Khalifa Abdul Hakim, acknowledged to be ‘the most authorita- 
tive and faithful disciple of Iqbal’, states that,” 


the Islamic ‘umma also wants to undergo a revolution more or less similar to 
the one that occurred in Russia, but the motive for this revolution should be 
Islam, not atheism. In fact, the spirit of ouhid should be the motive force for 


the entire revolution.” 


For Iqbal, socialism was admirable as it had ‘most successfully accom- 
Plished the task of demolishing redundant customs and institutions. The 
religion it foreswore deserved to be rejected’.” According to Iqbal, if 
Socialism had eliminated monarchy, aristocracy, and capitalism, it had 
done the right thing, because together, these dehumanising practices had 
downgraded the stature of man to a level lower than that of an animal. But 
achieving welfare in terms of food and housing was not the sole purpose 
of human existence, the stages of human evolution being infinite. 

_ When viewed in its historical perspective, socialism, however, had an 
irrevocable weakness. Since socialism is the product of the materialistic 
Struggle of the West and is born of the view that existence has no reality 
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apart from the material nature, it linked the S a just i a 
cial order in material life with atheism. For Iqbal, this was unne cessa i 
for an egalitarian revolution need not necessarily have any relation tou 
urely materialistic philosophy of atheism. Nevertheless, Iqbal held that 
Phe Bolshevik Revolution could be linked with Islam’ because such an 
economic system was identical to the Islamic spirit.” For Iqbal, ae 
Shariati and the Mujahideen-i-Khalq, if the correct belief about God an 
the human spirit were incorporated in socialism, then ‘socialism becomes 
Islam’.” Khalifa Abdul Hakim also makes Iqbal’s Position on the issue a 
private ownership unequivocal; Iqbal agrees with the Muslim socialists 
and communists that ‘the earth is created by God, and it has the same 
standing as water and air on which none can claim personal ownership K 
From the above, one can draw the unambiguous conclusion that Iqbal is a 
Muslim socialist. While Iqbal might not have specifically advocated a 
‘classless’ society, the egalitarian spirit is unmistakable in his wae 
For Iqbal, the religious ideal of Islam is organically related to the socia 
order. The rejection of the one involves the rejection of the other. Islam 
did not content itself with the mere enunciation of a fundamenta’ 
principle. It applied that principle to concrete life and showed the ayeas 
to how it should work. ‘It gives Muslims the ideal of a state as a socialistic 
and democratic structure ™ However, as pointed out earlier, Islam $ 
socialism is different from Marxism as it does not accept dialectical 
materialism as the ultimate reality and a substitute for God.” This is the 
divide which distinguishes the progressive Islamic movement as it stands 
today (Iqbal, Shariati, Taleqani, Mujāhideen-i-Khalq) from Marxism. 
However, Iqbal was attracted by several Marxist teachings ‘insofar as 
they exemplified Islamic social principles’. He cited the Soviet Union as 


proof that some Islamic social Principles could be applied in modern 
times: 


From the behaviour of nations it appears to me that the rapid progress of 


Russia is not without gain. Perhaps at this time it demonstrates the truth that 
is hidden in the phrase, ‘Say: the surplus.’ 


‘Say: the surplus’ refers to the 
‘and they ask thee wh 
say: the surplus’ (2: 


Quranic verse which Iqbal often cited: 
at they should spend (in the cause of social welfare) 
219). Iqbal’s socialism is rooted in Islam’s socia 
teachings based on Islamic principles of equality and brotherhood. For 
Iqbal, the idea of human unity in Islam is ‘neither a concept O 
philosophy, nor a dream of poetry. As a social movement, the aim mi 
Islam was to make the idea a living factor in a Muslim’s daily life and ne 
carry it towards further fruition.” This fuller fruition, for ie 
Mujahideen-i-Khalg, is to be found in their classless society where be ta 
in divine unity — touhid — forms the basis. Shariati also argued that t 5 
Prophet's intention was to establish not just a monotheistic religion bi 
nizam-i-touhid (unitary society) that would be bound together by publi 
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virtue, by the common struggle for ‘justice’, “equality”, ‘human brother- 
hood’, public ownership of the means of production, and, most 
Significant of all, by the burning desire to create in this world a ‘classless 
society’, “ 

The central theme in much of Shariati’s work is that Third World 
countries such as Iran need two interconnected and concurrent revolu- 
tions: a national revolution to end all forms of imperial domination and 
revitalise the country’s culture, heritage, and national identity; and a 
social revolution to end all forms of exploitation, eradicate poverty and 
Capitalism, modernise the economy and most important of all, establish a 
Just’, ‘dynamic’ and ‘classless society’. The Islamic concept of equity or 
gest features prominently in the works of Shariati, as it does in the 
Writings and speeches of Taleqani, the progressive ayatollah whom the 
Shah had thrown in prison for collaborating with the Mujahideen-i- 
Khalq. For all these progressive forces, gest is the central economic and 
Social concept leading to an egalitarian society. According to Taleqani, 
gest means giving everyone the right that is his due and returning to him 
the fruits of his labour and thought. It means the negation of exploitation 
of man by man, ‘the vilest and meanest of all phenomena that have 
emerged in history’. Taleqani also dealt explicitly with the stand of Islam 
regarding secular or communist revolutionaries who had staked their 
lives in the struggle for the uplift of underprivileged people, to bring 
at and justice in society and not to make any personal gains. He said 

at 


the problem of equity is of such great importance in religion and in Islam that 
the Qur'an places the murderers of even those persons who have nothing to 
do with religion, yet are fighting for the cause of equity, in the same category 
as the murderers of the prophets.” 


Taleqani supported this contention by quoting from the Qur'an the 


relevant verse: 


e who unjustly kill the Prophets and 


Those who veil the verses of God, thos ; 
a painful 


also unjustly kill those who have risen for equity, promise them 
agony (Al-Imran 20). 


Elaborating this theme further, Taleqani points out that those who are 
familiar with the interpretation of the Qur'an are aware that in the above 
verse the murder of those persons who have risen for establishing equity 
Points to a group other than the prophets — that is, to a people who had 
Not heärd or grasped the call of the Prophet: 
Such people are not to be accused, for, nevertheless they are moving on the 
path towards equity. They have risen for actualizing gest (equity. The Qur an 
ranks their murderers with those who murder prophets. It has warned their 
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rderers of a painful doom. This is the liberating truth of Islam since its first 
mu sora pa 
days.” 


Talewani reiterated the standpoint of progressive Muslims vis-a-vis 
Marxist revolutionaries during a meeting with a Cuban delegation: 


We have common ideas with the Marxists in negating exploitation and 
imperialism, and for safeguarding freedom. What we do not accept is on 
primacy given to materialism (by the Marxists). We believe in the primacy © 

God. We believe in the primacy of conscious and creative origin. For us, the 
Cuban Revolution is a magnificant revolution. In fact, any revolution in any 
part of the world which is against injustice, despotism, and imperialism, is in 
our view an Islamic revolution.” 


Shariati, the Marxists and the Clergy Scie 

While imperialism and class inequalities were denounced as pociehy” 
main long-term enemies, two additional issues also became the targets ae 
many of Shariati’s polemics. The first was ‘vulgar Marxism’, especially a 
the ‘Stalinist variety’; the second was conservative Islam, notably the 
clerical variety that had been propagated by the ruling classes for os 
twelve centuries in order to stupefy the exploited masses. Thus many O 

Shariati’s controversial works deal precisely with Marxism, particularly 
the different brands of Marxism, and with clericalism, especially 1ts 
conservative misinterpretation of Shi’ism.” 

It is significant that in his polemics Shariati did not resort to the stock 
argument that the clergy invariably used against the left: that Marxists 
were atheists and kafirs (blasphemers) and consequently, amoral, 

-~ corrupt, sinful and wicked. On the contrary, in discussing Marxism, he 
argued that what defined a true Muslim was not possession of a subjective 


faith in God, the soul, and the hereafter, but rather the willingness to take 
©- ‘concrete’ action for the truth: 


Examine carefully how the Qur'an uses the word kafir. The word is only used 
to describe those who refuse to take action. It is never used to describe those 
who reject metaphysics or the existence of God, the soul, and resurrection. 


It was to stress this premise that the opening sentence of Iqbal’s magnum 
opus, The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, says that the 
Qur‘an is a book which emphasises deed rather than idea’. lë 

Insofar as Muslims and Marxists were concerned, just as it was possib 
for Muslims to learn and benefit from science, so they could learn from 
Marxism for achieving and interpreting their Islamic objectives an 
ideals:” 


Why should it not be possible for Islam to gain from the revolutionary 
experience of other peoples, of other schools of thought, in pursuing i 
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ideological direction, and for achieving the objectives its ideology envisions? 
To the extent that such an approach is scientific and evolutionary, to that 


extent it is Islamic.” 


However, the perceptive Shariati in his ideological encounter with 
many Iranian Marxists could not fail to notice the dogmatic attitude of 


many of the ardent followers of Marx. Their rigidity and one-dimension- 


alism were comparable to that of the clerical monopolists in self- 


centredness and a desire to monopolise scientific socialism. For Shariati, 
Opposition to economic exploitation, class polarisation and capitalism 
represents the common interests of the majority of people and emanates 
from the burning quest for freedom among socially aware, conscientious 
and committed individuals. Therefore, to restrict the right to struggle for 
an egalitarian society to a particular brand of materialistic ideology is to- 
be as narrow-minded and prejudiced as the high priests of various 
religious sects, with each sect being convinced that only those who adhere 
to its particular mode of belief, ritual and principles are truly human and 
‘the chosen’, the rest being ‘infidels’, or ‘deviants’ heading for hell, and 


therefore, ‘fi xecution’.”* 
foe ine was not the sole prerogative of any particular 
Philosophy, world-view, Or group, no one had the pain a a 
universal ideological monopoly on revolutions. While a — BY 
return to Islam, Shariati frequently criticised the traditional ulamd in 
order to differentiate himself from conservative, clerical Islam: 
It is not enough to say we must return to Islam. We must specify which Islam: 
that of Abu Dharr or that of Marwan the ruler. Both are called Islamic, but 
there is a huge difference between them. One is the Islam of the caliph 
the palace, and of the rulers. The other is the Islam of the people, a a 
exploited, and of the poor. Moreover, it is not good enough ue say JE s He 
be ‘concerned’ about the poor. The corrupt caliphs said the same rue Is ‘a 
is more than concerned. It instructs the believer to fight for justice, equa ity 


and elimination of poverty.” 


ecoming an integral part of the ruling 
class, of ‘institutionalising’ revolutionary Shi'ism, and therby betraying 
its original goals. He also blamed them for failing to Sa att the work of 
reformers such as Syed Jamal-ud-Din Afghani. He spoke out against 
their demanding ‘blind obedience’ from their ye aioe retaining a 
‘monopoly’ over religious texts, and preventing the public rom gaining 
access to true Islam. He claimed that the clergy refused to look ahead and 
instead looked back at some mythical ‘glorious age and treated the 
scriptures as if they were fossilised, scholastic porn +) rather than an 
inspiration for a dynamic revolutionary world outlook. 


Shariati accused the 'ulamā of b 
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Through his first-hand experience and dealings with the clergy, Shariati 
discovered and revealed the destructive nature of religious reaction and 
discussed and analysed its insidious effects on the cultural, political, 
economic and ideological dimensions as a historical process. His penetrat- 
ing insight enabled him to develop a new framework and delineate the 
features of religious reaction: deceit and manipulation (tazvir) were 
potential components of economic expediency in the face of economic 
power (zar); coercive intimidation (zur) was a correlate of economic 
-exploitation (estesmar), an ignorance born in closed minds at the mass 
__ level (estehmaar), a potential ally of despotism (estabdad). His detailed 
_ descriptions and analysis of religious reaction revolve around the above 
concepts. He developed this new terminology because he felt compelled 
to ‘open anew account’ for religious reaction, which derives its power and 
legitimacy by attributing to itself divine sanction and a supramaterial 
status and by maintaining a symbiotic relationship with ‘earthly rulers » 
entrenched despotic and exploitative powers. In a candid letter to his wife 
written after Hosienieh Irshad was closed by the combined efforts of 


SAVAK and the clergy, Shariati referred to the ‘high priests’ of religious 
power: 


They have huge reservoirs of stupidity, ignorance and prejudice at the 
disposal of their deceit, cunning, and treachery, the pulpits and the mihrabs 
and thousands of admirers and preachers who look up to them, and the huge 


material support of Zionism, and the genius of imperialism and the CIA at 
their back.” 


His direct interaction with members of the clergy during the four yeats 


of his work at Hosienieh Irshad was an eye-opener. In a letter to his 
father, Shariati wrote: 


Although I have been brought up in a religious environment since MY 
childhood, and I have grown among religious people doing religious work, 
nevertheless the situation was such that I never got the opportunity of living 
with the mullas — we were merely neighbours of the mullas and their 
particular environment, not residents under the same roof. But now I an 
facing them directly, and I have seen them without their pretentions and in 
their natural dealings. I have become aware of their intense degree Gi 
selfishness, ignorance, ruthlessness, heartlessness, lying, and greed for the 
material. They are prepared to do anything, any treachery, and will join 
hands with anyone where their personal and group interests are concerne: 
Every day which passes reveals more clearly their grotesque face « - + their 
treachery and betrayal are unparalleled and of a type that even the 
mercenary agents of the Shah’s interrogation dbe 


z . l 
: and torture apparatus WOU 
ashamed.” ppara 
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A elas s condemnation by the grand ayarollahs, the clerical leaders 
a t heir rank and file did not give rise to despair. If anything, it merely 
confirmed that he was on the right path: F 


ey ca ele | and eres that [our] path is right is the fact that 

i f s and conflicts are not a product of misunderstandings or 
personal differences or clash of personal or private interests. The real cause is 
the difference and contradiction between two modes of thought, two paths, 
two forms of works. One is a form heading towards decay and condemned to 
obliteration, the other is a form which is destined to be born and grow 
because of the spirit of the time and in conformity to the needs of the milieu. 
This is the reason why they [the traditional clergy] despite all their religious 
paraphernalia, the sacred signs and titles that they have stuck to themselves, — 
their organised establishment, and the support among the common masses, 
will become more and more helpless, despised, and rejected. The more that 
they try [to preserve their hold], the more they will sink in the swamps of their 


destiny.” 


On the opposite side, facing this decaying religious form, is the true 


religion: 


yes, imperialism and its alert agents are 
| intelligentsia conditioned by its own 
it is a religion, and the common 
hinking it to be kufr. The 
will become a Moses to- 


Reaction views it with murderous € 
frightened of its growth. the officia 
traditional mould attacks it just because 
masses view it with estrangement, even t 
establishment knows that this new-born child 
morrow, and so, the pharaoh (political power), the mullas (religion of the 
establishment) and the mala (fat-bellied capitalists) would try and go after it 
and uproot it. But despite all this, Divine Providence has willed that the new 
stirrings of life, although in a minority, will prevail over the majority. This it 
has been in the past, so it will be this time.” 


The outspoken Shariati repeatedly emphasised that in Muslim lands, the 
Way towards liberation was through liberating Islam from the claws of the 
Professional clergy, ‘a distinct group who had imprisoned Islam by 
p onopolising it. Whether consciously or unconsciously, this group was 
inked to the ‘ruling powers’. ‘the dominant class’, and ‘capital’. Ever 
eens of the potential of the traditional clergy for leading people astray, 
P ariati prayed: ‘God! Don’t let my faith in Islam and my love for the 

Tophet and his family make me a party to the merchants of religion, the 


Oppression of fanaticism, and the hirelings of reaction. "" 
and Shariati was arrested to 


š Although Hosienieh Irshad was closed | A 
Spend 600 days and nights in solitary confinement before being able to 
escape to London, he was confident that the future belonged to dynamic 
slam. The zeal and commitment that he had observed among the 


educated youth of Iran flocking to his lectures, and their revolutionary 
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action stemming from a progressive Islamic ideology that had by now 
crystallised in the Mujahideen, convinced Shariati that Islam had broken 
out of the prison walls of the professional clergy: 


Since the time Islam has come out from the monopoly of the clergy, since that 
moment I am convinced that Islam has reached a crucial state [in its history]. 
Islam has found selfless fighters and true lovers from among the lay 
generation. They have passionately experienced Islam, the spirit of the time. 
and the direction of history. Today we see that they are changing the history 
of Islam at a planetary level [by wresting it from the asphyxiating grip of the 
= clergy]. With the death of our official [formal] clergy, Islam will not die.” 


hariati compared the daring action of young and regenerated revolu- 

tionaries, fighting against despotism and reaction, to the inertia of the 
fossilised scholars crouched over escapist treatises in the secluded corners 
of their theological seminaries: 


Half a dozen conscious, socially aware, and conscientious high schoo! 
students have far more worth than a large number of ‘titled’, ‘turbaned ` 
‘respectable’, ‘revered and ostentatious believers’. For the latter end up '™ 
meaninglessness and dogma, whereas the former kindle the sparks from where 
the flames of illumination, evolution, and revolution rage. Islam began with 
these flames, and its reconstruction would also begin with them." 


i Despite a strong ideological framework and powerful political organisa- 
tion, the progressive Islamic movement in Iran failed to secure political 
power. Instead, power gravitated into the hands of the Ayatollah 
Khomeini, better known to his followers as ‘imam of the ‘umma’ (leader 
tof Muslim people) and the clergy that support him. In this sense. tP? 
i Iranian experience poses a sharp contrast to the Pakistan Movement. 
where liberal and democratic Muslims secured political power despite 
two factors: 1) opposition of Islamic political organisations led by ‘ulama 
who were known political scholars; and 2) the absence of a well- 
articulated ideology. The movement for a separate homeland for 


objectives. Pakistan was not meant to be a theocracy, a religious Stat? 
ruled by the 'ulamd. This was a point about which Pees one no ambiguity: 
and it was clearly stated by Mohammad Ali Jinnah, the creator ° 
-= Pakistan, in a speech during the height of the Muslim struggle 

Pakistan: ‘What are we fighting for? What are we aiming at? It is not for P 


_ theocracy, nor for a theocratic state." But if that was so, then WPa 
about religion? mils 
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orldly goods are nothing 


Religion is there, and religion is dear to us. All the w 
y vital, 


to us when we talk of religion, but there are other things which are ve 
and without political power how can you 


our social life, our economic life, 
defend your faith and your economic life?" 


Thus, for Mohammad Ali Jinnah, the relationship between social 
emancipation, economic strength, political power and religion was in no 
way contradictory. A few months after the creation of Pakistan, Jinnah 
repeated that ‘Pakistan was not going to bea theocratic state, to be ruled 
by priests with a divine mission’."" 4 

_The misgivings about the nature of a theocratic state ruled by religious — 
divines. which Mohammad Ali Jinnah had intuitively felt, Ali Shariati 
had experienced through his first-hand knowledge of an encounter with — 


Iran’s vast and hierarchical religious establishment. His description ofa 


theocratic regime, therefore, is more lucid. For Shariati, a theocracy isa 


regime wherein members of the religious hierarchy occupy political and — 
governmental positions (1-e- positions of power both in the party and the 


government): 


Theocracy means the rule of the clergy over the people; the natural effect of 
such a government is despotic oppression, because the clergy believes itself ‘ 
to be the vicegerent of God and the legitimate authority for implementing 
what it believes to be God's commands on earth. In such a state, people have 
no right to express themselves, criticise, or disagree and oppose the clergy. AA 
religious scholar self-righteously believes himself to be a religious authority, 
just because he happens to belong toa religious apparatus and not because of 
the people’s view and popular endorsement. Therefore, if such a person 
attains power, he would be an irresponsible ruler because he does not hold i 
himself accountable to the people. "™ 
b 
P a 
Such a state of affairs would inevitably result in the creation of the most 
terrible form of despotism, oppression, tyranny, and personal dictator- 
ship, because the spiritual ruler ‘believes himself to be the Shadow of 
God and His representative On earth’."” Given such a suprapersonal j 


position, the religious dictator 

i 
rof the people. He shows no hesitation 
ation. for he sees in them the will of 


God. In addition he believes those who oppose him are people who are — 
‘accursed by God’, lost and deviants, ‘untouchables’ and the “enemies of God 
; any punishment or tyranny to 


and religion’, who have ‘no right to be alive’; p nn} 
which such ‘dissidents’ are subjected is viewed by him [the supreme religious 


ruler] as God's justice." 


„and honou 


controls the life, property 
ssion and viol 


in committing any transgre 
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establishment in Iran, with an organisational network, power, and 
influence of Shi’a divines among the common masses, Shariati’s prog- 
nosis of a theocratic regime appears realistic enough for Iran. The Islamic 
regime in Iran has used its interpretation of theocracy in the concept of 
the wilayat-i-faqih for vesting the supreme and absolute authority of the 
state in the person of Jmam Khomeini and in his absence, in a successor 
senior ayatollah, or a supreme council of divines (fugaha). The function 
of the faqih presupposes powers far superior to those of any modern 
tuler, since they practically involve not only sweeping political, judicial 
and legislative powers, but also, contrary to what Khomeini initially 
declared, spiritual prerogative." 

Article 110 of Iran’s Islamic Constitution confers on the wilayat-i-faqih 
(or the Council of Divines) powers to appoint and dismiss the 
Supreme commanders of the armed forces and the commander-in-chief of 
the Islamic Revolutionary Guards, to declare war and peace, to approve 
the suitability of presidential candidates, and to dismiss the president of 
the republic with due regard to the interest of the country. The presidency 
and the parliament, although directly elected by the people after 
approval of presidential candidates by the wilayat-i-fagin and the 
Screening of the candidates for the parliament after their ‘Islamic 
credentials have been ascertained, are’ subordinate to the office of the 
faqih or the Council of Divines. The Islamic government in Iran believes 
that opposition to it system is tantamount to waging war against God and 
His emissary, a crime that must be punished by death, The Iranian regime 
has demonstrated its willingness and ability to confront its opponents an 
critics by practically carrying out this punishment. For example, after the 
outbreak of street demonstrtions protesting the dismissal of Bani Sadr 
from the presidency on 20 June 1981, Ayatollah Moussavi Tabrizi, chief 
prosecutor of the Islamic Republic, made the following declaration in @ 

Friday prayer congregation: 


Anyone who opposes this system and the just Jmam of the Muslims 
[Khomeini] must be killed. If such a person is arrested, [he or she] must be 
killed, and if wounded, further wounds must be inflicted to the extent that he 
[or she] is dead. Anyone who refuses to obey the just Jmam and opposes a 
[present] system must be given the death sentence." 


The above declaration was repeatedly broadcast on the Iranian radio 
and television and published in the local press. Other religious officials © 
the Islamic Republic have also stressed the illegality of any challenge to 
the position of the faqih as a revolt against ‘divine sovereignty’.'" 

However, for progressive Muslims, an Islamic state has an altogethet 
different meaning, diametrically Opposite to that espoused by the [ranian 
ulamā. Broadly speaking, from their progressive Islamic perspective @ 
state based on the touhidi concept has two basic qualifications:' 1) it is not 
based on (mere) force and domination; and 2) it aims at achieving idea 
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principles in human society. These criteria make the divide between a 
secular and a ‘dynamic’ state based on the fouhidi concept rather 
nebulous. However, with touhid forming the spiritual basis of Muslim 
society, and given that ‘the essence of rouhid as a working idea is equality, 
solidarity, and freedom’, the state, from the Islamic standpoint, becomes 
an endeavour to transform these ideal principles into space-time 
forces 2" In other words, any state striving to realise the ideals of 
equality, freedom, and solidarity in human society, is a state based on the 
touhidi concept — ‘call it a secular state if you please’,'"* because ‘all that 
is secular is sacred in the roots of its being’.'"” A state cannot be Islamic in 
the sense that ‘it be headed by a representative of God on earth who can 
always screen his despotic will behind his supposed infallibility’, as Iqbal 
had unequivocally emphasised and as Ali Shariati and Mohammad Ali 


Jinnah had feared." 
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3. Pakistan: The 
Ideological Dimension 


by Abbas Rashid 


Ideology and the Nation-State 


The ‘need’ for an ideology arises out of man’s compulsive striving to give 
some sort of structure and meaning to his experience.' Beyond life’s 
apparent uncertainty and chaos he seeks some sort of scheme, a plan, an 
order, Ideology provides man with the means to do so by giving him 
approved models of action, goals, ideals and values and, in the case of an 
ideology based on a religious world-view, helps him come to grips with 
such important existential features of human life as birth, death, 
Suffering, evil, etc. At the same time, however. in contradistinction to a 
More ‘secular’ ideology a religious ideology is unlikely to contain an 
elaborate blueprint with specific instructions about the structuring of 
Society’s economic and political systems. Whether it is grounded in a 
More secular or a more religious terrain, at the level of the individual, an 
ideology helps to explain. Such an explanation may seek to mystify or to 
demystify; it may seek to raise consciousness by rescuing reality from 
facts’, or it may provide instead a false consciousness. At the level of 
Society, ideology has its ‘binding’ function. ° Its significance depends on 
the degree to which it can bind effectively. : 

The nation as a necessary basis of the state is a relatively recent 
development which owes its emergence to the Industrial Revolution and 
the middle class's consciousness of itself as a class and its struggle for 
ascendancy. Before the French Revolution the nation was only incidental 
to the state. There was no particular significance attached to the 
Correspondence between the political boundaries of a state and the 
cultural boundaries of a nation, With the nation, as a self-conscious 
entity, becoming central to the state, a strong nation became a sine qua 
non for a strong state. And what constituted a strong nation? Any 
Number of factors were supposed to lend strength to a sense of 
nationhood. These included a common language, shared history, ethnic 
ties, etc. Eventually, however, the decisive factor was subjective and 
Psychological. A people formed a nation when they thought themselves 
One. This is where ideology with its binding function becomes critical. It 
Provides a nation the ‘self-consciousness of being one and thereby impels 
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it to acquire the framework of a political state. It also sustains in a nation- 
state the conviction that the nation as a concept continues to define the 
collectivity circumscribed by the edifice of the state. In the case of most 
Third World countries, the issue is somewhat further complicated by 
their colonial experience, as a result of which they are often state-nations 
rather than nation-states.‘ Unlike the West’s experience, where national 
consciousness preceded the development of a strong and centralised 
political state, the bonds which could tie a colonised people together 
were, at best, not allowed to develop and, at worst, subverted where they 
did exist. R 
This was not a conspiratorial matter. It was merely the logic of 
colonialism at work. Consequently when these colonised societies 
emerged as independent political states it was often the result of a 
negative nationalism directed at the oppressing colonial power. But it still 
meant that in a positive sense nationalism remained weak, and the 
nation, if it could be called that, remained fragmented, with loyalties 
defined at the subnational level, i.e., at the level of the region or province 
— the territorial unit where the ‘community of culture’ defined an 
authentic as opposed to a wishful state of affairs. In most cases, therefore. 
the post-colonial state in the Third World was not only overdetermined in 
relation to the nation but was multinational to boot. The fact that such 
States were often multinational implied that there existed within them 4 
plurality of cultures. In fact, culturally autonomous groupings which were 
subjected to the colonial process and were kept from developing ties O 
trade, language, travel etc. with contiguous areas came to acquire in 
many cases virtually the self-consciousness of a national people. In other 
words, they now felt the urge to acquire for themselves the politica 
framework of the state. Hence, the transition from a plurality of cultures 
to a plurality of nations. It was the consensus of a ‘national’ plurality that 
the state needed for its strength. z 
i Without the consensus of the nation in which the state is grounded, it 
is merely a brittle political edifice that soon becomes dependent for its 
perpetuation on violence within and benefactors without. It is important: 
though, for any ruling elite, however narrow its objectives, to keep the 
use of force to a minimum, for it has its own disruptive dynamic. one 
solution is to disarm, in an ideological sense, a large section of the 
population. This is to be achieved by appearing to conform to values that 
people cherish, particularly those at the upper end of the scale ° 
cherished values; so that when in Pakistan, for instance, a government 18 
seen to be more ‘Islamic’, it may well be able to afford being less 
democratic (a value slightly lower down the scale). It is always possible Ke 
show, of course, that Islam need not mean an absence of economle 
advancement or democratic rights, but at the popular level the ruling elite 
will attempt to curtail such exposure, whenever necessary. through 1° 
virtual monopoly of the means of mass communication (not to mentio 
the use of the coercive powers at its disposal). In this way astate ideology 
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of popular disarmament can serve for relatively long periods the purposes 
of a ruling elite which has no mandate from the nation it rules. Any 
attempt at a sustained popular mobilisation in such circumstances must 
equally take into cognisance not only the universe of people’s cherished 
values but the latter's ranking as well as their relative state of ‘activation’. 
For if we were to consider, for analytical purposes, democracy, national- 
ism and Islam as distinct cherished values, then any one of these may be 
chosen as the mainstay of the state’s ideological offensive, and the more 
active’ value would represent the terrain of the ideological confronta- 
tion. Structurally, then, ideology has two sets of constituent elements, the 
‘inherent’ and the ‘derived.’ The former is based on factors like historical 
experience, folk memory, oral tradition, etc., while the latter pertains to 
a more structured corpus of ideas derived from an external source 
(through books, speeches, etc.). There is, of course, no hard and fast 
dividing line between the two, for what are derived ideas to one 
generation may be inherent to the next.’ To the extent, however, that 
derived and inherent ideas can be seen as distinct, derived ideology can 
become acceptable ata popular level only if it is not seen to run counter to 
the inherent. And when the nature of this fusion is not mechanical it is 
likely to leave both sets of constituents in considerably altered form. 
Ail this is not to suggest that the realm of ideas and values is operative 
independently of the material conditions in which it is rooted. But it is to 
argue that the former is not a mere ‘reflection’ of the latter but is in 
constant and dynamic interaction with it. Otherwise it would be possible 
simply to wait for a change in material conditions to bring about an 
appropriate change in ideology. This of course leaves unresolved the 
problem of how people will be mobilised to change the material 
conditions. Gramsci is among those who recognised the relatively 
autonomous nature of the ideological factor. ‘To the extent’, he argues, 
‘that ideologies are historically necessary they have a validity which is 
“psychological”; they “organise” human masses and create the terrain on 
which men move, acquire consciousness of their position, struggle, etc. 
Furthermore, there is room in his formulation ‘for those less structured 
forms of thought that circulate among the common people, often 
contradictory and confused and compounded of folklore, myth and day- 
to-day popular experience; these count among what he calls “non- 
Organic” ideology’ .’ ; 
The recognition of Islam by the Indian 
value central to the inherent ideology of the 


dates from the War of Independence of 1 : 
ying-cry succeeded in conveying the 


effectiveness as a frequently used rall suc i 
al of their inherent ideology. The 


impression that it was the sum tot i os 
Impression seemed to survive even when patently extra-Islamic’ factors 


should have been discernible, as in the movement among Indian Muslims 
to acquire a nation-state for themselves. While ‘inherent Islam was 
crucial to the enterprise, it should be equally obvious that the ‘derived’ 


Muslim elite, as a cherished 
Muslims of the subcontinent, 
857. Islam’s consequent 
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idea of nationalism was no less so. Territorial aatonalism walt cameo 
18th-century Europe has very little to do with the concept of the un 
prescribed by Islam. Over time, however, the derived had become the 
inherent, and a large number of Indian Muslims responded to the call for 
Pakistan without any sense of unease over this apparent inconsistency. 
Not only, therefore, did the elite, despite its frequent use of Islam, 
remain unaware of the dynamic between the ‘derived’ and the ‘inherent , 
but it was also unable, consequently, to continue consciously the process 
of ‘deriving’. In other words, it did not see as its task the elaborating of a 
‘positive’ ideology, grounded in the ‘inherent’, cognisant of the evolution 
and change in material circumstances and people’s aspirations. In a 
negative sense, the birth of Bangladesh is an obvious by-product of this 
failure. Islam was not made an issue in the Bangladesh movement and 
presumably retained, therefore, its eminence as a cherished valuc- 
_ Among the beliefs that had become ‘inherent’ and were activated by the 
leadership were those related to pride in the Bengali language and culture 
and suspicion of the ‘foreigner’ (which West Pakistan came to be seen as) 
exploiting Bengal and being responsible for its misery. Similarly, in West 
Pakistan, the peasant’s inherent belief that he had a right to own a sma 
piece of land contributed significantly to the PPP’s success at the polls. 
_ Whereas the Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) regime showed little 
interest in elaborating into a positive ideology their loosely structure 
polemic, proposed economic remedies and affirmations of the faith, the 
present military government has devoted itself to the task with remark- 
able zeal. Of course, the nature of a regime is also indicative of the kinds 
of interests its elaborated ideology is likely to serve. An assessment of this 
factor as well should therefore determine whether civil society shoul 
support or counter a particular ideological formulation. 


‘Defining’ the Muslim Identity in India 


After the war of 1857, people like Syed Ahmed Khan and Amir Ali, p 
calling upon Muslims to strengthen the bonds of community, were ne 
doing anything very different from what others like Shah Waliullah has 
done before. Ever since the disintegration of the emprie un ey 
Aurangzeb, Muslims had been urged to rally more than once. In order 
rehabilitate Islam (or to secure the interests of Indian Muslims) = 
Waliullah had gone as far as to invite Ahmed Shah Abdali to rid India ° 
the scourge of Marhattas. There had been the movement of he 
mujahideen led by Syed Ahmed Brelavi dedicated to the establishment h 
an ideal Muslim state in the North-West Frontier (then part of the Sik 
empire). In Bengal the Faraizi Movement led by Haji Shariatullah ha 
similar aims. In both cases deterioration in the economic position oft 


Muslim peasantry had meant renewed intere insome 


3 stin ‘building’ Islam 1 A 
insulated enclave. In theory, freedom from religious encroachment W 
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being sought. In fact, the freedom to benefit materially was implicit. 
Thus, a century before the creation of Pakistan two miniature Muslim 
states almost emerged in the same Muslim majority areas which were 
later to constitute Pakistan. Equally, however, we should not forget that 
Muslims fought against Muslims in India with no less determination than 
was demonstrated against non-Muslims, whether it was Babar against 
Lodhi or Nadir Shah’s reign of terror against the inhabitants of Delhi. In 
other words, for Muslim kings and emporors, religion often took second 
place to the imperatives of dynasty and empire. 

However, the events of 1857 themselves contributed to the sharpening 
of the contours of a ‘Muslim’ identity. Two factors were mainly 
responsible for this. Firstly, given the sources and the pattern of the 
uprising, those who bore the brunt of British vengeance happened to be 
Muslims. Secondly, influential Muslim leaders like Syed Ahmed Khan in 


the wake of the mutiny made 
and stress its futility. They a 
ranks and complete loyalty to t 
all-India Muslim identity, Syed 
the existence or validity of any et 
Muslim might adhere, as shown in a speech 
March 1888: 


dvocated instead a closing of the Muslim 
he British. In his quest to consolidate an 
Ahmed Khan deemed it essential to deny 
hnic or regional ties to which an Indian 
delivered at Meerut on 16 


am aware, in lower Bengal a much 
n Bengalis. And if you take the 
half are Mohammadans, and 


there is, as far as I 


As regards Bengal, 
ans tha 


larger proportion of Mohammad, 
population of the whole of Bengal, nearly 
something over half are Bengalis.” 


So clear was Syed Ahmed about this distinction that he could quite let 
himself go when he was referring simply to ‘Bengalis’. Referring to the 
Possibility of competitive examinations in Indiaina speech, he remarked: 


ould be the result if all appointments were given 
Over all races, not only over Mohammadans 
and the brave Rajputs who have not forgotten 
Id be placed as a ruler a Bengali who at the 


Think for a moment what w 
by competitive examination. 
but over rajas of high position 
the swords of their ancestors, wou 
sight of a table knife would crawl under his chair.” 


Thus, the ‘authoritative’ definition of a Muslim emanating from north- 
central india abstracted from the identity of the Muslim inhabitants of 
various regions in India the validity of their specific heritage, not least 
because Muslim notables in these parts did not refine themselves 
territorially. They saw themselves as Mughuls, Syeds, etc. — claiming 


descent from the conquerors." i. s r 
The matter was not limited to ethnicity. Language, if anything, was a 
prior victim. Around the 1860s Hindi was already being actively 


Promoted as the sole appropriate language for the Hindus of northern 
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i ; extent that Babu Shiv Prasad, an Urdu writer, started 
Pease the Hindu members of Syed Ahmed Khan’s Scientific sie ed 
replace Urdu by Hindi as the language for the society's again 
Apparently, Hindu speakers of Hindi were also among the chie 
opponents of Syed Ahmed’s plans for a Muslim university. Slowly, 
therefore, from such beginnings, the idea gained ground that the defence 
of Urdu was a sine qua non for anyone in India calling himself a Muslim, 
and thus was Urdu tied inextricably, in the minds of many, with the 
concept of an Indian Muslim identity. 

The process evolved into not just a denial of the language favoured by 
the Hindus of northern India but simultaneously of much that was 
indigenous in the identity of the Indian Muslim. This fact was enthus- 

iastically picked up by Hindu revivalists like Chatterjee. In response to 
Halis Mussadas [The Ebb and Flow of Islam] published in 1879. 


Chatterjee in 1882 wrote about Urdu in his Annandmath [The Abbey of 
Bliss]: 


A language and literature which came to base itself upon the ideology which 
denied upon the soil of India the very existence of India and Indian vane 
could not but be met with a challenge from the sons of India, adherents © 


their national culture; and that challenge was in the form of highly 
sanskritised Hindi." 


Thus, the closing inwards of communities 
Muslim was increasingly 
culture as well. 


along the lines of Hindu and 
a matter not just of religion but of language an 


What had been different in the inherent ideology of the two ce 
munities thus assumed greater significance, and exclusivism emerged 35). 
~ central factor on both sides, Reacting to the partition of Bengal (190): 


: 1 
even a moderate like Aurobindo Ghose could write in a Bande Matran 
editorial: 


The groundwork of what may well be called the composite culture of ae 
undoubtedly Hindu. Though the present Indian nationality is undoubte : 
composed of many races and the present Indian culture of more than 0" 
world civilisation, yet it may be admitted that the Hindu forms its base an 


centre . . . and the type of spirituality that it seeks to develop is essentially 
Hindu." 


š . i at 
If Muslims took such sentiments to mean that their spirituality OF ie 
was ‘inherent’ to them was to be reconstituted in a Hindu framework> ey 
prospect, regardless of their class or region, could not have been one ‘ 


ame o 
welcomed. This is not to say that class and regional differences WeT® i 
important. 


The material condition of M 


; s 
é uslims in different parts of India wa 
characterised by a great degree 


of unevenness: 
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In upper India the Muslims were in a strikingly different position. The north- 
western provinces and Oudh had been centres of Muslim power since the end 
of the twelfth century. Here the community was a minority of some 13%, but 
as a whole it was more influential, more prosperous and better educated than 
its coreligionists in other provinces of British India... a far larger 
proportion of the community lived in towns, and of the rural Muslims many 
were landlords, whereas in Bengal the typical Muslim was a poor peasant.” 


The elite, however, continued to gain strength among Muslims for two 
basic reasons. It found a receptive audience because its message adhered 
to the framework of a shared inherent ideology. Second, while its efforts 
ome ways (e.g. recommending land reforms in 


may seem hypocritical in s 
is were mostly Hindu but not in the north-west 


Bengal where the landlord 
provinces where many large landow 
to foster a degree of general Muslim i 
education, discrimination in employment, 
sentation, etc. Thus while their use of Islam m 
Opportunistic, it was nevertheless effective gi 
element of opportunism, of course, need not be underst 


Lady Minto wrote as follows in her diary: 


dentification with issues like lack of 
inadequate political repre- 
ay have been subjectively 
ven the context. The 
ated. In 1910 


arrived to stay with us today. He seems to have had a 
triumphal progress through India amongst the Muslims. He says that the only 
real way to appeal to the feelings of natives is by means of the superstitions 
of their religion, and consequently he has instructed the priests in every 
mosque to issue a decree that any Mohammadans who incite to rebellion or 
eaching sedition will be eternally damned." 


The Aga Khan 


go about pr 
Within the Muslim community, in contrast to this Westernised Muslim 
elite, the other group which struggled to attain a position of leadership 
was that of the orthodox religious leaders (not entirely conservative in 

als of the former to lead the 


their politics), who regarded the credenti the 
fe a re were those who like Maulana Shibli 


Muslim ‘umma with contempt. The 

Nomani, Mohammad Ali Jauhar and Abul Kalam Azad, who shared 

with the generally orthodox community of 'ulamā the belief that the 

Muslim League was nothing more than a bunch of loyalist toadies. They 

Were referred to by Azad, for instance, as ‘those heretics and hypocrites 
d with the Satans of Europe 


who during the last forty years had co-operate 0 
to Weaken the influence of the Islamic caliphate and Pan-Islam’ and who 
had ‘paralysed the Muslims’. They felt equally strongly about being 


Indian nationalists as being Pan-Islamicists. At the end of the First World 
War, therefore, when they were instrumental in launching the Khilafat 

ovement, they invited the Hindus to join them, an offer readily taken 
up by the latter. They were thus able to forge meaningful links with the 
Wider Indian nationalist movement even though the cause they espoused 
had little to do with India itself. It nevertheless provided a handle for a 
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large number of Indian Muslims to get into stride as a clearly anti-British 
movement, which the League, till then, neither was nor cared to be. For 
the urban Indian, the institution of the khilafat had some significance, but 
in the countryside the word khilafat was probably understood as khilāf 
(against) the British, and people rallied to the movement on that basis 
too. At the popular level, in other words. these leaders were perfectly 
acceptable as long as they were seen to be espousing an active anti-British 
political creed and, significantly, at this point no great concern was shown 
for the fact that people like Jinnah stood apart from, and disapproved of. 
the movement. Undeniably the Khilafat Movement had struck a respon- 
sive chord in a wide range of Muslims, whatever their understanding of the 
Nature of the struggle. The reasons for its failure are therefore instructive, 
The leadership relied on the existence of a widely-held cherished value oF 
Indian Muslims — preserving the caliphate in Turkey and getting rid 0 
the infidel British rulers. While the movement did mobilise people, 1t 
acquired ‘local’ grounding and became vertically stratified. — 1 
The Moplah Rebellion in Malabar, the Kissan Movement in UP an¢ 
other localised outbreaks of communal violence reflected the pm 
ation of the ideological framework for the pursuit of local ends." In t E 
Malabar district, for instance, the Muslim peasant community i 
Moplahs happened to be suffering at the hands of mostly Hindu 
landlords. Tenancy reforms had been a long-standing demand. Tha 
mobilisation inspired by the Khilafat, therefore. soon degenerated ae 
anarchic violence with Hindus being looted and murdered, desecration z 
Hindu temples and forced conversions. Khilāfat flags appeared. ape 
*Khilafat kingdoms’ were proclaimed. The Hindus as a consequens 
started the Shuddhi and Sangathan Movements, which in turn pron 
the incentive for Muslims to step up their activities in the Tabligħ ae 
Tanzim Movements." These movements, seeking to proselytise ably 
consolidate Hinduism and Islam respectively, undermined considera” i 
the basis for Hindu-Muslim unity built up around the Khilafat Moven. 
amework within which the Khilāfat leat A 
ship tried to implement Islam politically was inappropriate for the nm 
In the 20th century, increasingly, the operative realm for ideology is te 
religion would be the nation-state. It was, in fact, the imme tak 
consequence of a letter to the Turkis p 


and elevate the Islamic 
instrument." Indian Jy on 
along with the Aga Khan, were referred to as ‘heretics’, presumab y 


the grounds that they were Shi’as." 
In India itself t 


been politically i 
gave constitutional recognition t 


k n E iti had 
he widening divide between the two communities 909 
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with some justification as the high point of Hindu-Muslim amity before 
Partition, this coming together seemed to take place on the basis of a 
nS rapprochement between the leadership of the two communities 
aner Tinras a result of a deeper and therefore more resilient ideological 
me ator: Increasingly, aspects of the inherent ideology of the 
the a uslims were highlighted and invoked in ways that would leave 
: indu community outside the pale. Maulana Mohammad Ali, it was 
alleged, had in one of his speeches gone so far as to offer help to the 
Afghans if they were to invade India (and drive out the British).”’ The fact 
that such an allegation could be made against the most prominent leader 
of the Khilafat Movement is itself indicative of the tension and under- 
oe which continued to inform the movement. On their side, the 
ees did not do much better. Even though leaders like Gandhi put 

eir full weight behind the Khilāfat non-co-operation movement, the 
mobilisation of the Hindu constituency was based on an exclusivist 
Hindu’ idiom in which the Muslims had no place, nor was it possible for 
them to identify with it. The exclusivist populism of mem like Chatterji 
and Tilak was in many ways continued by Gandhi despite his obvious 
desire to co-operate with the Muslims within an Indian framework. 


Jawaharlal Nehru once remarked: 


Even some of Gandhiji’s phrases sometimes jarred upon me — thus his 
frequent reference to Ram Raj asa golden age which was to return. But I was 


powerless to intervene, and I consoled myself with the thought that Gandhiji 
used the words because they were well-known and understood by the masses. 
He had an amazing knack of reaching the heart of the people.” 

A while Nehru finds Gandhi’s vocabulary 
jarring, he objects — being a good ‘liberal’ —to the fact that it is religious 
but not to its exclusivity. The ‘masses’ and the ‘people’ he is referring to as 
having been reached by Gandhi are obviously Hindus, for surely Ram Raj 


could have had no evocative content for an Indian Muslim. 
It should be added that for the communities to be mobilised at all a set 


of conducive material conditions existed at the time: 


failed disastrously, and famine prevailed in large 
f foodgrains soared, as did the cost 


It is interesting to note that. 


In 1918 the monsoon had 


parts of India well into 1919. The prices O rain 
of other necessities. The world-wide epidemic influenza added to the 


miseries of the hunger-weakened populace and claimed untold numbers of 
lives. Government measures to Cope with the shortages, including restric- 
tions on the export of foodgrains, the import of surplus rice and wheat, and 
public famine relief works, came too late to prevent unrest.” 


The Founder’s Perception 


The two communities, however, remained unsuccessful in evolving a 
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resilient ideological basis for sustained and joint political activity, and the 
behaviour of Congress governments after the 1937 elections further 
intensified the perception among Muslims in various parts of India 
(Congress ministries had been formed in seven out of the eleven 
provinces) that in independent India the enforcement of a Hindu 
framework was inevitable. 

Of course the idea of a separate state for the Muslims of India had 
already been presented in some detail by Mohammad Iqbal in his 
presidential address at the annual session of the Muslim League in 1930: 


I would like to see the Punjab, North-west Frontier Province, Sind and 
Baluchistan amalgamated into a single state. Self-government within the 
British empire or without the British empire, the formulation of a consoli- 
dated north-west Indian Muslim state appears to me to be the final destiny of 
the Muslims at least of North-west India.” 


Iqbal recognised with remarkable clarity that the basis for such a state had 
to lie not simply in Muslim majority areas but in Muslim majority areas 1n 
India which were geographically and therefore culturally contiguous: 
This is why Bengal, where the greater number of Indian Muslims lived, 
was conspicuously absent from his formulation. ‘The life of Islam’, he 
contended, ‘as a cultural force in this country very largely depends on its 
centralization in a specified territory. ™ The defining characteristic © 
Iqbal’s state was therefore autonomy, not sovereignty, as is clear from his 
phrases such as ‘within the British empire’ or ‘as a cultural force in this 
country’. Equally, Iqbal’s formulation in the address. regardless of how 
he comes through in his poetry, makes it clear that the inherent ideology 
shared by Muslims in terms of Islam is a necessary but not a sufficient 
f basis for the autonomous Muslim state he envisions. Thus, while the poet 
in him has no hesitation in unifying the Muslims of Cheen o Arab (Arabia 
to China) the political philosopher prescribes a homeland only for ihe 
X. 

f 
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] 
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Muslims of North-west India, thereby recognising the specificity o 
cultural configurations which could equally be defined as Islamic. 
s Those, therefore, who had accepted Islam and made it a part of their 
inherent ideology had not by this transformation arrived at a world-view 
which was identical with that of Muslims everywhere else. Nor had they 
i by virtue of this development committed themselves to a particular 
political framework. The political framework, in Iqbal’s consideration 
could be the British empire or an independent India. There could be 00° 
autonomous Muslim state in the north-west, or there could be a number 


of such states throughout India, and, further, Iqbal categorically ae 
missed the possibility of ‘religious rule’ in such states. Though ne 


explicitly stated, Iqbal appears to have envisaged the coming together ° 
the different autonomous Muslim states as they consciously elaborate 

__ Islam in an unreservedly /ndian context. This is the ‘Muslim India withi® 
= India’ that Iqbal talks about, and his concept is not theocratic 
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cultural.“ As Iqbal said, Hindus should not ‘fear that the creation of 
autonomous Muslim states will mean the introduction of a kind of 
religious rule in such states’.° On the contrary, he sees such development 
as giving Islam ‘an opportunity to rid itself of the stamp that Arabian 
imperialism was forced to give it, to mobilise its law, its education, its 
culture, and to bring them into closer contact with its original spirit and 
with the spirit of modern times’.” 

Thus, for Iqbal, the oneness of either the ‘umma or the Indian Muslims 
was a desirable end, never an assumption. He considered the differences 
among Muslims living in different parts of India as significant with regard 
to the constituent units of his proposed autonomous state. He could, 
presumably, foresee the possibility of these differences being rendered 
non-antagonistic within a progressive Islamic framework which could 
convincingly protect and promote the legitimate rights and interests of 
the constituent units. That others too may have held somewhat similar 
views at the time is indicated by the fact that the well-known Lahore 
Resolution adopted by the Muslim League in 1940 did not even mention 
Pakistan, saying that the north-western and eastern zones of India should 
be grouped to constitute ‘independent states’, in which the constituent 


unit shall be ‘autonomous and sovereign’. 
o being in 1947 exceeded 


Clearly, therefore, the Pakistan that came int l 
the hopes and expectations of the Indian Muslim leadership, even though 


Jinnah was to refer to it as ‘truncated and moth-eaten’. The force of 
circumstances impelled Jinnah to fight for the best possible Pakistan in 
terms of territory, population, resources, etc. For him the Islamic nexus 
was a point of departure and the Islamic polity an ideal. The 1 
Muslims had a right to a homeland in which they could pursue their lives as 
Muslims unencumbered and constantly strive in so doing to realise the 
ideals postulated by Islam. Though Jinnah was preoccupied with the task 


of acquiring this homeland, he was never unconscious of what remained: 
and policies but first get 


‘We shall have time for a domestic programme aP”, 
the government. This is a nation without any territory or any govern- 
ment.” Nor was he unaware of the limitations of the League as he exhorted 
his constituency to ‘vote for a Muslim League even if it be a lamp post a 

-winning coalition, 


And as he desperately tried to put together an election | 
the imperative of presenting a powerful Muslim front forced him to 


recognise the interests of those whom he might otherwise have entirely 
dismissed. As he once said, ‘the Muslim camp is full of those spineless 
people, who, whatever they may say to me, will consult the deputy 
commissioner about what they should do’.”' 


To the extent that Jinnah himself conceived of Pakistan in an Islamic 
Islam viewed as a broadly defined set of 


context, his perception rested on Istar l yiden 
regulating principles, an ethos which the Muslim nation inherently 
Possessed and sought to incorporate into its socio-economic fabric: 


Is, traditions and spiritual doctrine. Islam isa 


Islam was not only a set of ritua 
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code for every Muslim, which regulated his life and his conduct — all aspects: 
social, political, economic, etc. It is based on the highest principles of 
honour, integrity, fair play and justice for all. One God, equality and unity 
are the fundamental principles of Islam® 


It is not difficult to discern the imprint of Igbal’s thought in such 
statements of Jinnah, though of course the former was much more 
articulate in dealing with matters ideological. Of the Two-Nation Theory 
he remarked as follows as early as 1930: 


A community which is inspired by feelings of ill will towards other 
communities is low and ignoble. I entertain the highest respect for the 
Customs, laws, religious and social institutions of other communities... Yet I 
love the communal group which is the source of my life and my behaviour and 
which has formed me as what I am by giving me its religion, its literature, its 
thought, its culture, and thereby recreating its whole past, as a living operative 
factor, in my present consciousness.” 


Indeed, inherent ideology can come close to being so defined, and in their 
own ways, having recognised its significance, both Jinnah and Iqbal 
provide evidence of the centrality of this concept in their formulations. 

The Success of the Muslim League at the popular level, however, was 
not entirely the result of the prospect it held out for securing the past as @ 
living factor for the Muslim community, It was, certainly, as much @ 
matter of securing the future. And this aspect corresponded to the other 
critical dimension of ideology, i.e. positive or derived ideology, which 
addresses people’s felt material needs. Apart from Iqbal’s and Jinnah : 
declarations with regard to a just and progressive society, the very idea O 
an autonomous or independent ‘Muslim’ state (in the popular mind) sub- 
sumed within it the concept of social and economic justice. At the 
regional level, too, the position of the League was often articulated in 
progressive terms. For instance, nationalisation of key industries figure 
prominently in the Punjab Muslim League’s manifesto drafted under the 
influence of Danyal Latifi, a well-known radical. The manifesto reco™m- 
mended a ceiling on land holdings, progressive taxation involving the 
imposition of additional taxes on large landowners and nationalisation O 
banks. In Bengal, the general secretary of the provincial Muslim Leagu®: 
Abul Hashim, was also radical in his approach to socio-economic issues: 
G. M. Syed, who had been the president of the Sind Provincial Muslim 
League from 1943-45, held similar views and had been extremely critica 
of Sind’s landowning elite.* 

While popular sentiment responded to such ideas, which seemed 18 
extend those of Iqbal and Jinnah, Islam was also being put to an entirely 
different use by the landowning elite of the Punjab, for example. In O” s 
to consolidate their traditional feudal hold on politics in the province: 
many politicians felt that being an average run of the mill Muslim was "° 
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enough, and so they proceeded to elevate themselves to the status of 
divines. A ‘mashaikh’ committee of the Muslim League was formed, and 
virtually overnight an embarassment of ‘pirs’ and ‘sajjada nashins’ 
appeared on the political horizon of the province. 


Khan Iftikhar Hussain Khan of Mamdot was described as Pir Mamdot Sharif, 
Sirdar Shaukat Hayat Khan as sajjada nashin of Wah Sharif, Malik Feroz 
Khan Noon of Darbar Sargodha Sharif and Nawab Mohammad Hayat 
Qureshi as sajjada nashin of Sargodha Sharif and to top it all, the secretary of 
this committee, Mr. Ibrahim Ali Chishti, was designated Fazil-i-Hind 
sajjada nashin of Paisa Akhbar Sharif.™ 


r i is no wonder then that people like G. M. Syed had this to say about 
e Muslim League and its use of Islam: ` 


Do not forget that Islamic society actually in existence is that in which the 
religious head is an ignorant mulla, and spiritual leader an immoral pir, the 
political guide a power-intoxicated feudal lord and whose helpless members 


are subjected to all the worldly forces of money and influence. If the really 
abolition of the jagirdari and zamindari system 


important question about the 
_ do to use his influence as also 


crops up... what would not a rich jagirdar . . 
that of the mulla and the pir to resist this threat to what is essentially an 


immoral and un-Islamic cause?” 


Within days after Partition, in his unaugural speech to the assembly, 
Jinnah indicated his concern at such blatantly self-serving use of Islam by 
down-playing its role in the affairs of state. He said, “You may belong to 
any religion or caste or creed — that has nothing to do with the business of 
the state.” It is unlikely that Jinnah at this late stage considered Islam 


unimportant, all of a sudden. More than anyone else, he must have 
a fair and just society 


realised that the raison d'être for Pakistan was 
Striving to conform to the highest Islamic principles, but equally he 
believed that the route to this end was not through a maze of stultifying 
theocratic institutions and duplicity. Such goals had to be achieved in his 
day and age through the harnessing of the consent and energy of the 
millions whose backing and support had made Pakistan possible. 

The Muslims of India had voluntarily come together as a state. By 
definition, they had an Islamic ethos. The state was not required to make 
them into what they already were. It could only end up lending its 
Machinery and power to manipulation if it acted on this premise. And 
Unfortunately, despite Jinnah’s efforts, it proceeded to do so. In his zest 
to bind the nation together at the grass-roots level so that among other 
things it could better resist encroachments from the bastions of institu- 
tionalised religion and feudal politics, Jinnah may have been persuaded 
to overlook the significance of the extra-Islamic features of the shared 
Inherent ideology, i.e., those aspects that the provinces did not share. 
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- These included language, pre-Islamic cultural norms, music, etc. Any 
‘Muslim society would be expected to possess features predating the 
= advent of Islam, whose content was not intrinsically anti-Islamic and 
which could, therefore, continue as before. Language is a prime example 
of a factor which may be neutral vis-a-vis Islam but which contributes 
significantly to the totality of an inherent ideology. 
To say, therefore, that Islam was a paramount factor in the inherent 
ideology of those who opted for Pakistan is not at all to say that it did not 
-also contain other factors which were significant but not shared. Locally 
= Specific factors which could be seen as extra-Islamic but by no means 
_ antagonistic to Islam (and therefore prized and cherished by the people) 
were increasingly viewed with suspicion and distrust. Thus Jinnah’s 
exhortations calling for a total identification with Pakistan and urging 
people to forego the consciousness of being Punjabis, Sindhis, Baluchis. 
Pathans and Bengalis, though well-intended, provided fertile ground for 
_ the subsequent use of Islam to quash the autonomy of the provinces in the 
interests of ‘greater unity’. There is no doubt that Jinnah, had he lived, 
would have recognised the legitimacy of the dissatisfaction that had 
started building up around these issues even during the first year o 
independence. He had the wisdom to recognise when his policies were 
_ out of line with the popular will and also the courage to correct himself. 


After all, the ‘ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity’ had evolved into the 
founder of Pakistan. 


_ Religious Orthodoxy vs. Uncertain Liberalism 


_ Inall the different Muslim states that exist today, the ‘received word has 
been articulated differently given the specific conditions prevailing ina 
particular time and place. The result, obviously, cannot be the creation O 
some sort of monolithic Islamic empire but the emergence of Socl0” 
political entities which are nevertheless, in some significant way: 
informed, if not inspired, by the ideal of Islam. In the case of Pakistan, 
the very project as understood at the popular level was closely associate 
with Islam. This is not to deny the complexity of factors at work, materia 
_ or otherwise, but to suggest that formulation of ideals is of critic? 
-significance in the context of any society. And, in the case of Pakistan the 
i dream had been contoured in an Islamic mould, or in the words of 
_ Smith, ‘The popular aspiration for a new and better social order 
been cast in an Islamic form’.” Given the nature of the enterprise: Ìt bie 
_ unfortunate that those who assumed responsibility and power in practi o 
ally all the fields of national activity, from the bureaucracy and army m 
the arts and education, were not competent to provide any leadership? 
_ the critical realm of ideology." Nor, indeed, were they conscious © z 
real need to do so. Their major concern in this area appears to have z n 
to keep those from attaining a significant voice in the life of the nal? 


had 
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who had so strenously opposed its creation — the ‘ulama. The ruling elite 
did realise that its focussing on Islam during the time of the Pakistan 
Movement meant that they were now vulnerable to the conservative 
Initiatives of this group, of whom by far the most astute was Maulana 
Maudoodi. From having consistently attacked Jinnah, the Muslim 
League and the very idea of Pakistan, he had by May 1947 aligned himself 
appropriately for laying a claim to leadership in the new scheme of things. 
Ata Pathankot gathering Maulana Maudoodi commented: 


It is almost settled now that our country will be divided and partitioned. A 
Portion of it will be handed over to the Muslim majority, and the other will be 
dominated by a non-Muslim majority. In the first region we will try to 
awaken and guide the popular will to base the foundation of our state on the 
law and constitution which we Muslims consider divine. Our non-Muslim 
brethren should, instead of opposing this ideal of ours, allow us this 
Opportunity to work it out and see for themselves how far in contradiction to 
asecular, irreligious, national democracy, this God-worshipping democratic 


caliphate, founded on the guidance vouchsafed to us through Mohammad, 


proves a blessing for the inhabitants © 
whole world.” 


f Pakistan and to what extent for the 


ape of things to come perhaps led 


Indications such as these of the sh 
aration in his inaugural 


Jinnah to overstate his case, as in his forceful decl 
address to the Constituent Assembly: 


al principle that we are all citizens of one 


We are starting with the fundament 
1s our ideal. And you will find that in 


state. We should keep that in front ofusa 
the course of time Hindus will cease to be Hindus, and Muslims will cease to 


be Muslims, not in the religious sense because that is the personal faith of the 
individual, but in the political sense as the citizens of one nation.” 


hey will continue to be Hindus and 


Jinnah could possibly have added that t 
an aspect of the new state that 


uslims in a cultural sense. For this was 
the Westernised elite tended to ignore. They felt that a less ‘Islamic’ 
Pakistan would automatically transform itself into a more liberal one. 

trength in Pakistani society 


hey mistook their own position of relative $ ; 
as evidence of a popular deep-rooted partiality towards Western liberal- 


ism. This was a major error. Where they needed to articulate Islam in 
Ways that would render it adequate to confront the real problems that the 
Muslim nation faced in the middle of the twentieth century — of 
disparity, hunger, disease, illiteracy, etc. — they were sidelining it into an 
exclusively personal realm. Instead of elaborating Islam’s secular and 
liberal content, they were substituting for it a Western, Eurocentric 
liberalism informed by hundreds of years of Christian tradition, a 
liberalism rooted in its own specific past, having its own martyrs and 
heroes, its own cherished values, a particu 
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least, its own ethos.” 

On the other hand, the average traditionalist also had no idea about 
how Islam could be presented in a positive ideological formulation, i.e. 
how to extrapolate from the religion of Islam the structure of an economic 
and political system that could be implemented in Pakistan. Maudoodi. 
however, was by no means ‘average’. Recognising the nature of the 
opportunity, he proceeded to apply himself to this end, occupying a 
significant position in the effort to provide the specifics of an Islamic state 
— a goal that the Objectives Resolution adopted by the Constituent 
Assembly in March 1949 appeared to accept. Of course, the substance of 
what Maudoodi proposed was illiberal and undemocratic in the extreme. 
but there was no denying the ‘systematic’ aspect of his formulation.” And 
this was critical, although it did not have overwhelming appeal at the mass 
level. However, precisely because it was systematic it would prove to be a 
powerful instrument, even in the hands of a few, in times of general 
uncertainty and confusion over the raison d'être of Pakistani society and 
the goals it had meant to pursue. The significance of Maudoodi’s work is 
reflected not in the heights of political success which he or the Jamã’at-t- 
Islami could manage to scale but in the extent to which it relocated the 
ideological centre of gravity. Perhaps the first major indication of this 
reorientation was provided by the Punjab disturbances of 1953. Soon 
after Pakistan’s inception, the Majlis-i-Ahrar, another orthodox religious 
party which had opposed Pakistan's creation, started demanding the 
expulsion of the Ahmadis from the pale of Islam. The Jama’at and other 
smaller (though similar) fry played an active role in the All-Pakisté 
Muslim Parties Convention held in Karachi and the All-Muslim Parties 
Convention held in Lahore in January 1953. The court of enquiry set UP 
by the Punjab government pointed out ‘that throughout one representa 
tive or the other of the Jama'at-i-Islami kept attending the meetings © 
Majlis-i-Amals (executive councils) of Karachi and Lahore’. 

The purpose of the enterprise was clearly the wresting of the 
ideological initiative (the objective being political gain), for the Ahmadis 
were far too few in number to pose any real threat to the mainstream 
Islamic tradition that most Pakistanis shared. It would, however. Pe 
unfair to suggest that only the orthodox sectarian elements like the 
Jama’at were seeking political gain. The Chief Minister of the Punjab — 
the Western-educated Daultana— was also not averse to a little politica 
expediency. In the context of his role in the disturbances, the Mum 
Report states that the 


situation had tremendously improved by the imposition of a simple ban: 
inadequate as it was, but was allowed to deteriorate by an attitude O 
complete indifference to what the Ahrar or the ‘ulamd said or did after July 
1952. On the contrary it was encouraged by the Chief Minister's public 
utterances supporting the view that the Ahmadis were not Muslims.” 
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Of c =x & 2 

Geen es 2 T not entirely a matter of opportunism where the 
they had pam a ohte were concerned. Along with the rest of the society 
liberal se = not addressed themselves to the task of formulating a 
Bnd the cr in ies initiatives — which could be traced back to 1948 
meeting.” e Henn Mahmud in Quetta after an anti-Qadiani public 
sates “is unir Report explains, ‘on coming to know of this 
piven ea er, ihe intelligence bureau drew the attention of the 
enoe n : eae to the secret activities of the Majlis-i-Ahrar’ .* It is 
a papilar en that the response, when it did come, was not in the form of 
form rl ip pe along liberal-democratic lines but in the 
fist time sa and the imposition of martial law in Lahore (for the 
the defence gt s history). From being concerned exclusively with 
first step ph Lk omnes s geographical frontiers, the army had taken its 
of any d ne ards becoming an arbiter 1n the realm of ideology. The lack 
People a linkage between the ruling elite and the large mass of the 
Was abl d badly exposed despite, or because of, the fact that the army 

e to bring the situation under control within a matter of hours: 


as able to suppress the riots, but ideologically it 
rs were essentially men of liberal modernist 
ans would have eagerly refuted any 


Physically the government W 
mae disarmed. The political leade 
ah in discussion with Europe e eager! 
Mead aah. that Islam was an intolerant or obscurantist religion. But when 
pa i a obscurantism and intolerance in practice they lacked the self- 

ce to tell the people that the ‘ulama were misrepresenting Islam.” 


H 

ion what was true of ‘liberal’ politicians did not necessarily apply to 
two liberal iberal spectrum, and the enquiry commissiOu composed of 
cs andl a judges, did an admirable job of highlighting the incongruen- 
orthodo internal contradictions in the views of those belonging to the 
matters x religious establishment who were held to be the authorities on 
re of religion and ideology. In this sense perhaps the anti-Ahmadi 
eu way recognised as a warning signal inasmuch as the exhaustive 
and to ue commission could be seen as an effort to discredit the 'ulamä 
tiene their efforts at misrepresenting Islam. It called for strong 


am to separate the vital from the 
nd convert the Mussalman into a 
the archaic incongruity that he is 


Nothi 3 = 
othing but a bold reorientation of Isl 
a world idea a 


lifeless 
feless can preserve it as 
world from 


Citiz 
itizen of the present and future 
today.“ 


The Liberal Response 


derstand the import of this 


The politici 
politicians, however, seemed to un 
The way out, they felt, was to 


Observati . : Sai 
rvation in relatively mechanistic terms- 
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appease the ‘u/ama by going along with their recommendations wherever 
their own interests were not threatened while denying them any real 
share in legislation or decision-making. The 1956 constitution, in fact, is a 
classic example of this kind of lip service and manoeuvring and reflects, 
on the one hand, the need to project an Islamic orientation and, on the 
other, the intent to deny it substance. The desire to keep the 'ulamā 
from assuming a position of any political significance may have been a 
primary motivation, but the means they adopted to achieve this end 
showed the limitations of their political style. However much they 
identified themselves with the values of Western liberalism and de- 
mocracy, their elite politics faithfully reflected the inequities and 
inequalities of the prevailing system in which the greater mass of the 
population was neither trusted nor taken into confidence. Instead of 
confronting the orthodox views of the ‘ulamd in a serious and systematic 
manner and at a popular level, the constitution was adorned with a 
number of Islamic directives and principles as a concession to the views of 
the 'ulamā. The constitution stipulated, for instance, that the head of 
state should be a Muslim. Power, however, rested with the head of the 
government. Even more meaningless, when read collectively, were the 
clauses relating to the stipulation that no laws could be enacted by the 
legislature which were ‘repugnant to the injunctions of Islam’. Clause twO 
of the constitution expressly denied judicial intervention in case the 
National Assembly did enact a law which violated Islamic prescription.” 
However, the fact that such features had been made a part of the 
constitution at the insistence of the ‘wlamd was certainly a moral, if not a 
political, victory for the orthodox. It-could be said that even as the 
orthodox remained weak, orthodoxy gained ground. 

In 1956 a report of the Commission on Marriage and Family Laws 
recommended that ‘the laws of divorce be changed to make it impossible 
for a man to divorce his wife by saying rapidly “I divorce thee, I divorce 
thee, I divorce thee” °. This practice of divorce had been regarded as vali 
by the four imams and was, therefore, strongly defended by the 
traditionalist member of the Commission. However, ‘in this instance the 
majority were able to adduce strong Qur’anic support’.” After the 
inception of Pakistan this appears to have been the first serious effort tO 
extend the liberal Islamic framework of men like Syed Ahmed Khan an 
Mohammad Iqbal. The initiative in this case was provided by Khalifa 
Abdul Hakim, who headed the government-sponsored Institute © 
Islamic Culture in Lahore and combined a liberal orientation with an 
extensive knowledge of Islam. It is unfortunate that his philosophical 
style prevented him from gaining a wide popular audience and that is 
views, by and large, received limited exposure. As the Commission a 
secretary, however, he proved a valuable asset because it went on tO 
recommend monogamy. Abbot has explained this method: 


Citing Iqbal as their authority they insisted that ijtihad — independent 
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learned scholars — was necessary for 


judgement in legal matters exercised by 
ly by freedom of judgement’. 


jurists and judges, for “life can improve on 
emphasis on being learned scholars in Islam by a liberal group was a 
P in a new direction. By now, being learned in Islam had come to 
Mean, almost by definition, being orthodox. Once again, however, the 
limitations of an elite style were obvious. They had woken to the need for 
asserting their right to ijtihad but were unwilling (or unable) to posit the 
issue of ijmah or popular consensus. However, if the recommendations of 
the Commission on Marriage had to await the approval and good will of 
an unelected army dictator before these could take the form of law as the 
amily Laws Ordinance of 1961, then something was drastically wrong. 
ne indication of how fragile this kind of a process could be came soon 
after the ordinance was enacted when, during the 1965 elections, Ayub 
a decided to put Islam in the service of hisown election campale toa 
t More than a hundred ‘ulamd to give fatwas declaring that the e s ion 
of Fatima Jinnah would be un-Islamic because a woman coul not 
become the head of an Islamic state, Of course, the supreme Irony ie 
that the Jama at-i-Islami, reversing its previous stand on the issue org 
Woman becoming head of state, came out in support of Fatima Jinne à. 
f he orthodox remained weak because of the differences within their 
Tanks, which were based on everything from theological hair-splitting to 
Personality clashes, so that many orthodox groups ended up eee 
it lar Ayub Khan while the Jama'at supported Fatima TE a 
p be said that the bureaucracy,» which ruled as an almost | qui 
Partner with the army under Ayub Khan. had as much to do with ensuring 


’s 4 7i se © © d 
Yub’s success in the election as the ‘wlamd- And, of course, the army an 
iependence ethos more or less intact 


the b 

Ureaucracy, with their pre-1n¢ 
Particularly at the higher levels), remained firmly a ae 
i eral tradition they knew and felt strongly about (though at a sc a 
Superficial level). 

yub Khan’s resort to the ‘ulama h t 
leficial, although unequal, relationshi 


m 
ilitary and the establishment of the orth 


onds wer Ake } d. But this time the orthodox 
; e qualit: strengtheneć. 2 i 
est qualitatively further Pan amorphous group of ulama but 


Islami. Not only were its leaders 
for the army action in East Pakistan, 
«ook an active part in the “Peace 
ed by the army to help it suppress the 
@at’s support must have 


ered army: 


seeds of a mutually 


p between the institution of the 
odox. It was in 1971 that these 


ad sown the 
ben 


o i 39 i : 
a S which were organis 
com t.“ At the ideological level. t00. 

€ as a welcome relief to the beleagu 
aded Bengali literature instead of 


It Was i ae n 
as said that un-Islamic ideas perv : 5 
layed a leading role in the 


Islamic, because Tagore and his followers P 
Creation of this literature.“ 
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That the inherent ideology of a Bengali Muslim included Tagore’s poetry 
was of course unthinkable for the Jamd’at, let alone acceptable. That a 
large proportion of the West Pakistani elite held similar views was at least 
in part a result of the Jamd’ar’s efforts. The creation of Bangladesh made 
no difference to the basic premise of the Jamd’at, for it could now be 
claimed that precisely those influences against which the Jamd’at had 
repeatedly warned (Hindus, Bengali nationalists, etc.) had succeeded in 
splitting the country in two. National elections had already been held in 
the December of the previous year, and the Jamd’at had been all but 
demolished at the polls. It would not be far-fetched to assume that as a 
consequence it had given up the strategy of achieving power through 
popular consensus and that the events of East Pakistan gave it just the 
opportunity it needed to cement its ties to those who could ‘get it in 
through the back door’. However, the army, completely shattered (more 
psychologically than in any structural or institutional sense), was for the 
moment exclusively concerned with its own rehabilitation. 

The party which swept the polls in West Pakistan was the Pakistan 
People’s Party (PPP) of Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto and in East Pakistan the 
Awami League of Sheikh Mujibur Rehman. Neither party made Islam its 
central plank. Each emphasised a ‘nationalist’ position and focussed on 
the deeply felt issue of economic exploitation. Mujib’s ‘nationalism 
simply assumed Islam as a given factor, not least because the average 
Bengali had never felt his Muslim identity as being under any kind of a 
threat from West Pakistan. It was, however, that part of his identity 
which he derived from his soil — his language, music and literature ~~ 
along with his political and economic rights that seemed to be constantly 
denied by West Pakistan. And this is what Mujib made use of, with telling 
effect. Bhutto, in his effort, was helped by Pakistan’s 1965 war with India 
in two ways. First, it put a severe strain on Pakistan’s financial resources 
and thereby compounded the misery of the common man. Second, he 
used the Pakistan-India agreement at Tashkent (after which he resign¢ 
to acquire the image of a hard-driving nationalist. Denouncing me 
agreement as a sell-out, he would often declare in his public meetings that 
‘we will fight India for a thousand years’. Thus, while Bhutto made muc 
of the slogan ‘bread, clothing and shelter’, nationalism also figure 
prominently in his framework. Why, then, did we see the rout of tne 
Jama'at at the polls and, on the other hand, the success of two parties» 
neither of which used Islam as a central political plank? : 

Apart from factors like leadership and charisma, a major cause of their 
success was the motivating components central to the inherent ideology 
of the people in both wings — in the case of East Pakistan, a Bengali 
nationalism at odds with an exploitative foreigner and in the case of West 
Pakistan, an anti-Indian nationalism combined with an emphasis op 
social justice. The Jamd’at, for its part, focussing much more on Islam; 
also tried to take up some of the economic issues e.g., a ceiling On lan 
holdings. It, however, lacked credibility as a party that was concerned 
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with anything other than religion, and that in the popular perception was ~ 


e informing everyday life. 


not an issue — it was a comprehensive presenc 
arties like the Jamd’at-i- 


pevelassity the Jamã'at and other, orthodox p: i 
‘stami as pro-Islam and by implication the PPP and the Awami League as 
anti-Islam is erroneous, particularly if one goes on to infer on the basis of 
this classification a vote against Islam in the 1970 elections and for more 
Secular and progressive ideas. To do so is to introduce a false dichotomy 
etween Islam and secularism. By far the great majority of those who 
Voted for the two winning parties never doubted for a moment either the 
validity of their faith or their own credentials as at least believing, if not 
800d" or practising, Muslims. The identification of these parties with 
Nationalism, socialism or democracy was not seen as a commitment that 
SE ateaty to. or outside the framework of, Islam. EE. 
eters assumed power in a postcrisis situation after defeating the 
the mous orthodox parties much as the Muslim League had done in 1 ve 
© PPP went on to repeat the error of the Muslim League. Instead o. 
elaborating an ideology from the principles to which people na 
responded so enthusiastically and providing it with an institutionalise 
underpinning, it threw itself into what the PPP thought were the more 
critical and immediate tasks: to administer and to rule. Meanwhile ue 
Widespread enthusiasm and fervour that h ated by the PPP’s 


ad been cre if 
: 3Si mB 4 . p 5 
E slowly degenerated into popular cynicism and indifference. e 
bility (or unwillingness) to 


£ fulfil commitments of economic progress 

te Uplift, the dismissal of popularly elected provincial governments and 
€ army action in Baluchistan undermined the popularity of the regime. 
© nature of the failure had nothi 


i ji am, but once again 
: ng to do with Islam, but on ' 
Position to it developed around the religious orthodox parties tn ha 
Meow of a utopia located in idealised Islamic (as distinguishee ro 
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appropriate to its needs. Its use of Islam seeks not to mobilise but to 
disarm the greatest number. This up to a point it has succeeded in doing. 
much as, on the ideological plane, the Jamd'at and other orthodox parties 
managed to immobilise the overwhelming majority on the Qadiani issue 
in 1953 (the year in which the Muslim League was soundly defeated in the 
East Pakistan provincial elections). The blueprint for the institutional 
underpinnings with which this ideology is being secured appears to have 
been borrowed from the Jama’ar’s scheme. The Majlis-i-Shoora, the qazi 
courts, and the mosque schools are all highly recommended in various 
expositions of the Jamd’ar’s position and programme. The profit and loss 
sharing (PLS) scheme, the emphasis on zakat and ushr and Zia ul Haq’s 
own carefully publicised reputation as a practising Muslim are all geared 
to draw attention to the ‘Islamic’ nature of the regime and to defuse, 
therefore, popular opposition to it. For, by definition (in a Muslim 
country), such a regime calls for tolerance, if not support. So far this 
ideological edifice has served its purpose and, if anything appears to bein 
the process of becoming more firmly grounded as new laws are passe 

and new institutions take shape, supposedly bringing in a greater degree 
of Islamisation. The Jama’at has emerged as a very junior partner to the 
military regime and is sometimes reminded quite unambiguously by the 
latter of its real place in the scheme of things as in the case of the 
government's decision in February 1983 to ban student unions, which 
were largely controlled by the Jamd’at and were considered to be its most 
active arm. Again, therefore, the political philosophy of the Jama@at 
seems to have gained more political ground than the party itself. 
Increasingly, however, as the qazi courts and madrassah (mosque schoo 

and zakat and salat (prayer) committees are manned, the Jamd’at’s role 
may become more crucial and its hold on civil society more immediate- 
Even though for the moment the regime appears to be keeping the 
Initiative in its own hands within the politico-religious realm, other 
alternatives have sprung up in the course of Zia ul Hagq's rule.“ However: 


the efficiency of the Jama’at’s organisation will be difficult to match, in 


the short run at least. In tasks as varied as keeping the universities ‘under 
control’ and in work among the Afghan refugees, the Jamd’at has show? 
itself, with the regime’s help, capable of a degree of organisation 
unmatched by most other political parties, orthodox or liberal, whic 
have been rendered ‘defunct’ for the last five years. : 
The Jamã'aťs formulation being implemented by the army (which 
remains the dominant political actor in the Pakistani state) has benefitte 
greatly from the collapse of Bhutto's ‘socialist’ experiment. It is not tha 
the people disillusioned with ‘socialism’ have moved to Islam, but ae 
that a utopion formulation came apart for reasons that are not entirely 
clear to many. During the Bhutto years, energetic and inspired ind 
viduals in the middle and lower middle classes were mainly influence by 
two kinds of goals. One involved working with the PPP and striving * 
bring about institutional change with its promised rewards for the many: 
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The other inv 7 j 
material E fo the Middle East and the promise of 
stayed are still A a Arey phenomenal scale. Those who 
explanation of whe pee o offer, after all these years, a convincing 
let their bank a ere it all went wrong. Those who went out can afford to 
hate eona accounts and their VCRs do the talking. They stand, in 
them, IR F the so far confused and defeated mass that confronts 
Jainétnps me ? in the correctness and validity of their choice. The 
eA TR ation not only offers them a justification for their 
what they ei se E but will also be seen to guarantee their hold over 
much for tha oe After all, they have seen a similar system do as 
experience gts eged classes in Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states. Their 
democratic : an hese countries will have provided them with a less 
In the Gucia more traditional orientation. And this is the class which 
foundations urban sector will, on the basis of its strengthened material 
in the socio coupled with a desire for greater ‘security „play a pivotal role 
they are TA framework envisaged by Zia ul Haq’s regime. Also, 
remain eed to emerge as dominant within their class, unless those who 
revitalis ecologically adrift in the post-Bhutto era are somehow able to 

An Ise themselves. 

been Se important feature of the reg 
centuries hee of dealing with that aspect © 
Values that as articulated the more universalist 7 
e Sufi ioe ena. A On the one hand, the cultural space occupied by 
estivities adition is being progressively and systematically reduced. The 
carefully accompanying the annual ‘urs of various Sufi saints are 
rummi i monitored for ‘un-Islamic’ practices like dancing and 
sharpl ng. Folk singers are discouraged from presenting Sufi poetry 
Strenge eal of organised and ritualistic aspects of religion. Devotional 
or ie ae at the tombs of Sufi saints is frowned upon, In Friday sermons, 
ance, as a slight upon the san lified faith in 


One ctity of touhid (unqualitie 
God). On the other hand, a relatively soulless representation of this 
uously incorpora 


ime’s ideological offensive has 
t of Islam which through the 
and essentially humanist 


as 

i kals of Islam has also been assid incorp ted in the regime's 
Speeches t Important government functionaries give long-winded 
extension © commemorate the birth of this or that Sufi saint, repairs and 
general} of their tombs are frequently seen in progress and care is taken, 
Of this sed to ensure that no antagonism, or lack of preference, on the part 
n Sia, towards the Sufi tradition 1S discernible at the popular level. 
rom silane. however, the Islamic humanist tradition is being restricted 
orthode ing as a countervailing force to the advance of institutionalised 
ay be xy, albeit through methods and institutions which in themselves 
and a ah a modern — e.g. institutes which conduct public opinion polls 

ñ A establishment which uses state of the art F-16s. 
Stability tedly, the overall ideological framework is one that guarantees 
Stich m 3 short run. Over a longer period, however, the very nature 
akistan’s Tamework can create its own problems. Today, two of 
major aid-givers (Saudi Arabia and the USA, though for 
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somewhat different reasons) lend it their support. On the other hand, 
Pakistan’s neighbour, Iran, being predominantly Shi'a, regards it with 
considerable antagonism and distrust. The situation acquires greater 
complexity due to the existence of a small but well organised Shi'a 
minority in Pakistan, who are not entirely unconcerned with Iranian 
religious sentiments. In any case, Shi’a practice forbids the paying of 
zakat, for instance, to the state, and already Shi’a protest has led to their 
being exempted from it being deducted compulsorily (from saving 
deposits, etc.). Even within the Sunnis, differences of interpretation exist 
depending on which school of fiqh one adheres to. Even within one 
school, one 'Glim has been known to declare the other non-Muslim. For 
instance, Maulana Hussain Ahmed Madani, one of the most prominent 
ulama of Deoband, declared in a fatwa that * . . . both the Jamda'at-i- 
Islami and its founder Maudoodi are not Muslims’. Both of them 
belonged to the Hanafi figh, the school with most adherents in Pakistan. 

The other difficulty that such a rigid doctrinaire formulation is likely to 
Tun into is that it does not incorporate within it the desires and aspirations 
of the people for a just system and better life, which are profoundly felt 
and implicitly recognised as valid and right. As the history of Pakistan has 
shown, in such a situation, a subnational group can proceed to delink 
itself from the Muslim nation-state while at the same time remaining 
firmly secured to the Muslim ‘umma. 

Islam, therefore, must inform the nature of the choices made in pursuit 
of higher productivity, democracy and distributive justice. It cannot serve 
as a substitute for these choices. It must be elaborated as an ideology tO 
encompass the advances that have been made in the various fields of 
human knowledge and activity so that it is not merely a shell without 
content but for the people an ideal that remains eternally valid. 
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4. Maudoodi’s Islamic 
State 


by Zafaryab Ahmed 


Nature of the State 


at urged the Muslims of the 
and have been dealt with 
ge and the struggle of 


to this urg 
British government accepted the 


The histori 
Ndian sr de cultural and religious factors th 
elsewhere continent to seek a separate homel 
Various Sich this book. It was in response 
uslim eee of Indian Muslims that the 
ndependense Ac demand for a separate Muslim homelanc 
August, nin FAAI 18 July 1947 declared that ‘as from the fifteenth day of 
shall be set eteen hundred and forty-seven, two independent dominions 
Hence, arent oes India, to be known respectively as India and Pakistan’. 
i ritish rule in India came to an end on 14 August 1947, and 


akista 
Stan appez 
appeared on the map of the world as a new state under the 
h. The tasks ahead were 


€aders| A c 
nO ape Quaid-i-Azam Mohammal V 
immediate gus in nature than the achievement of Pakistan and required 
Tame ; resolution. One of the foremost tasks faced by the new state was 

a constitution, and until such time that a new constitution was 

fIndia Act of 


Tamed 
» the new state was to be governed by the Government © 


1935, 
Assembly, a debate ensued on the 


With 

ture OF convening of the Constituent l 3 

mands oF constitution and its Islamic content.' During this debate the 
Wouring ; the constituent units were rejected by interpreting Islam as 
Y, the a unitary form of government. Outside the Constituent Assem- 

Move ulama, a large majority of whom had opposed the Pakistan 

were arguing that the 


ment a aires 
Sharah nr and were facing a crisis of credibility, € 
i + as they interpreted it, be made the basis of the future constitution, 

position of preemi 


Ich 
Polity, Nd have secured for them 4 
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form 


na 


ure of the new social 


atic demands of the 
Al inerar? al and against the 
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constitution. However, not much had been said during the ae 
ment about the future structure of the state, except for 

aS of the democratic and egalitarian principles of Islam. These 
lofi ; ideals could be achieved only by restructuring the socio-economic 
Sa established by British colonialism, which had created strong vested 
interests. Ironically, all those demands that aimed, directly or indirechi 
at the restructuring of society were treated in the fashion of the colonia 
rulers and were brushed aside by Pakistan’s new ruling hierarchy. KI 
With the passage of time, however, the socio-economic aspirations O 
the people of Pakistan began to crystallise, and new dimensions wee 
added to the debate about the nature of the constitution. Though genera 
democratic demands were made in and outside the Constituent 
Assembly, the mass movement of the late 1960s brought out at 
popular level the contradictions between the democratic aspirations O 
the people and the existing socio-economic structure.’ The movement, 
which had begun with certain democratic demands, culminated with 
demands that could not be met without drastically restructuring ‘the 
neocolonial socio-economic framework. The mass movement of 1968-69 
was a watershed in the political history of Pakistan. Henceforth, 
institutionalised politics had to be premised on socio-economic issues 
confronting the common people. The mandate of the people in the 
general elections of 1970 therefore went to those parties which included 
in their programmes the alleviation of socio-economic problems. The 
parties that failed to appreciate these problems faced disastrous defeat. 
ch had displayed an antipeople attitude during 

the mass movement of the late 1960s, by their opposition to the 
Movement for the Restoration of Democracy in the 1980s again showed a 


repeated their attitude of the 
ing all popular democratic aspirations of the 
ont of these political forces wa 
which has always tried to interpre 
© the Islamic character of the state." In 
an attempt to thwart the rising 


I l g consciousness of the people, it has time 
and again campaigned against Progressive tendencies in Pakistani 
politics. 


In order to oppose popular movements launched for the achievement 
of socio-political rights, the Jamd’at-i-Islam? has always raised the slogan, 
of ‘Islam in danger’ in order to establish itself as the sole custodian O 
Islam. Such a position has helped the ruling hierarchy to take advantag® 
of the situation by suppressing popular aspirations in the name of Islam. 
The Jama’at-i-Islami’s leader and ideologue, Sayyid Abul Ala Maudoodi. 
has over the years produced theoretical arguments for different po 
situations in Pakistan.’ Translating the situation to suit his politic 
objectives, this corpus of literature presents Maudoodi and the Jama@'atl 
Islami as distinct from all 'ulamā and political parties and has succeed 
in gaining for Maulana Maudoodi the status of a scholar versed not only 1” 
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Islamic theology but in the modern social sciences as well. It is significant 
that the present ruling hierarchy in Pakistan draws its ethos from 
Maudoodi’s theory of the Islamic state and is experimenting with his 
model. To understand the situation in Pakistan, it is necessary therefore 
to study the concept of Maulana Maudoodi’s Islamic state. 


Sovereignty and Political Power 


The Pivotal point in Maudoodi’s theory of an Islamic state is the 
Sovereignty of God over the universe. This he presents in contradistinc- 
tion to other notions of sovereignty. He asserts that ‘sovereignty belongs | 
only to God. He is the lawgiver. Any person, even a prophet, is not 
entitled to issue orders or withdraw the orders [of God]’.° 

_ Anyone with an understanding of the concept of sovereignty in its” 
literal sense, i.e. as the highest unlimited power, would find any kind of 
Sovereignty in a state to be in conflict with the ‘sovereignty of God’. For if 
a person or an institution is sovereign, it implies that the word of that 
person or institution would be law, and the sovereign would have 
unlimited power to impose his will. The same would be the case if the 
People are declared sovereign, because then the people would have the 
right to make or change laws. Interestingly, however, Maudoodi does not 
treat sovereignty in its literal sense. He claims that his understanding 1$ 1n 
accordance with the understanding of jurists and lawyers. It appears that, 
from the writings of the advocates of absolute sovereignty in 16th- and 
17th-century Europe, Maulana Maudoodi has constructed a definition of 
Sovereignty to suit his political objectives. He has constructed it carefully 


to make it appear similar to the attributes of God: 
ience the concept is used for the highest 


p of persons Or an institution holds this 
he one who is sovereign 


In the vocabulary of political sc 
absolute authority. If a person, a grou 


authority, it implies that the orders issued by t 
constitute law. He has unlimited powers to issue orders. People are bound to 


obey his orders unconditionally, willingly Or unwillingly; except for his own 
will there is no check on his authority. People have no right against him, all 


rights are granted by him, if he withdraws any right it automatically becomes 
xistence because the lawgiver desires, and if 


extinet. A legal right comes into e 4 > 

the lawgiver withdraws it there is nO provision to demand it back. Law comes 

into existence by the will of the sovereign and binds people to obey him, but 

there is no law to bind the sovereign. He in himself is absolute authority. 

There is no question of good or evil, right or wrong, concerning his orders. 
has the right to reject it as 


Whatever he does is good. None of his subjects h : 
evil: whatever he does is correct. None of his subjects can declare it wrong. 


Hence, he must be accepted as over and above weakness and without any 
fault. This is the concept of legal sovereignty presented by lawyers and jurists. 
Nothing short of this can be called sovereignty (emphasis added).’ 
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Maulana Maudoodi makes a further assertion: 


: < 5 
It has been finally decided that legal sovereignty should be accepted of the 
one who has sovereignty over the entire universe and indivisible sovereignty 
over people.” 


_ By limiting the sovereignty of God to the ‘Islamic state’, Mandoa 
_ divides the indivisible sovereignty of God over the entire universe an 2 
; people among different states. He also limits God's sovereignty over t e 
= entire universe to a small part of the universe, the ‘Islamic state’ O 
= Pakistan. Moreover, Maudoodi appears to ignore the fact that the God of 
the Qur'an is not an exclusive God: ‘He is the lord of worlds, the lord = 
__all persons of whatever faith. He is your God as well as mine’ (Qur'an, 19: 
36). > . 

However, the above paragraph is not a complete presentation of 
Maulana Maudoodi’s theoretical construct of sovereignty. He ama 
_ further distinction between legal and political sovereignty and argues pi 
legal sovereignty ‘remains hypothetical, unless it is supported oy aso 
_ Sovereignty. In the vocabulary of political science, this is called oy er 
Sovereignty” — the owner of political power to implement the lega 


_ Sovereignty’. He then poses the question, ‘who has political sovereignty 
$ în an Islamic state?" His answer is: 


That too belongs to God, because any agency with political power created to 
y enforce the legal sovereignty of God cannot be characterised as sovereign 
; according to the concepts of jurists and political scientists. The agency a 
f powers have been limited and curtailed by a supreme law, and which does es 
Hg have the power to alter it, cannot be sovereign. Now which word should | £ 
chosen to define this position? This question has been solved by the Qur'an. 


The Qur'an interprets it as khilafat. The khalifa himself is not the sovereign 
but the deputy of the sovereign." 


It should be noted that the word khalifa or khilafat in the Qur'an is not 
__ used in Maudoodi’s sense. In the Qur'an, khalifa designates the owner ° 
political power who enforces the laws of God. Nor is there any distinction 
in political theory between legal and political sovereignty, as Manar 
_ Maudoodi argues, except for the distinction between de facto and de juri 
sovereignty. These too have different connotations than Maudoodi caki 
_ them. However, the concept of sovereignty can be appreciated propery 
only when it is placed in its historical context. The origin of the concept ' 
r rooted in the search for stability in the political situation of 1th-century 
France. At the time there was an attempt to find a locus of authority tha 
could defend the realm externally and maintain law and order interna z 
_ Even at that time, when the concept was being presented in absolut 
terms, it did not have the same connotations that Maulana Maude 
attributes to it. This can be seen from what it meant to Jean Bodin, ¢ 
first exponent of the concept. 
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noe treatise entitled The Republic was published in 1576, a period 
idea yar and strife in France between the claims of the Church and the 
arch: 


after the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, The 


Published only four years 
Republic formed the main intellectual production of an already growing body 


of moderate thinkers, known as politiques, 
mainstay of peace and order and who therefore sought to raise the king, as a 
centre of national unity, above all religious sects and political parties.” 
in crisis of stability, which started in Europe in the beginning of the 
xe century, was a crisis of the feudal social order that had outlived its 
Sefulness, Bodin responded to this by presenting a theory of a strong 
government, which, however, did not preclude the king’s responsibility 
ee God. Modern state apparatuses and the concept of popular 
Sovereignty were alien to that age. The state for Bodin was ʻa lawful 


government of several households and their common possessions, with a 
s defined as ‘supreme 


Sovereign power." In such a state, sovereignty wa prem 
Power over the citizens and subjects unrestrained by law’, but Bodin did 
not doubt that ‘the sovereign was answerable to God and subject to the 
natural law’, 
ei aPPears that Maudoodi, in an attempt to preserve the status quo and 
inate all possibilities of popular participation in affairs of state, has 
nag categories of political thought from feudal monarchical 
li Urope. Maudoodi’s understanding of human nature also 
'mited to that of the Middle Ages, when people had not emerged as the 
Motive force of history — a force that can lead the process of social 
change. No account of the evolution of popular rights would substantiate 
the statement that laws are simply the ‘desires’ of the will’ of the 
Sovereign which can be bestowed or withdrawn at will. The nature of the 
adian nationalist movement, the Khilafat Movement, the agitation 
against the Rowlatt Act and the Pakistan Movement all indicate the role 


Hi the people in shaping history and their refusal to accept the will and 
esire of the sovereign. 


‘J. pa 
slamic Democracy’ 
‘Islamic democracy’ is a manifesta- 


Maudoodi’. 
y oodi’s peculiar interpretation of 
R P which he finds contrary to the 


en of his aversion to democracy, 
Neiples of Islam: 

a form of government in which the common 
ws are made with their opinions and can 
Only that law can be implemented that 
ant would be removed from the 


Philosophically, democracy is 
People of a country are sovereign. La 
be amended only with their opinion. 
they want, and the law which they do not W 
Statutes," 
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E G 7 i ‘ i, is bound by the 
B mic state, according to Maulana Maudoodi, is 

uiar pam hence, ‘the best name for it would be Zahi hukoomat oF 
De eracy But Islamic theocracy is different from Western theocracy. 
gi Š 

He further states: 


Islamic theocracy is not controlled by a special religious group of people on 
by ordinary Muslims. They run it according to the Qur'an and Sunnah. An id 
Lam allowed to coin a new word, I would call it ‘theo-democracy’. It wou 
grant limited popular sovereignty to Muslims under the paramount re 
eignty of God. In this [state], the executive and the legislature would be 
formed in consultation with the Muslims. Only Muslims would have = 
right” to remove them. Administrative and other issues, regarding whic 4 
there are no clear orders in the Shari'ah, would be settled only with pa 
consensus of Muslims. If the law of God needs interpretation no E 
group or a race but all those Muslims would be entitled to interpret (ijtiha¢ 
who have achieved the capability of interpretation." 


One should not think that all the Muslims would have these rights iy 
Maudoodi’s ‘Islamic state’ or that his notion of ‘limited popular w 
eignty’ does not put any limits on the popular sovereignty of Muslims; is 
should one believe his contention that he is not aiming at establishing $ 
theocratic state. Indeed, he is arguing for the role of a limited minon? 
with the knowledge of Shari’ah who would interpret and implement a 
laws of God. Moreover, according to Maudoodi’s calculations, amo a 
those who claim to be Muslims, the percentage with any knowledge, pi 
Islam is not more than .001%."” With his exclusive claim over knowle fa 
of the Shari'ah, Maudoodi throws all those outside the pale of Islam x z 
do not accept his interpretation of the Shari'ah. If one looks ie TE 
practical side of this suggestion, it amounts to nothing but lim! 
suffrage, as the military regime of Pakistan has attempted to do. ihe 

Politically, the sovereignty of the people, in its broadest sense, 1S a 
right of the people to elect their own representatives to run the atta ir 
state. But Maudoodi considers the people to be incapable ofelectingt est 
representatives and therefore denies them this right. Even in the 
those people get elected, he asserts, 


who can fool the people on the basis of their knowledge. wealth and 
shrewdness. If we analyse this so-called Western democracy which am 
that the people are sovereign, we would find that all the people : 
constitute a state do not make or implement the laws.” 


Maulana Maudoodi goes on to state that when 
a : at the 
laws are made with the will of the people, experience has shown tha 


ee + natura 
common people themselves cannot understand their interests. It aa i they 
weakness of human beings that in most matters relating to their li 
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consider some aspects of the matter and overlook others; generally their 
judgement is one-sided.” 


Pte according to the Maulana, the majority of humans are incapable 
te ae interests, and their judgement is mostly one-sided, 
e asserts is a natural and God-given state of affairs. If this is true, 
then who has this capacity? How does one gain i 
genetically determined? Can some overcome this W 
eternal? The answer that history puts forward is that people learn from 
their own mistakes and the mistakes of others, and experience is the only 
school in which they learn to overcome their weakness. Maulana 
Maudoodi, however, seems to consider this weakness as eternal. If he 
accepts that this weakness can be overcome, then there would be no 
justification for establishing the hegemony of those whom he considers to 
be capable of thinking. 

Maulana Maudoodi has also defined the position of those who are 
chosen to implement the laws of God in his “Islamic state’. He quotes 
Verse fifty-five from Sura Al Noor: ‘God has promised to those of you 
who believe and do righteous deeds that he will make them succeed 
(khalifa) on earth as he made those before them.’ Maulana Maudoodi 
then states that this verse elaborates two fundamental points for the 


theory of the state in Islam: 1) that Islam advocates khildfat (this he 
translates as ‘vice-gerency’) instead of sovereignty’; 2) that the promise 
2 Jt is important to 


Ks khilāfat is for all the maumins and is à vice-gerency.” I 

ear in mind that there is no mention of the word ‘state’ in the sura from 
Which the Maulana quotes. Succession OF vice-gerency is promised on 
earth, not in a state. Even if the verse is taken in its political sense, as 
Maulana Maudoodi does, then the promise of God is for those who do 
tighteous deeds, and the people as the keepers of the promise would 
choose those as their representatives and rulers whom they find doing 


tighteous deeds. Deeds of righteousness In Islam mean doing good to 
own personal salvation, and 


Other human beings, not concern for one’s sc 

Not simply knowledge of Islamic history and the Shari ah. The concept of 
doing good or righteous deeds is necessarily social; honesty and justice 
are the best virtues according to Islam, because they involve the good of 
Others. Thus the community organised in Medina enjoyed compulsory 
charity for orphans widows, elderly, travellers and the poor. However, in 
the Present social order, the concept of righteousness cannot be practised 
as long as the existing socio-economic system based on the exploitation of 


the majority by a minority exists. Charity could have been a social good in 
lived at the expense of the rich, but this 


: e days when the weak and poor Ie Sh Ji heey 

S not possible in a system where the rich live at the expense of the poor, 

Where the system is such that a vast majority must remain poor so that a 

Uny minority can remain rich. 

we equating an authoritarian state b 
hilāfat, Maulana Maudoodi has tried to 


ased on limited suffrage with 
establish the authority of the 
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i ; i eneral 
ferring to verse fifty-nine in Sura Al Nisa, which lays out genera 
IE . . s . Š 
A aies of submission to authority: 


O you who believe, obey Allah and his Prophet 
have authority; and then if you differ on 
Allah and his Messenger. If you really b 
and fairest way of settlement. 


and those among you who 
anything among yourselves, refer to 
elieve in the last day, this is the best 


Contrary to Maulana Maudood 
this verse of a coercive appar 
God. Submission is requi 
authority) and not to the cı 


i's interpretation, there is no Suggestion m 
atus of the state for implementing the laws > 
red to ‘authority’ (by implication, lawfu 
oercive power of the state. 7 ` 
For Maulana Maudoodi, the verse from Sura Al Nisa ‘is the first clause 
of the manifesto of the Islamic state and the basis of Islam’s religious, 
civic and political set-up’.” In this interpretation of submission to ae a 
authority, he reduces the religious, civic and political life of the Muslim 
to submission and obedience. However, instead of asking Muslims to 
obey the state directly, Maulana Maudoodi states that 
the concept of ul ul amr [the word used in the Qur'an for those who hold 
authority] is for all those who are responsible for the collective affairs of uo 
Muslims: they may be the intellectual and theoretical leaders of the Muslims. 
the 'ulamā;™ who provide i 
affairs of the country, the admistrators; or the onea 
n the court, the judges; or the ones who guide in 
nd tribes in civic and social affairs, the sheikhs and 
© has authority in whatever capacity among Muslims 
tis not correct to dispute with them and disturb the life 


Or the ones 
ones who manage the 
who make decisions į 
muhallas and bastis a 
sardars. In short, wh 
deserves obedience, | 
of the community,” 


ins through pone 
» the authority of ul u 


Power relies on co: 


of non-compliance. 


Organs of the State 


Political guidance, the leaders; or the . 
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the mo ‘ep. : 
during <a ape ae with the body that formed the consultative body 
shoora.* ea at the Prophet and the rightly guided caliphs called the 
of resolvin os ana Maidoodı uses the term ahl al hal wa al aqd (capable 
following saree and prescribing solutions) and ascribes the shoora the 
tion of the Dace i 1) to make rules and regulations for the implementa- 
injunctions of 7 Sn a eae 2) to select one interpretation where the 
tion; 3) to look = ur’an and Sunnah can have more than one interpreta- 
i inenetionsi par kooks of fiqh for laws on issues for which there are 
on which nie n t e Qur'än and Sunnah; and 4) to make laws on matters 
modern judicia a provision in the Qur an, Sunnah or figh.” The 
qazis, which ary tor Maulana Maudoodi is similar to the institution of 
the khalifa eier in the days of the caliphs: ‘Qazis were appointed by 
influence hi a Ga the appointment of the qazi, even the khalifa could not 
Islamic ste s decisions. °* The institution of the executive ina present-day 
state, Maulana Maudoodi states, ‘jg the same thing which the 


ur’an ce 
Whi calls ul ul amr.” 
: ile discussi À : 
in Islam ue the relationship between 
Hisis pr aulana Maudoodi states, ‘there are no ins 
i precisely because these institutions did not exist then, and society 


did 
not need s ange is R 
need such elaborate institutions to manage Its affairs. But 
ed to establish a relationship 


Ma 
ulane a š 
etween E appears determin 
he state in Islamic history and a modern authoritarian state: 


the three organs of the state 
tructions for this’.” 


Prophet and the caliphs 


n the practice of the 
ins of the state. This was 


We ge 
e get complete guidance fron 
all the three orga 


ae ee auc president is the head of 
position of the Prophet and the caliphs." 

f the three institutions of the 
d in an attempt to justify an 
he chief executive. In 
ve can overrule the 


Maulan: 

W Mamdoodiis understanding o 
authorit ale seems to be inadequate, an 
ina ies state, he gives unlimited powers to t 
ecisions nos opinion the chief executi e tl 
or Soe se the legislature (ahlal hal waalaqd). The actual responsibility 
to rs mle the affairs of the state falls on the president, who is bound 
eir maj ahl al hal wa al aqd but is not bound to act 1n accordance with 
Veto. Phe mar, unanimous decisions. ‘In other words, he has the right to 
absolute He will or personal judgement of the presi ent is made final and 
indeed tan there is no check on his authority. The head of state is 
paramounť authority. 


Denei 
ling with the formation of the government Maulana Maudoodi says 


that « : 

eee important issue is the appointment of the head of state, in 
Method pie names — imam, amir and khalifa- Regarding the 
Othe é. is appointment, he suggests, ‘We would have to have recourse 

early history of Islam’. The Maulana admits, however, that 
aer no fixed method for this in Islam- Different methods can be adopted 
ae R to the needs and requirements of the situation, provided that such 
ethod can reasonably tell who enjoys the confidence of the people.” 
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The president, as we have seen, is the linchpin of Maulana 
Maudoodi’s theory of the Islamic state. Referring to the period of the 
caliphs, Maudoodi makes the following assertion: 


He was not just the president of the state but the prime minister as well. 
He attended the parliament himself, presided over its meeting and fully 
participated in its debates. He was responsible for the affairs of his 
government and accounted for his personal affairs as well. He had 
neither an official party nor an opposition party; the entire parliament 
acted as his party as long as he followed the right path, and the whole 
parliament acted as the opposition party if he followed the wrong path. 
Each member was free to oppose or support his decisions; even his own 
ministers used to oppose him in the parliament. Nevertheless, the 
president and his cabinet got along very well; no one ever resigned from 
his office. The khalifa was answerable not only to the parliament, but to 
the entire qaum [nation] for all his activities, even concerning his private 
life.“ He faced the public five times a day in the mosque and addressed 
them at Friday prayers. People could find him in the streets and 
muhallas, and anybody could stop him to ask for his rights. Not only 
could the members of parliament question him on prior notice but 
anyone could ask him questions at public places.” 


No account of Islamic history gives an interpretation of the khilafat like 
that of Maulana Maudoodi. Except for his account of the relationship 
prior to the expansion of the caliphate, when direct contact with the 
community was possible due to the small size of the society, the rest of the 
Maulana’s account appears to be motivated by his political philosophy- in 
contrast to the Maulana’s interpretation, the principle that can be derive 
from the practices of the caliphs is that they held the 'umma more 
important than the ruler. 

To analyse the nature and formation of the legislative assembly, 
Maulana Maudoodi again has recourse to the history of the early years f 
Islam and shows how the majlis-i-shoora of the Prophet was forme : 

The message of Islam started in Mecca in the form of a movement, and it !S 
characteristic of all movements that those who take initiative to join 9 
movement first become the companions, friends and advisers of the leader: 
In Islam as well, those who joined the movement first naturally became P 
companions and advisers of the Prophet, whom he consulted on matters le 
Which there was no clear commandment from God. Gradually, more peer 
entered the fold of Islam, and the struggle with hostile forces intensific’ 
During the course of this struggle, those persons came to the forefront s 
showed wisdom and rendered extraordinary services and made sacrifice? 
Their selection was not made through elections but through test pe 
experience — a natural method and better than election. Hence- ‘his 
categories of people entered the Prophet's majlis-i-shoora before 
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migration to Medina : 
Medina and enjoyed the confidence of Muslims, similar to that 


the i 
he Prophet himself enjoyed.” 
In Medi 
edina aul i 
ina, Maulana Maudoodi continues, 


the moveme sii 
was natal tnat the pengiss ait a i mine oe Gael anda state. Now it 
Medina should ka = od a p Pyesa sen rols in thg epreas ofIstam in 
Wile x third we assume: positions of leadership in the new society. The 
people: were al category also entered the Prophet's majlis-i-shoora. These 
respected lead vn soea through the natural method, but they were such 
léci ons hey F z the Muslim tribes that even under the modern systemof 
new categori k ould have been elected. Later, m the society of Medina, two 
E a of people rose to prominence: (1) those who performed 
ESDU or ten y o WE military and missionary campaigns of the previous — 
matters; (2) oe to whom people looked for advice on all important 
the Ouran : ROSE who gained a reputation onthe basis of their knowledge of 
and the asb as the fuqahā of din. They were considered authorities on din, 
conis a himself sanctioned their authority by asking people to 
also enter mon matters relating to the Qur'an and din. These two categories 
ed the majlis-i-shoora by the natural method.” 
Maulan 
A RA Maudpodijs view of the role of the consultative assembly 
eir unanimo theory that the chief executive has the power to veto even 
us decisions: 


| 


iod of the rightly guided caliphs, 
isions on all important matters 
ason to assume that the 


ike bes wa al aqd were, during the per 
taneet and were entitled to make de 
khalifa ng the millat. Therefore, there is no re toas 

could call for consultation anybody whom he liked.” 


rs for the selection of 
vious contention about 
presentatives. He 


aulana himself infe 
cts his pre 
hoose their re 


Th DRE 

Member ne that the M 

the tutte majlis-i-shoora contradi 

voes Ge LLY Of the common people to ¢ 
on to remark: 

n from the traditions of the Prophet, 


From 
the tl acca of the caliphs and eve 
inciple that can be inferred is that the amir does not consult all the 


ag ho does he consult the people of his own choice, but those who 

People t e confidence of the Muslim masses, whose sincerity and ability 

the im ie whose participation in government decisions would ensure that 

the plementation of these decisions enjoys the wholehearted support of 
People.” 


The 
n Më P 
Shoora aa Maudoodi tries to find the method of forming a majlis-i- 
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. . . the specific conditions that existed in the early days of Islam do not exist 
today. Even the obstacles that existed then do not exist today. Hence we can 
use all established and possible methods to find out who enjoys the 
confidence of the people, in accordance with our present needs and 
situations. The present system of elections is also one of the ‘just’ methods." 


These contradictory assertions of Maulana Maudoodi are rooted in his 
erroneous method of constructing a model of an Islamic state by looking 
for parallels to modern institutions and concepts in the history of early 
Islam. Here he offers the following comment about the state he would 
like to establish: 


This system of government, to which none of the modern concepts can be 
applied, is in consonance with the temperament of Islam and is our ideal. It 
can only become practicable when society has been fully prepared in 
accordance with the revolutionary principles of Islam.” 


The Authoritarian State 


Maulana Maudoodi’s method of organising society in accordance with 
the revolutionary principles of Islam is to use the coercive power of the 
state. Granting religious sanction for the use of force, he says ‘Allah 
prevents all those things using the power of the state, which the Qur’an 
does not prevent’. He further says, ‘reforms that Islam wants to 
introduce cannot be introduced just by preaching. To implement them. 
political power is needed.” Maulana Maudoodi thus prepares the groun 
for an authoritarian state based on coercion. This justification for 
authoritarianism to implement Islam is not in keeping with the spirit © 
Islam. The traces of an authoritarian state cannot be found in the society 
of Medina at the time of the Prophet. 
The modern state apparatus and its repressive character are results 
the subordination of all forces to its own interests, including those whic 
__ helped the bourgeoisie gain political power. The objective was not tO 
organise society on the basis of equity and justice but to make individuals 
conform to the conditions of a new kind of exploitation. To organise fe 
Society in the present situation on the basis of equity and justice, Ìt K 
necessary to understand the mechanics of the existing socio-econome 
system in its national and international context. Maulana Maudoodi > 
thesis that organising society in accordance with the revolutionary 
Principles of Islam in the prevailing socio-economic conditions require 
ee is an attempt to legitimise repression in the interest of those ia 
old economic and political power. The basis of their power is not an 


Islamic Principle b . $ : : mi 
oe ut their self-intere: ili -econo 
conditions. St in the prevailing socio 


e a sia ; n 
Maulana Maudoodi s justification for an authoritarian state is based © 


sof 
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his o 

A W ate Å a a b 

ESE z understanding of human nature, according to which coercion is 
ssential for organising civic life: 


an that to organise collective life, in all circumstances there is a 
iiis aw coercive power, which is called the state. No one has ever denied 
lates er for the anarchists, or communist theory, which contem- 
eaea age when humanity would not need a collective state. All these are 
see contemplations which cannot be supported by observation and 

ce... Human history and the knowledge of human nature show that 
the establishment of civic life is essentially dependent ona coercive power.“ 


life in Medina, where the first 
r the guidance of the Prophet, 
To judge the validity of 


His ; 
FRAR of the development of civic 
Owever of the Muslims developed under | 
ven (oe his rhetoric of coercion. 
through z audoodi S understanding of human nature, one need only go 
time wh an account of primitive times. It would show that there was a 
or clan a there was no state. What existed then was a patriarchal family 
t A n people lived according to kinship and tribal relationships. 
Of lah show the predominance of custom and respect for the authority 
appar: elders. Hence, there was a time when a state with special 
aratuses for systematic repression to subjugate the people did not 


exist, 


Hasieren. 4 l 
State over, M Maulana Maudoodi’s co 
terms: Self-justifying, and he sees the s 


cive role of the 


ncept, the coer 
absolute 


uccess of coercion in 


PE Just the collective but the personal life of the people, willingly or 
i paling, is moulded by the state with coercion and domination. Those 
7 © live in a state and yet do not agree with its basic philosophy and plan of 
action and are not willing to accept it — they too have to give up 90 percent of 
a faith and belief in favour of the beliefs and philosophy of the state. On 
remaining 10 percent they gradually lose their grip. 
cote for the fascist and Nazi states, such a state has never existed, 
ap historical account validates this experience. Nor did those states 
view E the absolute conversion of the people to Nazi and fascist points 
Of opini n other bourgeois democratic states, the existence of differences 
the ee is considered to be essential for a healthy civic life. Moreover, 
‘tempt to establish tyranny 1S quite contrary to the injunctions ofthe 
compulsion in matters of 


urā 
faith: n, where there is a strong disapproval of 


Suce 


T i 

here is no compulsion in religion (Sura al Bagr, verse 256). 

att had been God's will all the people on earth would have believed. Will you 
en compel people until they become believers against their will? (Sura 

Unus, verse 99) 
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And do not dispute with the possessors of the Book, but argue in the most 
argumentative manner, except for those who are unjust and tyrants (Sura 
Ankboot, verse 46). 


Despite the prohibition of compulsion in matters of religion Maulana 
Maudoodi appears bent upon implementing Islam with the coercive 
power of the state and goes to the extent of equating the state with din: 


In fact, the word ‘din’ has the same meaning as ‘state’ at present. Acceptance 
and submission by the people to a paramount authority are required in the 
state. This is the meaning of din as well.” 


Hence, since din is all-pervasive, the state would also be all-pervasive, Its 
scope extending to all walks of human life: 


The sphere of activity of this kind of state (Islamic state) cannot be limited. It 
is an all-encompassing state. Its sphere of activity includes all walks of human 
life. It intends to mould all the departments of civic and social life 17 
accordance with its own ethical philosophy and reformatory programme. NO 
one can avoid its intervention in any matter by saying that the matter 1s 
related to his personal life. 


According to this concept, there is no sphere of human activity, including 
human thought, where the state cannot step in. Yet, the Maulana asserts 
that ‘despite its all-pervasiveness it is not like a present-day totalitarian Q 
authoritarian state. In this state, personal freedom is not withdrawn. i 
Anyone acquainted with history or politics would say that this 1$ ee 
argument for a totalitarian and authoritarian state. In the present spor 
economic context, Maulana Maudoodi’s theory of the Islamic state serve 
only the interests of the exploiting classes. 

In the Islamic state, Maulana Maudoodi asserts, there is no place 
differences of opinion or for political parties: 


for 


Ifyou wish to organise your political and economic life in accordance with a 
teachings of Islam, then you need not divide yourself into different es ae 
Only one party, the Hizb-i-Allah (the party of God) is sufficient for all the: 
tasks. Why? Because in an Islamic society there is no conflict betys 
capitalists and workers, landlords and peasants, rulers and the ruled. 


The Maul 
society w! 


en 


P < api alist 
ana Is unable to recognise the fact that the modern capit hot 


y which has come to dominate most of the Muslim World iS ye 
organised on the egalitarian principles of Islam, but on an exploitatn 
social order. Hence he does not acknowledge or accept differences as 
inequalities in society. This refusal has led him and the Jama'at-i-islam' ns 
lend Support to the repressive measures of various regimes in Paks 
Within the past decade, the Jama’at rejected the national aspirations 
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ae Denna Muslims and supported military action in East Pakistan (now 

minke esh). It welcomed the present military government and joined its 

fo — It strongly opposed trade union activities until it felt the need 

when ti rapes own labour bureau. In the early years of Bhutto s regime, 

ore ra abour movement was gaining momentum, It unleashed a 

ee against the Qadianis, and the struggle of the working class was 
x y giving a religious colour to the political climate. 


The Muslim Community — Monolithic or Diverse? 


po establish his version of an Islamic state, Maulana Maudoodi 
aiot Gen monolithic concept of the Muslim community. This 
co e justified by any account of the development of the Muslim 
ommunity, whether in the Middle East, Africa or the Indo- 
e e subcontinent. In the spread of Islam in the subcontinent, 
otii ndian Muslim community was homogeneous neither in if 
will a Nor in its formation.’ Maulana Maudoodi, Bower is a 
Isl ng to accept the diverse nature of the community and says 
Slam came to eliminate national, ethnic and racial differences: 


Besides the ignorance of kufr and shirk, if there was any enemy of Islam it 
Was the satan of watan and race . . - If you pick up the books of Ahadith you 
would find how the Prophet fought based on blood, soil, 
eolours language and social status. 


against distinction 


against these distinctions and 
the continuation of the society 
he Prophet's struggle 
alive by refusing to 


N 
ifferes denies the Prophet's struggle 
established But present society is not ti 
against ued by the Prophet. The tradition > 
acce t inequalities and distinctions cannot be | ept te ere 
ro Pt the existence of these differences. To eliminate 5 ‘ el s 
$ present-day society, the socio-economic set-up that gives rise to 
over differences and inequalities would have to be eliminated. More- 
er, Islam’s message of the unity of the 'umma does not preclude 


stint distinctive features and aspirations of different people con- 
a allow the stronger sections of the umma 
he weaker sections of society. Simply 
rences amounts to nothing but 


to Ses ‘umma. Nor does it 
enyin ang live at the expense of the 
Support; e existence of these diffe > Ethe weakat the handse 
the st ing the oppression and exploitation oft he weak at ti ! an 
and; tong. It serves as a justification for the existence of social privi eges 
iu Nequalities and for the continuation of exploitation. In short, it 1s a 


Justification for : ek. a 
al njustice. y 
är : Strengthen his Snes ent, Maulana Maudoodi declares that Sea 
the meg a community nor a nation but a party in the modern sense o 
Sioa For this purpose, he extracts words from the Qur'an and tries to 
them to be in consonance with the word ‘party - ‘The word that the 
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Qur’an has used for the community of Muslims’, the Maulana states, “Is 
hizb, which means party.” He then compares it with the word ‘nation’: 
‘the basis of a nation is race and descent, and the basis of a party is its 
programme and principles . . . therefore, Muslims in reality are not a 
nation but a party.” This rather primitive definition of the word ‘nation 
relates to times when only race and descent were the basis of distinction 
among various peoples and the basis for the formation of communities. 
Modern nation-states are not formed on the basis of race or descent 
alone. For example, the American nation or the Russian nation today 1$ 
not constituted into a nation on the basis of common race or common 
descent alone. , 

Another word that is used in the Qur’an for Muslims in the sense of 
‘party’, according to the Maulana, is ‘umma: 


‘Umma is that jama’at which has been formed by some unifying factor. The 
people who have something in common are called ‘wma; people belonging 
to a historical period can form an ‘wma, and those people belonging to ona 
race or a country are also called ‘wma. But the common factor that makes 
Muslims an ‘umma is not racial, regional or economic — it is the mission of 
their life and principles and the programme of their party.“ 


This cannot provide a basis for declaring Muslims a party, because parties 
exist in Muslim countries today which are organised on regional an 
economic grounds, with well-defined programmes and principles- To 
work for the implementation of a party programme is the mission of the 
members of a political party, None of the modern concepts can be applica 
to the society of the time of the Prophet and the caliphs, as Maulana 
Maudoodi tries to do. The same is true of the modern concept of a party: 
It seems that what Maulana Maudoodi had in mind was a political pare 
but even then the equation is not valid. Historically, the political par l 
emerged with the development of representative institutions and pa 
expansion of suffrage in the 19th century. The institution of the politist 
party has undergone changes in its structure and functions with te 
advance in political processes and the increase of political consciousne** 
among the people. is é 
_ We have seen that Maulana Maudoodi’s theory of the Islamic state A z 
justification for an authoritarian state. If the sovereign is accepted as n 
vice-gerent of God, entitled to intervene in all spheres of human activity 
including thought and conscience, it would provide a justification a 
coercion in the name of religion. The head of the state, whatever for 
means by which he assumed his office. is the paramount authority 
organising and deciding the affairs of the community. The legisla 
e ee Maulana Maudoodi, simply be a consultative Pv g 
We ense party state because, according to Maudoodi, egiond 
en O p: i y without any economic, political, social or ri a i 
< ~ne may therefore conclude that Maudoodi’s ‘Islamic $ 
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is a device to give religi 
arbitrary ee religious cover to what may otherwise appear to be the 
and tyrannical acts of the ruling hierarchy. 
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5. Islamisation of Society 
in Pakistan 


by Ziaul Haque 


Introduction 


The recent history of Pakistan, which has been characterised by political 
instability, is a classic case of a comprador regime based on a weak 
national bourgeoisie, a degenerate semifeudal structure and an w 
developed bureaucracy. In such a situation foreign interference, while 
bolstering authoritarian regimes, has played an important role 1n 
perpetuating feudalistic-comprador capitalism. The problems of econo- 
mic retardation, general poverty and political instability in Pakistan are 
exacerbated by the blatent manipulation of Islamic/religious ideology: 
This ideology is based on vague notions and mediaevalistic categories © 
thought and is articulated in servile subservience to foreign capital. The 
basic aim of the ‘Islamisation’ process, as will be substantiated in tpe 
course of the following discussion, is to justify the existing, nape 
relationships and the status quo by obfuscating the immediate soc! 
economic problems of the masses. > 

As this chapter is an appraisal of the process of ‘Islamisation’ of soc! 
and economy, it would be appropriate to define clearly what is meant 
Islam. The term has been grossly misunderstood and misuse 
sometimes tendentiously — by scholars, statesmen, politicians, an 
apologists of capitalism (and even Islamic socialism). As every TU mE 
class needs an ideology to perpetuate its rule, Islam has been various , 
interpreted throughout the centuries in the Muslim World by differen 
classes, political groups, autocratic rulers, fundamentalists, modernis 
and religious fanatics. Unless the concept of Islam is clearly definet 
emotive and confusing terms like ‘militant Islam’, ‘upsurge of Islam, 
‘renaissance of Islam’, ‘Islamic democracy’, ‘Islamic economics’, Ta 
science’, etc. cannot be correctly understood. For simplicity’s sake, al 
such interpretations in this chapter have been categorised into 1) origin 
or revolutionary Islam of the Qur’anic conception; 2) feudal or mediaey i 
Islam; and 3) capitalist or bourgeois Islam — the forms of interpretatio 
which actually pertain to different historical periods, socio-econo™ 
formations and conditions of mediaeval and modern times. 
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The Phenomenon of Underdevelopment 


aas Sanomies of developing societies are in the main dependent on the 
capitalist capitalist countries and form a part of the international 
countries. Sep They are bound to the metropolitan centres of the rich 
semicolon ne political independence of these former colonies and 
Social shee did not lead to economic independence because the colonial 
larger e % economic structures remained more or less intact. Hence, the 
whom t conomic decisions of what to produce, how to produce and for 
ruling T produce in these economies remained in the hands of indigenous 
divided ites and foreign colonialists. As the modern world has come ie be 
With hee two polarised economic systems of capitalism and socialism, 
Probler agonistic models and world-views, the social and economi 
Cohere ms of Third World countries have been aggrayated for ae ‘ofa 
the Hs plan, purpose, direction and identity. They vaci at ei a 
are the poles. Economic chaos, social anarchy and intellectual contus! 
natural outcome of their general aimlessness. 
9 R economy of the modern world is thus divided into a small mnb 
hen and rich countries and a large numba 3 g ang 
inter ping countries. The poor countries of the Thir i 
Nally divided into a tiny minority of rich people, who own the ba 


ne 3 i i J P 

an of production, and a vast majority of working people, wigs? 
amo abour power to the former in order to live. Pakistan, as a part of this 
A ies, shares many traits ofa 


Phous cı eee 
Tete s conglomerate of developing Some sC 
MANIS social and economic development on the onè hand and poitea 
ulin ility on the other. Such a situation is due to 1) the weakness 0 y : 
home elite in relation to international monopoly capitalism; 2) toa o 
among hae among the ruling classes and the resultant conta 
Social nto & . --atisfaction and discontent © 
Socig ; and 3) the deep dissatistactl®” * n 
il classes of the working proletariat, who are deprived by aie 
capita basic necessities of life and of cultural amenities. na Be 
ia sa cause instability in these developing countries ory. 
classes are weak, i “known fact of moder AR 
are weak, is a well-kno asemicolonial 
international monopoly 


A . . . 
and Qa 37 years of political independence, Pakistan is still 
tied to 1 a 
s and ‘planning’ in which economic 


Capitalism ee! country inexorably 
Surpy, o on through economic processe che 
sot is Senerated and aated in the hands ofthe capitalisti the 
ave f the working classes. These processes and planning for Ee, pe 
counto Mately resulted in the strengthening of the feudal lords in the 
with o 75ide and the rise of a comprador bourgeoisie in the urban areas, 
Spite n er parasitic elements connected with ae res aae 
ty efforts ai mepe ialisation (of the import-subs i 
e), Pay: med at industrialisa y 

and } Pakistan in the mid-1980sis still characterised by au over ee 
i + Penetrati i -~ formations: pastoral-tribal, 

he trating socio-economic fo nee 


in the tf i luchistan; sem 
in tha . Western tribal belts of NWFP and Baluchistan, S° 
ie interior of Punjab at Sind; and ‘capitalist’, as 1n the urban 
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industrial enclaves where modern industrial and finance capital has 
concentrated and ensconced itself, confortably spreading its tentacles all 
over the country. 

These pastoral-tribal, feudal and capitalist systems and subsystems are 
marked by specific and exclusive socio-economic relationships such as 
those between tribal chiefs and their illiterate raiyyar (subjects), feudal 
lords and their ‘serfs’, and capitalists and their wage-labourers. All these 
social formations and economic systems in various unevenly developed 
regions are bound in a subservient relationship to the powerful inter- 
national monopoly capitalism of powerful multinational corporations 
through thousands of threads: economic, financial, political, cultural an 
intellectual. The capitalist mode of production is thus predominant. 

This confluence of various and simultaneous social formations an 
their concomitant systems also corresponds to different and conflicting 
intellectual perceptions embedded in traditional religion and modern 
science. In Europe, one formation succeeded the other in history: 
capitalism replaced feudalism, and the rising class of the modern 
bourgeoisie wrested power from the effete feudal classes. But 10 
Pakistan, the weak ruling classes, instead of propagating science an i 
reason, are seeking desperately through religious dogma and superstiti 
tion to try to abridge a frightening gap of several centuries. This approach 
cannot succeed, for Muslim society in modern times has witnessed ny 
industrial, social and intellectual revolutions, no renaissance of th? 
sciences and no reformation of traditional religious attitudes. 


Revolutionary Islam 


soe rae è . i nar t 
The original or Qur'ānic concept of Islam is essentially revolution“ y 


This statement needs explanation and qualification. The Qur'an Is à ra 
book of revealed truths. It is a niche, a receptacle of truths both natu s 
and social, and the discovery of knowledge was condensed in a relig g] 
framework which was readily understood by the Arabs of a prett m. 
pastoral tribal society, since the Qur'an was revealed in the Arabic idi iy 
It comprises 114 sūras or chapters. It was divinely revealed to the ‘and 
Prophet Mohammad Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib in Mec? © of 
Medina in the years 610-632 — a period of almost 23 years. The ee jal. 
the Qur’an (90 Meccan and 24 Medinan) relate in general to the S°VF a 
Political, economic, religious, spiritual and intellectual condition’ gju- 
community of revolutionaries headed by this great Prophet- «the 
tionary (570-632), who was born in Mecca in the tribe of Hasha™ °, an 


Sei clan of Quraysh. He was a poor orphan and grew up “did 
(truthful) honest young man, whom even his enemies ca sigh WS 
and amin (trustworthy)? He grew up in a society whic" and 


riven with mo jous‘ 


social decaden 
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of Byzantium (at that time part of the Eastern Roman empire), Persia 
and Ethiopia. 
metter his call to Prophethood in 610, the Prophet preached the divine 
TE age of the unity of God, unity of mankind (in place of the anarchic 
k mism of the tribal system) and human equality to the people of Mecca. 
ihe converts were the people of lowly social origins — slaves, 
a en blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, tribal outcastes, women and 
$ ans — the pariah people who had no rights and no privileges.” 
š This community of early revolutionaries arose in Mecca gradually, and 
© also grew the opposition of the oligarchy of rich merchants of the 
: Uuraysh, the tribal chiefs and the privileged priestly class, whose social 
a economic power was now threatened. The new converts were 
a aoa humiliated and persecuted. They were called sabi’un, the 
atta eie, sorcerers and foreign agents. Their leader, the Prophet- 
“volutionary, was labelled a madman (majnin), a sorcerer-magician 
Sahir) a poet (shdir) and a soothsayer (kahin), because the new 
Movement had ripped apart society — alienating father from son, brother 
tom brother, mother from child and husband from wife, thus tearing the 
Social fabric apart and uprooting the tribal structures and the vested 


interests attached to them.’ The decadent social order was overthrown, 
mercantile oligarchy 


tare Sges challenged, and autocrats and, the r or ey wet 
Heng ened. The entire structure of this unjust triba sony N; Ae 
ag raced. The priests, the usurers, the merchants, the lan ords O 
“8ticultural settlements and the exploiters of the weak saw in the new 


thovement their ultimate ruin.’ They formed a formidable alliance to kill 
fi © Prophet and crush the rising slaves and workers. The Prophet and his 
n their wealth and families, in 


Ollowers left thei meee es 
ba ofa te lee ee of equality and justice which the 
ur’an had promised them. This was the famous Hijra, or migration for 
© cause (622), when they left for Yathrib (afterwards Medina). 
tos € Qur'an has termed this movement ‘Islam’ (literally A ee eae 
im ee or submit to the will, cause or Way of God). a Sa 
law actually means a prophet’s submission Or sorter to the way an 
unit, Of God to seek His countenance, His will, i.e. the pene: er, at 
aa ete.” Translated from the religious to the social plane, r E : 
the Ns the establishment of a regime of social and economic ala a 
ie bolition of all injustices and inequalities of privileges and wea E 
ties a aie the fullest development of natural faculties and potenta i- 
Mean all human beings. Religious rites such as prayers and ewig a a 
iii to achieve these social ends. The Qur'an also uses the term ‘Islam 
W PPosition to kufr. A kafir is a person who denies the truth of Islam, 
do ©, according to the Qur’ān, may believe in God, as a Christian or a w 
» if he does not believe in the unity of God and the unity of mankini 
E Corollary, the social and economic equality of human beings, he is 
Islam uslim. Kufr and batil (falsehood) both denote falsehood, ang 
and haqq are both truth.* Islam is therefore the establishment 0 


and 
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truth in society, and as the Qur'an implies, the concept of this truth may 
vary from time to time. Under the specific pastoral conditions of biblical 
times, under the tribal milieu of Hijāz and under the industrial conditions 
of modern times, truth acquires different shapes. Consequently, concep- 
tions of truth and falsehood change under different conditions. But 
ideally, says the Qur'an, Islam stands for truth (haqq) against the forces 
of kufr and batil. Islam is the way of life — din — based on social equality 
and justice (adl); kufr is the way of life based on inequality and zulm 
(exploitation, transgression). According to the Qur'an, there are in 
general three broad social classes: al-mustakbartin, the rich who deny the 
truth of divine unity and social equality of mankind; al-mustad‘aftin, the 
poor who believe in this truth; and al-munāfiqūn, the hypocrites who 
vacillate between these two classes. They belong neither to this nor to 
that but waver between haqq and batil in the quagmire of opportunism. 


‘Feudal Islam’ 


The ideal of one God and one community exemplified in the perfect social 

equality of all the believers/revolutionaries in the classless egalitarian 

society was termed Islam by the Qur'an. Social equality was the 
grundnorm, the ideal and the cornerstone of early Muslim society. The 
subsequent abolition of ground-rent, usury/interest (riba), muzara’a ane 

all speculative/exploitative economic practices and the emancipation 0 
: the lower social classes, slaves, women and orphans initiated by the 

Prophet were the beginnings of this revolution. But this social revolution 

was short-lived. It could not be consolidated. The Prophet died before he 

could finally abolish all the centuries-old exploitative institutions. The 

civil wars after the death of ‘Umar Ibn al-Khattab, 13-23 AH’ (633-* 

AD), the second caliph, gave the death blow to this Islamic regime © 
= egalitarianism. The counter-revolution of the Umayyads starting un 

the third caliph ‘Uthman Ibn *Affan was the finale of this revolutionary 
ethos of Islam. 

The emergence of the Umayyad autocratic regime was reall 
transformation of revolutionary Islam into a feudal dispensation. 
this transformation took place and how the new interpretations of a 
in a feudal society were formulated are other topics, which are beyond me 
scope of this chapter. Suffice it here to note that the social relationships ° 
Y a E landlords and serfs, masters and slaves ya 4 
k ised by the Muslim scholars, mainly the jurists (fugaa). for $; 
E 
: 


the 
Ygow 
Islam 


social stability of the feudal system. This feudal character is discernible H 
the social, legal and economic literature produced throughout mediaevi 
an pi pre-Qur'ānic institutions of ground-rent, interest, usury, 
E rdism, slavery and hundreds of other exploitative practices We, 
k Jasu ied by the majority of Muslim jurists through a legal and adminis 
_ live apparatus erected by the autocrats and ruling classes on 
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ee of the pre-Islamic regimes. The legal instruments and 
ÜMAh Me e aborated by the jurists, like qiyas (analogical reasoning) and 
euisition ee gave sanctity to these institutions with a view to 
Th ating the Muslim community against Its formidable enemies. 
cated as how pre-Qur'anic institutions and concepts were reinter- 
Prophet. i aS feudal/mediaeval period. It is an established fact that the 
abolish he soe to the Qur’anic ban on usury and interest, had 
tia easing of lands by declaring that lands belonged to those who 
ee ed them. This negates landlordism in all its forms. But the fugaha 
rationalised the age-old institution of ground-rent for the reason that the 
Clans Political superstructure of their times, the incomes of the ruling 
the Se were derived mainly from the revenues paid by the peasantry 1n 
orm of kharaj — taxes.” 
brit there were no financial institutions, like banks, joint-stock com- 
a industries and stock exchanges ete., mediaeval jurists justified the 
süit nt institution of mudaraba, a primitive form of business organisation 
ae for distant journeys. It was a pre-Islamic commercial institution 
golsa ‘commenda’ in Southern Europe) in which a capital owner 
rusted his capital to a worker for some business. They both shared the 
Profit thus earned in pre-agreed proportions, as one-third, two-thirds etc. 
a was borne by the capital owner. Such commercial tran 
w Sees on in mediaeval times under mediaeval economic con see 
Capite Capital could be mobilised only as a usurer’s or as a merc A 
Pital, This has no basis in the Qur’an or Hadith of the Prophet. 
a Sight Islam, as interpreted by the fugaha of the early ang ae 
diaeval times, reflects the feudalist mode of production and its relate 


Soci; } ae ied 
“lal, economic and political relationships based on autocratic monar 
of serfs and slaves perpetually 


chies, feudal estates ctence 

states and the existence uall 
TAN to the soil they tilled from generation to generation. The Oe 
Silda of zakat, sadaqā (alms) and others were also hacer in 
oft alism. Private property had not developed under early Islam beca 
he clear abolition of landlordism and because the objective pastora 


Thee i -cula did not encourage It 
al conditions of the Arabian peninsula di not € age it. 
a ah ated that basic needs (al-'afw) must be 


.€refore early Islam had enunci 
hoe to the or order to level all inequalities." The early evia a 
food S that orchards and wells — the sources of scarce wate! and sta 
Mort (dates) of the common people — were swen as common wagi 
re S or trusts by Muslims for the use of all whenever the Prophe 

ater ae to do so.” Even the Prophet 
Poop Nd dates throughout his life. Dates wer 


It has al 
S also been r at no othe i 
thas t8e a UAE Beer abandoned women, widows and poor as 
one Mohammad Ibn ‘Abd Allah." So private property in land was 
On UWaged. Zakat was generally levied on cattle, agricultural produce, 
€Y (gold and silver). etc." It appears that the jurists in their literal 


e the staple food of the 


rcommunity of any Prophet faced 
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interpretation of zakāt tended to confine its meaning to personal 
property. Land therefore came to be exempted. But conscientious people 
voluntarily continued to pay zakāt on their land possessions." Under the 
feudal conditions of society zakāt lost its real meaning and content. It was 
originally a concept which meant transfer of surplus wealth from the rich 
to the poor in order to level inequalities. N 

On the face of it, feudal Islam is a negation of Qur’'ānic Islam, which 
stands for social and economic equality. It does not, however, mean that 
all the great saints and scholars who were also great jurists, like 
Mohammad ibn Idris al-Shāfi'i (d.204 AH/819-20AD), Abū Hanifa 
(d.150 AH/767-8A D), Malik ibn Anas (d.179 AH/795-6A D), Ahmed ibn 
Hanbal (d.241 AH/855-6AD) and others who justified a number of pre- 
Islamic social and economic institutions, did not understand the real 
message and ideal of Qur’anic Islam. With their intellects and knowledge 
of the sources of Islam, they made genuine efforts to apply the teachings 
of Islam to solving contemporary problems, but their efforts were 
circumscribed and limited by the social formations in which they lived. In 
their personal lives early scholars like Ahmed ibn Hanbal, Malik and Abu 
Hanifa did not compromise with oppressive and exploitative regimes. 
But they could not go beyond the contemporary systems and theii 
structures. Their remarkable and ingenious development of Islamic leg@ 
principles and sciences to understand and apply the original revolution: 
ary principles of the Qur’an and the Prophetic Ahadith must be evaluate 
and appreciated in this context. 


‘Bourgeois Islam’ 

In modern times, in particular after the 16th century when Europeat 
colonialism conquered Muslim societies, capitalism as a modern mO = 
production began to penetrate them. Its modern phase, imperialism 
monopoly capitalism, has succeeded in reducing Muslim societies 
dependent economies — mere appendages of more powerful advan 
capitalist countries. These developing economies and societies Of usl 


n C hos : en, 
lands are ruled by the native upper classes of capitalists, business Mie 


landlords, and bureaucrats — both civil and military. These classes ai 
generally in league with the foreign bourgeoisie, who supply them Mihe 
and trade capital goods and the related advanced technology: . nal 
economies of Muslim lands have thus become a part of the internat? ire 
capitalist system, and the ruling elite forms a part of imperialist cult 
and civilisation. i 
e basi? 
. . . : s ise» 
y a tiny minority of capitalists, free enterpry 


loitation of the working classes. Wieren an 
had abolished interest, usury, ground-ren otes 
ic transactions, modern capitalism prom 


Capitalism is based on the principl i hip of th 
Sea peices principles of private ownership 


profit motive and exp 
original Qur’anic Islam 
all speculative econom 
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PAS ownership of the means of production, like land and capital. It 
AR finance capital, joint-stock companies, stock exchanges and 
init t thrives on the earnings of profits, interest, ground-rent and 
anta sae of the labour of the working classes. These are clearly 
aly Prosi to the basic teachings of the Qur'an and the Ahadith of the 
Baram Chi et, which consider all these earnings, incomes and profits 
illicit). 

an ay wake of the European movement 
grids Li the decline of feudalism, the 
Cetus y emerged as the dominant mod 
Bom a onwards. Subsequently, religion 
his ue natural and social sciences but a genes 
Tease ew social order, liberated by the rising bourgeoisie, was base a 
Pi Science and a democratic/pluralistic political dispensa gaa n 
religi ced capitalist societies, with the progress of science and inc ustry, 
gion receded from many areas of thought and action because man now 
egan to control nature. Natural and social phenomena, so avers the 


P scientific method, are ruled by laws which the human mind tries 
© discover, Modern capitalist (and socialist) societies are industrial 
h each other in the discovery of 


pot ag which have been competing with mae 
rn scientific knowledge, its application and conquest of na u 
€ universe, The religious sensibilities of the static feudal ages have 
iroa given place to rational and scientific perceptions. Thi 
ment cience and religion, as far as their concepts and historical develop 
S are concerned, belong to two different epochs and milieux. 
erefore to term any science ‘Islamic’, ‘Christian’ or ‘Hindu would be 
son ingless because modern science has become universal, and modern 
ciety has become international in the sense that all societies share the 
“ritage of science, knowledge and technologies. 


s of Renaissance and Reforma- 
capitalist mode of production 
e of production from the 16th 
came to be separated not only 
also from the state structures. 


Islamic Ideology and the Process of ‘{slamisation’ 


i ruling classes of Pakistan after the 1977 military coup have gradin 
tienes the country into a feudal-comprador regime which has eony 
ca "© Servile and subservient than ever before to international monopo y 
-Pltalism. Pakistan’s ruling elites have ingeniously devised an, Islamic 
ology to conserve and justify social and economic relationships based 
now; ecadent status quo of feudalism and comprador capitalis 
ure Ag that all Muslims have great love for the holy Prophet an 
and Pe Islam, the ruling classes are exploiting the fair name of Islam 
ave turned Qur’anic concepts into institutions which are the citadels 


of } 

Vested interests, ee 
arious ‘ideological’ institutions have been working in order to help 
‘reconstruct society on truly 


e gov ie 
Islan: Srnment (central and rovincial) to ie 
Tings lines’. The Council Pt ‘Islamic’ Ideology, ‘Islamic’ Research 

Itute, ‘Islamic’ University and scores of other ‘Islamic’ institutions are 
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aiding the ruling classes in their efforts to ‘Islamise’ the present social and 
economic structures of moribund feudalism and capitalism. By ‘Islamisa- 
tion’, the present rulers mean transformation of society according to the 
basic teachings of Qur’anic Islam. In actual practice, as has been 
discussed elsewhere, the ruling elites are appealing to the historical 
categories of feudalist Islam, that is, pre-Qur’anic mediaeval forms of 
riba, mudaraba, muzdra’a, zakat, ushr, etc., which originated and 
developed within different social contexts and which have not lost their 
original meaning and significance.” Muddraba (profit-sharing), for 
example, is being reinterpreted and projected as a sacred religious 
principle to justify the maximisation of profits under capitalism, both 
industrial and comprador. A new ‘Islamic’ enterprise, Islamic or interes 
free banking, is being developed on the basis of the mediaeval concept 0 
mudaraba.'* The mediaeval concept of muzdra’a, or share-cropping, 1$ 
interpreted to justify the present semifeudal system of siete 
landlordism." Zakat has become an instrument to tax the persona 
savings of the lower middle classes and agricultural produce tan 
Landed estates and capital gains have been exempted. Ribd is interpre 
sometimes as interest on loanable capital and sometimes as usury H 
unearned income in a broad sense, as was done under the early 
revolutionary Islam.” ; ae 

This means that the real purpose of this political process of Tla 
tion’ is to develop a capitalist or bourgeois Islam in line with the princip e 
of international monopoly capitalism. This process deliberately ar 
through plans and strategies at consolidation of the propertied pene 
encouragement of private ownership of the basic means of rena 73 
and the opening up of all sectors (by the compradors and feudal lords oe 
the powerful multinational corporations, at the cost of genuine m z 
trialisation. The absence of capital goods industries and the reang 
growth of the economy have arrested the further development of gen nal 
industry and scientific and democratic culture because the ibs 
bourgeoisie, in the face of powerful foreign capital, has remained fee? 
All scientific processes have been subverted, and such terms as ‘Is! 
economics’, ‘Islamic education’, ‘Islamic science’, ‘Islamic banking » 
‘Islamic democracy’, have been coined in a purely tendentious W@Y , 
serve the interests of international capitalism by interpreting Isla mi 
feudalist and bourgeois terms.” Some political parties and eco 
institutions which promote the interests of capitalists both native “ 
foreign impudently exploit the fair name of Qur’anic Islam. istan 

Real Qur’anic Islam has been discarded by the ruling elite of Paki 4 
for the reason that its application would do away with the institution’ 
feudalism and capitalism. The feudal/mediaeval form of fighi Islam $ if 
the interests of the ruling elite, because feudal Islam is in the a 
reactionary, mediaevalistic and dogmatic. It promotes the interes sive 
feudal lords and compradors. However, the feudal and retrogret ps 
e of legal, political, social and intellectual ideas and nO 
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Scaffo i : 

a by the ruling elite does not accord with the capitalist mode of 
moden ioe which is based on industry, a national attitude of mind and 
a echnology. To illustrate this point, let us examine the nature of 


Islami 
ice wna? ae 
c economics’, a discipline developed by some ‘Islamic economists’ _ 


at a 
aa itana School of Islamic Economics. This has been 
the cae t he Islamic University, Islamabad, Pakistan on the lines of 
audi pate Centre for Research on Islamic Economics (Jeddah, 
But Pi menos to undertake study and research in ‘Islamic economics.” 
economists’ 2 economics has not been clearly defined by ‘Islamic 
smatterin sS 4 The syllabi and courses of ‘Islamic economics’ comprise a 
haraj RAT old fiqhi treatises of the 9th century such as the Kirāb al- 
u Yusuf, knowledge of the Arabic language and modern 


Econometrics à 
etrics and a selected collection of commentaries on Qur'ānic — 


Verses 4 
a Prophetic traditions, whereas in the adv 
monn ae is taught asa modern social science as related to the 
Social ana industrial phenomena of modern societies. It was the first 
reasonin a which came to embrace scientific methods of enquiry and 
empirical, n its latest development, it is closely concerned with the 
arge scal measurement of relationships and testing of hypotheses on a 
: on. ‘e, Islamic economists’, on the other hand, are trying to develop | 
Secular’ religious economics loaded with metaphysical axioms and 


Postulata. 4 i 1 
c: ee which do not relate to living human beings but rather deal with 
and institutions and — 


ad fossi 1 
Vague Ossils, abstract dogmas, mediaeval categories 
ion NOtions leading to confusion and complexities. To tie the modern 


Scien 

C ~ h > Š 

the E economics to traditional religion and theology is to suppress 

ti it of enquiry, investigation and scientific reasoning. Such institu- 
islands and monasteries 


Ons f 

cut off prediaeval conception tend to become Is ; 

nowledge n the international mainstream of science, scholarship and 

Without £S which ultimately decay and die like plants which wither away 
ut light and water. 


Conclusion 


he suppression of scientific and 
aggravated social 


acute tensions, S 
eneral disequilibrium in Pakistani 


The politic: 
NWerene a use of religion and t 
an atic processes have generated 


eco: 7 $ Ae 
Society nomic disparities and led to g c 
cleme, This has strengthened the feudal reactionary and comprador 


Contrauts and has resulted in a rigid and fossilised class structure. The 
S€ctorg 'ctlons between the capitalist mode of production of the urban 
UNnderg, the tribal-feudal mode of production and social relationships of 
Under ae oped areas and the related official process of ‘Islamisation’ 
Shar € aegis of international monopoly capitalism have resulted in a 
accelerati dangerous polarisation of society. It has also unleashed an 
tion, sp 08 proliferation of graft, greed, selfish profit motive, corrup- ` 
almost Moi religiosity, hypocrisy, moral decadence and degeneration of 
all the civil institutions — economic, political, cultural, educa- 
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ional and religious. } : 
The recent ‘tan’ of Europe, Russia, China and Latin America 
reveals that if societies do not bring radical changes in their social 
structures, they are bound to explode through violence and revolution. 
The effete upper classes cannot suppress the lower classes in the limbo © 
a decadent status quo, whether through authoritarianism or religious 
dogma. The short-sighted policies of the ruling oligarchy of capitani, 
landlords, civil and military bureaucrats are leading Pakistan to the brin 
of disaster and to virtual economic serfdom because, as has happened 
with other developing countries, Pakistan’s retarded economic — 
development will reduce it to a subservient, subordinate and insignifican” 
existence dependent on the developed imperialist countries. ae 
which fail to develop their economies end up as adjuncts of spur 
monopoly capitalism. Without economic independence there acre 
any political, social, cultural and intellectual freedom. Without beng 
revolutionary changes in the social and economic structures, the = = 
lems of the broad masses of Pakistan cannot be solved. This means thi 
liberation from the slavery of monopoly capitalism is a sine qua te 
real and genuine independence and honourable existence for ae 
World developing countries like Pakistan. The only way to amelhorar K 
worsening socio-economic conditions of Pakistan, in the words of a 
Bagchi, is ‘to change the social structure and eliminate prijate De ie 
making at the cost of society, as a whole’. Without transforming = 
pastoral-tribal and feudal social structures into higher industrial torma 
tions and without bringing corresponding revolutions in political, ouie 
and intellectual perceptions commensurate with the requirements © be 
modern, scientific, democratic and popular culture, no society oF 
viable in present times. The feudalistic capitalist system of presen ig 
Pakistan has not only maimed, enfeebled and exploited the Beri of 
classes but has also weakened the ruling elite, who lack the wil agus 
imagination and in utter desperation and defeat take refuge 1n religi 
dogma. 

Talking about the manipulation of religion by the ruling classes 
Third World, Paul A. Baran offers the following comment: 


in the 


. .. the ruling classes in the underdeveloped countries spare no energy ar 
receive a great deal of American support for their effort to strengthe 
sway of religious superstitions over the minds of their starving subjects- 
do they or the imperialists care that these superstitions represent @ ae 
roadblock on the way to progress? What do they and their Wa is 
accomplices care that the cost of maintaining religious obfuscation 
increased starvation, multiplied death!” 


ajo" 


: ` . . 2 +, ive 

Since capitalism cannot develop Third World societies as progre a 

and viable economies, its apologists are forced to rely on ideoloe ist 
‘claptrap rather than on reason’. Even the transition from precaP! 
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ations of production cannot be facilitated by 
in A n ligi concepts and notions of tribal e ochs. 
e eh indi by identifying the emerging categories in the rebel 
existence of a ntes, which fundamentally relate to the precarious 
regimes and Tenor ing classes. Otherwise the comprador and colonial 
justifying the | ir bourgeois economists and ideologues will continue 

g the loot of indigenous resources by the monopoly capitalists. 


re + . . 
Ferion; to capitalist rel 
anipulating traditional religious 
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6. Political and Economic 
Aspects of Islamisation 


by Omar Asghar Khan 


Introduction 


an has seen three spells of military 
regimes, of Ayub Khan in the 
had emphasised Islam in the 
ne. Although Islam has been 
asses to eliminate popular 
never before has a regime © 
* institutions in their 


In its s 
ay = but eventful history, Pakist 
1960s or prea i of the earlier two military 
way the regi ahya Khan in the early 1970s, 
manipulated b of General Zia ul Haq has do 
Participati by sections of the ruling cl 
arrogated si in the affairs of the state, 
entirety o itself the task of Islamising the country 
Ders 
TRE 2 popular mandate 
akistan’s reactionary and opportu 
or ae regime’s so-called Islar ] 
attachment cf an exploitative and oppressive social order. Aware of the 
Uture for T the masses to Islam, the ruling classes hope to secure a 
System, wł themselves by establishing an authoritarian and exploitative 
So-called Lo they claim to be Islamic. It is with this aim in view that the 
; slamisation of state and society has been undertaken in 


akistę : 3 
stan. Paradoxically, however, this is where problems arise — 
nce of the state. There are 


Proble i 
fianywit that could threaten the very existe 
hose concept of Islam differs from that of the persons In power. 


PPositi $ ae : 
Position to the regime’s Islamisation policies by those with a more 
ng strains in Pakistan. 


enli : 

oe interpretation of Islam is creatit ; 

Splines different things to different people. There is no consensus 

Oor Musli among the people on the interpretation of Islamic injunctions 

Islamic m history, both of which are made the basis for erecting an 
ages’ Sethe As will be discussed in this chapter, it 1S from the ‘dark — 

iven wa uslim history, when a tolerant and egalitarian social order had 
Tesurre y to an oppressive system, that concepts have been borrowed to 
ct in Pakistan a mediaeval political and economic system with a 


Sprink]j 

n Ho : 

Politica? of modern institutions. Thus the Islamisation of Pakistan's 

expedie and economic institutions. besides being governed by dictates of 
Ney, bears an imprint of a reactionary socio-economic system 


ere b 5 
oth feudal and capitalist instituti 


its survival on the 


nistic sections of the population, 
amisation policies are a means 


and dependent for 


ons coexist. 
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When viewed in the context of its appeal to various social classes and 
communities, Islam is essentially a religion of the downtrodden. Be it the 
socially dispossessed or economically and culturally alienated communi- 
ties or groups, Islam has a strong attraction for the underprivileged. But 
the vitality of this great religion as a living social force depends on 
whether it is made a closed, dogmatic and politically expedient code in 
the hands of the ruling elite or is given a dynamic and progressive 
interpretation and made the basis for the social and cultural uplift of the 
oppressed masses. The following Qur’anic verse, while capturing the 
essence of Islam, shows a clear bias in favour of the poorer sections of 
society: ‘And we desired to show favour unto those who were oppressed 
on earth, and to make them examples and make them inheritors, and to 
establish them on earth’ (Qur’an 28: 56). 

Despite the unambiguous egalitarian spirit of the Qur'an, sections of 
the ’ulamd, in adopting a conciliatory approach towards the ruling elite, 
have invoked Islamic injunctions to confer legitimacy on the status quo 
and authoritarian rule. Historically speaking, whereas Islamic injunc 
tions have been invoked to legitimise authority and repression, Qur’anic 
verses and Prophetic traditions have also been cited to call upon the 
people to struggle against authoritarian rule. Contrary to the conserva- 
tive view, which describes the political tradition of Islam as submissive 
towards authority, Muslims throughout the ages have challenged the 
illegitimate authority of the state and have often stood up against 
oppression. ' 

Whenever rulers have tried to impose a particular religious cr 
doctrine on the people without their participation or consent, there 
been popular opposition to it. The submissiveness of the orthodox ‘ulama 
stands out in sharp contrast to the activist role of the unorthodox an 
popular sections of Muslim society. Imam Hussain’s revolt against Yazı 
and his martyrdom are the ultimate symbols of the refusal to accept f ; 
illegitimate authority of a usurper and represent the extent to which f 
Minim should be prepared to go in the struggle against tyrannica a 
es “mocan rule. That /mam Abu Hanifa, the great Muslim jut 
refused to accept the position of an official judge under the Abbasids me 
was flogged for criticising the corrupt practices of government officials 
points towards the presence of dissenting view-points among the ulam®: 
ea es ape chose to be flogged and imprisoned ra 

e septa S nis octrine enforced by some Abbasid ru ain 
like Khawaja Meine d Roe Muslim saints of the Indian ST Jan- 
a E RO of ud-Din Chishti, Nizam-ud-Din Aulīa, and Ma “att 

at of the Sufi poets such as Baba Farid, Shah Abdul La. 
Sachal Sarmast and Bulleh Shah has been caused b th ially symbo 
contrast their austere life-styles offered a yt ae d corrupt 
living of the ruling classes Wh re the extravagant an js this 
7 en viewed in a societal context, it} 


eed ora 
has 
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Progressive traditi ith i 
of Islam Mtb with its selflessness and enlightened interpretation 
Aziz oe i Pe by ‘ulama such as Shah Waliullah and Shah Abdul 
ialerpictation oe ca roots among the masses than the doctrinaire 
WS Were st otrierally sponsored 'ulamā. However, the great 
A a ially ‘introvert rebels’, who instead of ‘waging war’ 
less ice withdrew to their popular centres. They neverthe- 
equality and — way, defied the oppressors and stood for the social 
Prophets time. e egalitarianism characteristic of early Islam of the 


In contras 
called ee to the progressive spirit of 
slamic scholars’ who are only too willing to oblige the rulers of the 


day wi i 
eE flattery and unconditional support. These so-called 
pains Ean aS the footsteps of their predecessors, take great 
ingly. The a that the people must obey their rulers unquestion- 
questions EN Owever, conveniently remain silent on the fundamental 
their rulers ee the inalienable rights of the people to hire and fire 
misinterpret usuy the perpetuation of undemocratic regimes, Islam is 
mediaeval ed to sanction the establishment of a coercive state with a 
reactionar political and legal code. By interpreting Islam narrowly, 
Image aom have been presenting an intolerant and inflexible 
© permit ai which is a far cry from the Islam whose purpose has been 
slam is 5 er than arrest the growth of humanitarian values. 
is limited t uch more than just a political system, which by its very nature 
Provision b particular social structure and period. Nor is there any 
Ishtai a for a particular class to interpret Islamic injunctions. 
htaiq Hussain Qureshi in his book *Ulama in Politics has made the 


foll 
o 
wing observations: 


Islam, there is no dearth of so- 


am which is not found in 
ligious and profane... 
phy of a religious 
f the people by a 


haracteristic of Isl 


It is Essent 
essential to understand a €! 
h between re 


othërreksi 
| Ina iu Islam does not distinguis 
Ne pecan religion . . . With this philoso 
Priesthoo, arises no need for the spiritual guardianship o 

Thi ood. Therefore, Islam did not create one.’ 

18 class is į 

SS Is : ry r z $ 3 
Sin fact a creation of the monarchical period in Muslim history 


and h 
as n i 

| develop © sanction and place in Islam. In an attempt to thwart the 

usness and a truly democratic 


ce Os Sales of an enlightened social conscio: U 
religious the people, the term ‘secular’ has been misinterpreted as 
cote term y reactionary elements in society- The correct interpretation 
concerned a alar is ‘worldly’, implying that Islam, besides being 
en vditions th the affairs of the hereafter, is concerned with man’s 
mo Ssiasti of existence in this world. In Islam there is no place for an 
atters cal authority invested with special powers to decide religious 
ed to be the best judges in any 
affairs is what is meant by the 


hat 7 
a th 
Bec eee themselves are consider 
ng both religious and temporal 
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statement that ‘Islam does not distinguish between religious and a 
fane’. There is no place in Islam for a class of intermediaries between t fe 
Almighty and man. Dr. Ali Shariati, the great Iranian revolutionary 
philosopher, has pointed out that 


Islam is the first school of thought that recognises the masses as the basis, the 
fundamental and conscious factor in determining history and society — not 
the elect as Nietzsche thought, not the aristocracy and nobility as ey 
claimed, not those of pure blood as Alexis Carrel believed, not the prinstsor 
the intellectuals, but the masses . . . We see throughout the Qur'an a 
being made to al-nās, i.e. the people. The Prophet is sent to alnas, 5 
addresses himself to al'nds, it is al-nās who are accountable for their deed s; 
al-nās, are the basic factor in decline — in short, the whole responsibility for 
society and history is borne by al-nds.’ 


It is on the question of the nature of the state that a cutie Ha 
raged between protagonists of an ‘Islamic’ and ‘secular state. an: a 
tive sections of the 'u/amd, in the name of ‘Islamising’ the state, bare ieee 
to establish their hegemony over the state apparatus. Mue he iiile 
controversy, however, appears to be misplaced as there can ve ither 
doubt that the state by its very nature is an institution that is a ead 
eternally given nor divinely ordained. Since its inception, the me i 
basically been a social organisation with a material base roote es 
economic and political structures prevalent at a particular time o 
place. The state thus cannot be termed ‘Islamic’. Its inhabitants co 
however, be Muslims with a distinct culture and national identity E 
precisely for these reasons that the Qur’an contains no reference ire oF 
establishment of an Islamic state with a particular kind of seuen are 
ideology. Moreover, it was not necessary for there to be an ama The 
for the Prophet to begin his mission of spreading Islam in Mer the 
state predates Islam, and Islam preceded the evolution of a state 
Hijaz. r al 
The city state of Medina, with the Prophet as its spiritual and tempori 
head, was neither a state in the modern sense of the word nor sgt 
anywhere close to the ‘Islamic state’ that is being built up in Paki re 
today. When the Prophet migrated from Mecca to Medina and Sg 
round him those who had come to believe in the message of Is “the 
Medina had developed into a community of believers governed by inl 
_ values of ‘justice, equality, tolerance and solidarity. Gradually, 
response to social and economic necessities, the political sireh nor 
Medina developed into a more sophisticated entity, with central "oye 
ity vested in the Prophet. As there was no other authority which enj 
the support of a large number of tribes in other parts of the Hijaz at 


time, the establishment of the city-state of Medina was the beginning he 
the evolution of a central authorit s 


h l y in the Hijaz. The establishment Nor 
city-state of Medina was therefore not part of the Prophetic mission- 
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did he have ; : ó 
ith RE Sg or plan for a particular kind of state structure. 
Proportions ty ifferences between the tribes assuming antagonistic 
ira ee aresult of social, economic and political tensions, the need 
then eles authority with a ‘national’ and universal perspective rather 
the Proph „tribal and parochial values arose. It was at such a stage that 
phet’s call to Islam was heeded by the inhabitants of Yathrab 


edina) = 
naa) and surrounding areas. 
: harter oo a 
highlights Ta of Medina, a document of great historic significance, 
with its em h: contrast between the conservative view of a coercive state 
and the ae hasis on punitive measures for maintenance of the status quo 
rophet oi ate and essentially secular view of the state that the 
e generall ve to create by bringing together the various tribes. One of 
4 ally accepte 3 aos s 
Philosophy y accepted Ahadith clearly indicates the secular nature of his 
phy regarding the state: 
anything respecting religion 


lan 
nr 
nO more than a man, but when I enjoin 
affairs of the world then Tam 


Tecejvej 
Steno. when I order anything about the 
ore than a man.* 

de of conduct drawn up 
bitants of Medina, was 
bes to live in peace an 
t, even the Jews of 
be respected 
tise their 


The Ch: 
me tae Medina, which was basically a co 
essential] phet to regulate the lives of the inha 
9 erance” K agreement between the different tri 
edina ieee to the spirit of the agreemen 
Y the M € to observe the Charter, and their rights were to 
religion uslims. The Jews of Banu Awf were free to prac 

he n 

however shou of ‘tribal democracy’ st h the Prophet was, 
new és i ort-lived. The conquests brought with them riches and threw 
TaNsitign es Who demanded a share in political power. After the brief 
nal period of ‘tribal democracy’, socio-economic and political 
f the state, in order to 


Tessy 
Q Tes 5 
ac soon began to be felt, and the structure © 
8 . 
f the different classes, began to 


™mod: 
$ saie the conflicting demands © Í ¢ 
aSsanid = the incorporation of large territories of the Byzantine and 
es gr mpires, dominated by feudal agrarian structures, the feudal 
adually came to control the reins of government. Tt Was under 
ted by the feudal classes that 


, legal systems in Islam) were 


nferred legitimacy on the mon- 


arting wit 


al- 
Cal-fe 
udal form of government 


Cithe 
MRS itic 198s the Qur'an nor do th 
litical system because concepts such as forms of government and 
categories, are continuously in a 


me ia tians, which are social ¢ r i 
Bie” y Te evolving with the times and the changing socio-economic 

Polis ange iples regarding the nature of the state are | f 
itica] ei the time. To have restricted Muslims to a particular 
stem would have been against the natural laws of evolution, 


e Ahadith lay down a framework for 
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entering Spain and Sicily at a time when Europe was passing thro 
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“which the Qur’an and enlightened Muslim philosophers uphold. The 


Qur'an, besides being concerned with fulfilling man’s spiritual needs, has 
elaborated certain universal and eternal values for the individual and 
society. In the absence of a definition of the nature of the state in either 


` the Qur'an or the Ahadith, it is not only possible but essential for 


Muslims to evolve appropriate forms of government, keeping in view the 

social, economic and political imperatives of the time. , 
As in the past, in these days also we find Qur'ānic verses being 

misinterpreted to justify concepts and institutions that have nothing to do 


:, with either the Qur’an or the spirit of Islam. By invoking the concept ofan 


Islamic state and defining it in accordance with their own predilections, 
certain classes aim at establishing their political hegemony. They cae 
that since a modern parliamentary form of government with politica 


= parties has nothing in common with Islam, Pakistan, which was founde 


on the basis of Islam, cannot have a modern parliamentary form 9: 
government. It is inappropriate to judge Islam in terms of its being & 
political system approaching either democracy or dictatorship. Ta 
however, does not mean that Islam has no relationship with democracy 0 
that its achievements in the multifarious fields of science, statecraft an 
philosophy have not influenced the evolution of progressive thoug®*: 
Islam, with its emphasis on the spirit of enquiry, justice and ipleranen se 
ugh ¢ 
era of darkness, influenced the minds of the torchbearers of the 
Renaissance in Europe. le 
In upholding the principle of sovereignty not being vested in the peop 
in an ‘Islamic state’, the ruling classes attribute to themselves the right n 
exercise sovereignty on behalf of God. To justify their privileged posita 
in the decision-making hierarchy, it is said that, as these decisions Ps 
‘sacred’, they are to be executed in the name of the Almighty by a 
‘chosen’ ones. Muslim history is full of instances where the ruling ieee 
while attributing sovereignty to God, have retained the right to interp a 
and administer what are termed ‘divine’ laws. This they have done ia 
perpetuate themselves in power as well as to defend their class interes ies 


It is precisely such forms of government, where the ruling classes ha 


claimed divine sanction for their actions, that have been the M% 
dictatorial and divisive in Muslim history. the 
In contrast to the progressive spirit of Islam, the structure of ain 
monarchical and mediaeval Islamic state is being made out by cet d 
sections to be the ideal form of democracy, euphemistically ten fi 
‘Islamic democracy’. Such an anachronistic interpretation of Islam: "od 
all its implications of increasing the power and privileges of the ma it 
interests vis-a-vis the popular sections, is neither in keeping with the sP to 


of Islam nor acceptable to the people at large. It may not be out of place ie 


- mention that it is only in a modern democracy, established throug" re 


t . . ‘ 
Shen z the people against vested interests, that the PEOP i of 
gnised as sovereign in a legal sense and, with the establishm 
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necessar 5 . ` a 
ary institutions, are for all practical purposes the centre of political 


power, 


D . 
'emocratic or Ideological State? 


In co ag 

ape to the political culture of a 

Biller ene Pakistani state, which h 
‘tary-bureaucratic interests, has been 


Tulin ae : 
fee. to suit their own material inte 
ed by them to justify the status quo, t 


economi 
e bt a faced by the masses a 
slam Reiner ding an emotional-ideolog 
aorin the people e 
uslim ooh in the role played by feudal e 
€ague during and immediately 


immedi: 5 
an i am preceding the establishment 
Pendent homeland for th 


Pers : 

Secution and exploitation. Obsessed and preoccupie 
elentlessly and 
attention to 
be. Even though the 
a feudal leadership, the Quaid ` 


e Ouai 

den Who had to struggle r 

Of the or ore not give the necessary 

eavily burg of the state and polity to 

nevertheles, ened by the weight of | 

galitarig ss indicated his preference for 
an socio-economic structure: 


Wh 

Gäre the ; 

isa eae the people present here? They 
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people’s democracy coming into existence. They knew that by its very 
nature such a form of government would encroach upon their ‘divinely 
ordained’ privileges. In the Punjab a large section of Muslim feudalists 
opposed Jinnah and the League by supporting the Unionist Party. It was 
not until the League had generated substantial popular support that 
members of the feudal aristocracy started joining the League and making 
an indelible mark upon it. The same class has wielded political power to a 
lesser or greater extent in today’s Pakistan. They have done this either 
indirectly through their links with the military-bureaucratic oligarchy oF 
directly, in the 1970s, through their representatives in the People’s Party 
government. Bhutto's role during the East Pakistan debacle symbolise 
the attitude of the feudal class, which was not prepared to accept the 
Awami League as the majority party. Had the Awami League been. 
able to form the government at the centre along with other democratie 
forces in West Pakistan, the power of the Sindhi and Punjabi feudals. 
would probably have been curtailed and a more progressive an 
democratic social and political system developed. ak 
Given the pattern of rural society prevailing in East Pakistan as well a 
the presence of a larger religious minority, the Awami League’s outloo , 
while reflecting Bengali political culture, was more democratic an 
tolerant than that of its West Pakistani counterparts. Whereas tribal 
sardars, landlords and religious personalities had a sizeable representi 
tion in the assembly from West Pakistan in the 1970 elections, p 
members of the assembly from East Pakistan were largely of middle- e 
lower-class origin with a more developed political consciousness- BESC 
the social structure inherited at the time of Partition by the respect. 
wings of the country, political developments also played a part aa 
influencing the differences in socio-economic structures between thet 


: ere : : H and- 
«wings of the country. Since in East Pakistan, prior to Partition, large la! 


5 A ime 
holdings were under the control of Hindus, most of whom had at the ti! 


of Partition migrated to India, ownership rights over these lands e. 
Partition were assumed by Muslim tenants and landless peasants. e 
abolition of the much weaker jagirdari system did not therefore m 
face the same opposition in East Pakistan as it did, and still has to- 1" * ire 
remains of the country. It is the prevalence of the feudal social struct f 
that perpetuates unscientific, backward and reactionary ™° j 

thought and attitudes. itical 
_ Unfortunately, the Quaid died before the necessary social and paved 
institutions could be established to realise his goal of an egalitarian , be 
democratic Pakistan. Soon after the Quaid’s death, Islam began atic 
interpreted in such a manner as to justify an autocratic and undem 2 jve> 
political system. It was in this context that parts of the Objee 
Resolution of 1949 were formulated in a vague manner, mak! ite. 
amenable to the machinations and ulterior designs of the ruling nent 
Particular parts of this resolution have provided reactionary er their 
with an opportunity to interpret Islam in a manner that increas? ; 
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power at the expense of the people along with the attendant confusion 
and controversies regarding the political structure, rights of minorities 
and sovereignty of the people. 

To perpetuate themselves in power, the feudal-military-bureaucratic 
elite have portrayed themselves as the defenders of the ideology of 
Pakistan. As opposed to the utterances of the ruling elite regarding 
Pakistan as an ideological state based on a reactionary and narrow 
interpretation of Islam, none of the speeches of the Quaid refer to 

akistan as an ideological state. According to the Quaid, Pakistan was to 
bea democratic state where Muslims of the subcontinent would be able to 
condition their lives in accordance with Islamic social and cultural values 
as they understood them. The Quaid-i-Azam understood very well that a 

mocratic state cannot at the same time be an ideological state, for the 
latter involves an element of compulsion, which is the negation of 


democratic principles. It was not until 1962, when a member of the 
ing a discussion of the 


Jamã'at-i-Islāmî in the National Assembly, dur S 1 
political parties kapake = that Pakistan be termed an ideological 
a This, however, was not clearly defined then, nor has it been to this 
ay. 
_ The lack of a continuous political process and the weal rooi A 
intellectuals with a progressive interpretation of Islam among t Is pees. 
ave provided the ruling classes the opportunity to impose a x p Noe 
State with the orthodox 'ulamā providing the ideological cover. tie 
People, due to their emotional attachment to Islam, are easily SS aaa 
to rhetoric such as Pakistan ka matlab kiya- La Illaha Illallah [What n 
‘akistan mean — there is no other God but Him]. While conien ly 
“Voiding addressing themselves to the basic socio-economic poe 
€ ruling elite has manipulated such slogans to suit their se Bh A 
Y imposing limitations on legislation, denying Sover ae in 
People and not granting equal rights to minorities, the ruling : ae 
collaboration with the Š bscurantist ‘ulama, have 1n thena t aa 
nied the people the opportunity of living within a cen ‘ eae hl 
clerant social milieu, In their version of an Islamic san a AE, 
conform to Islam as they interpret it. They, along with others 


Consider * P ik unce judgment on the validity 
er ‘competent’, would like to pranon eet pass the litmus test 
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and interpreted by those who have usurped political power, if freedom 
of expression and opinion is not allowed, and if a group of so-called 
experts, calling themselves the ‘Islamic Ideology Council’ can sit in 
judgment over laws passed by parliament, such a state is a far cry from 
what is understood to be a democratic state. 

There is a fundamental difference between a modern nation-state with 
democratic institutions and an ideological state of the kind that the ruling 
classes are trying to establish in Pakistan. In the ‘ideological’ state of 
Pakistan, citizens who do not adhere to the official ideology do not enjoy 
the same rights as those who claim to adhere to the state ideology. To 
deny equal rights to religious minorities on the basis of religion, as 1$ 
presently done in Pakistan, not only militates against the democratie 
principle of equal opportunities for all but also does not conform to the 
Quaid’s vision of Pakistan: 


If you change your past and work together in the spirit that everyone of your 
no matter to what community he belongs . . . is first, second and last a sed 
of this state with equal rights, privileges and obligations, there will be noen 
to the progress you will make . . . You are free to go to your mosques oF tO ay 
other place, belong to any religion or caste or creed — that has nothing to 2 
with the business of the state. We are starting in the days when there is n° 
discrimination, no distinction between one community and another, no 
discrimination between one caste or creed and another. We are starting with 
this fundamental principle that we are all citizens and equal citizens of one 
state . . . I think we should keep that in front of us as our ideal and you w o 
find that in course of time Hindus would cease to be Hindus and Muslimi 
would cease to be Muslims, not in the religious sense because that is as 
personal faith of each individual but in the political sense as citizens optie a 
state.“ 
In modern nation-states, where democratic institutions have ueri 
established after a protracted struggle against feudal structures á n 
ecclesiastical authority, there is in legal terms no discrimination o 
grounds of ideology or religious beliefs. In such states, individua 5 o 
different social classes are free to adhere to different religious pei - 
world-views (ideologies) without being relegated to the status of serform 
class citizens. In order to translate their ideas into action, they MAY | 5 
political organisations. In a multi-class and diverse society like Pakistn is 
there cannot be a consensus of opinion on the question of ideology: | not 
is because the ideology of an individual or a class tends to be base ai 
only on religious beliefs but on ideas that are derived from d with 
economic or political system. Ideology cannot therefore be equ ligio’s 
religion. Ideology is an ensemble of ideas, drawing upon both 17 othe! 
and secular aspects of life concerning man, his relationship with 
men and the world around him. does no! 
As opposed to scientific thought, which only observes and ° 
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at ain insofar as ideology is the manner of thinking of an 
things ae or a class, it is normative in content in that it deals with how 
ruling einen relations ought to be arranged. When in the hands of the 
oppressed, eee is a means to justify the status quo and subjugate 
Mobilise Aa asses. In the hands of the oppressed it can act as a means to 
ideolog ts = Oppressed classes against exploitation and injustice. Butifan 
would ae à emancipate the people from deprivation and exploitation it 
not ne have as its basis an economic and political system that does 
hutiar ssi ate exploitation or coercion. Such a system should allow 

an potential to be fully realised. Such an ‘ideology’ then tends to take 


Os camo 
a scientific character. 


Historical and Theoretical Roots of Islamisation 

Tak: 

erat advantage of the absence of a clearly defined political and 
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slamz rthodox interpretation of Islam as elaborated by the Janie 

Organiza defence of the status quo. There was no other politica 

Sation at the time of independence representing these classes, 
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Other i 
‘Islan than the Jama’at, that presented a well articulated so 
amic’ solution to the political and economic problems facing the 

ated and popularised by 
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at, Mation. Their ‘solution’. formulated anc a 
ę petit audoodi, founder of the Jama at-i-Islami, has been ft a a 
Societ ite bourgeoisie and the relatively better-off sections of ura 
status), in the Punjab. Sections of these classes see in the Jamé’at’s pro- 
“quo Philosophy a defence against the social, economic and cultural 


Cons, 

SC $ . ree 
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: tical organisation, Its history must 


le analve; J l 
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the SSive tendencies in the movement. Then in 1971, in opposition to 
milita ocratic aspirations of the East Pakistanis, it supported the 
Politi ty government of General Yahya Khan. Instead of supporting a 
the zêl Solution to the problem, Yahya Khan, with the active support of 


ent unleashed a reign of terror against the Bengalis. This was all 
fa Pai the name of Islam, for the greater glory of Islam, for the greatness 
“kistan that was later dismembered precisely because of the short- 
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sightedness and the political ambitions of self-styled defenders of the so- 
called ideology of Pakistan. 

Later, in 1977, at the time of the movement launched by the Pakistan 
National Alliance (PNA), the Jamāã'at, by raising the demand for 
Islamisation, prepared the ground for the democratic demands of the 
people to be put aside. It is significant that when martial law was imposed 
on 5 July 1977, all the prominent politicians except the amir of the 
Jamã’at, Main Tufail Mohammad, were arrested. The Jamã'at-i-Islämi 
later joined the martial law government when a number of its leaders 
accepted federal ministries in 1979. The civilianisation of the cabinet was, 
however, short-lived. 


The Jamãat-i-IslīämTs Islamic Model 


The very timing of the genesis of the Jamã’at-i-Islämī— the early 1940s— 
just after the Pakistan Resolution had been adopted by the Muslim 
League and the demand for a separate homeland for the Muslims of India 
was gaining momentum, was portentous of the practice that the Jama z 
was to adopt in relation to popular movements in the future. At a u 
when there was an urgent need for Muslims to unite and struggle agains, 
the oppression and domination of the British colonialists on the one hane 
and a caste-ridden social structure on the other, Maulana Maudoo®! 
opposed the creation of an independent state for Muslims. In fact, the 
Maulana attacked the Quaid and the Muslim leadership on the grounds 


that they were not good Muslims: 


Alas, not a single one of the greatest leaders of the lowliest followers of the 
League is such as has the Islamic mentality and Islamic way of thought, a” 
looks at problems from the Islamic view-point. These people do not K" 
anything of the meaning of Mussalman and his special position.” 


Thus, the Quaid-i-Azam had to contend with three opposing FOLCES ays 
British colonialists, the Indian National Congress and the Jamaat 
Islami, which claimed to represent the Muslims of India. Instea h 
attacking the British, the Jamd’at launched its offensive against Jinn 
and the Muslims supporting the Quaid and the nationalist movemen; s, 
an attempt to discredit the nationalist movement of the Indian usliny 
Islam, the most emotional of all slogans for Muslims, was articulate un 
the Jamat. The nationalist movement led by Jinnah was terme the 
Islamic by Maulana Maudoodi. While attacking the demand ols of 
hg a separate homeland by invoking the universal cre? the 
, the Jama’ at-i-Islami ee aE jtion 

Pe ee 4 Islami attempted to justify its opposit! 

It must be remembered that the demand for Pakistan had i 


precisely in all that the Jamd’at-i-Islami refused to acknowleds® x 


ts root 
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ee peroneal experience of struggle against British imperialism as 
s a desire among the people of the north-western and north-eastern 
Poe he subcontinent to come together on an equal basis within a 
ae Structure and in the process free themselves from an exploitative 
0-economic order. Furthermore, in contrast to the monolithic view of 
hee Society elaborated by Maulana Maudoodi, the spread of Islam in 
dlivere continent is attributed to the recognition of and respect for the 
e cultural and social values of the people. The very origin of this 
ane religion had to do with the Holy Prophet's recognition of the ethnic, 
Ultural and religious diversity of the tribal society in which he lived and at 
whom his call was directed. Moreover, the Quranic injunctions and the 
Ahadith were aimed at transforming society, keeping in view the diverse 
Social and cultural conditions prevailing at that time. Later, as the area 
pader the caliphate expanded and various social and cultural practices 
ere assimilated, so the more diverse did Muslim society and culture 
m a Thus the Muslim World, as it has come to be known, today 
ona Passeg many diverse cultural, social, ethnic andtinbor a re 
A '€ similar, others diverse, but having a common faith. It is for the 
gons that there is nothing contradictory between nationalism an 
"en as Maulana Maudoodi would have liked the Muslims of the 
*ucontinent to believe at the time of the Pakistan Movement. } 

§ he inconsistencies in the Jamd’at’s political philosophy and ae 
hore are highlighted in the volte-face of the Jamã'at me a FA 
such aership of Maulana Maudoodi the Jama at after 19 ) ar PE A 
interac cepts as ‘Muslim nationalism’, ‘Pakistani nation’, an J nanona 
active, as articles of faith, against which its entire energy an a a 
op tty had revolved in pre-Partition India. Since it could not cono: a 

ae ition to Pakistan once Pakistan had become ^ living reality, 
aee at chose to adopt a contradictory role. 
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ae d on his interpretation of the so- 
<a Yy appear to have been based on < Í 
S Islamic political system. While opposing the Pakistan Move 
i ana Maudoodi’s argument against a state being created ot ie ae 
State OCratic principles was that such a state would not be a truly Is a 
asli (pence the masses and the leaders were nas ace as oppo a 
‘app aea), Muslims. It is of the distinction be 
: ims. It was on the basis O l 1 
Mover" and the ‘real’ that Maulana Maudoodi opposed the pa 
the Reet which essentially was a democratic roo A 
hen audoodi contende a 
ajori masses. Maulana Maudo | 
nent of Muslims were not asli (real) Muslims, they could not be 
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entrusted with the responsibility of electing their representatives, who, 
according to him, must be ‘real’ Muslims. 

According to Maulana Maudoodi’s criteria, the majority of Muslims, 
‘999 out of 1000", are not real Muslims and should therefore be excluded 
from the pale of Islam as well as deprived of the right to vote in elections. 
The Maulana has stated his position thus: 


This huge crowd, which is called the Mussalman nation, is such that 999 out 
of 1000 have got neither any knowledge of Islam, nor are they aware of the 
distinction between truth and falsehood. From the father to the son, and 
from the son to the grandson they have just been acquiring the name of 
Mussalman. Therefore they are neither Muslims, nor have they accepted the 
truth by recognising it as truth, nor again rejected falsehood by recognising It 
as falsehood. If by handing over the reins of guidance into the hands of their 
majority vote somebody believes that the carriage will move along the path 
of Islam, his misconception is indeed praiseworthy." 
Until and unless the people are converted to the kind of Islam i 
Jamd@'at stands for, elections, according to its view, should be replaced by 
a process of selection in which such persons should wield power who are 
‘good’ Muslims. According to the Jamd'at, the purpose of the creation” 
Pakistan was to create an ‘Islamic state’, the political structure of which 
would ensure that only ‘good’ and ‘real’ Muslims wield power. |, 
As mentioned earlier, at the time the Pakistan Movement was gain’ 
momentum under the leadership of the Quaid, it was Maulana Maudoo‘ ; 
and his party that attacked the nationalist movement on the grounds that 
it was secular in nature. Having failed to prevent the success of the 
Pakistan Movement, which culminated in the creation of Pakistan: 
Maulana Maudoodi and the Jamdé’at, on coming to Pakistan, etd 
their strategy. The Pakistan Movement, which they had preven. 
termed as un-Islamic since it was based on the concept of nationalis! ü 
was eulogised and supported by reinterpreting it in terms of being 
religious movement aimed at the creation of an Islamic state. 


Blueprint for Authoritarianism 


Consistent with this philosophy, the Jamd'at has used Islam to build io 
ideological smoke-screen between the masses and the harsh bain 
economic realities that they have to face. The ‘Islam’ that the Jama at at 
the ruling classes have been propagating is undemocratic and une es: 
cerned with human rights or the emancipation of the poorer ower 
Coercion is the hallmark of such an Islamic system. Attaining state Pa 0 
is eulogised and once captured is meant to be used by the Jam4 $ 
realise its political ends. To justify the seizure of political power “räniC 
cost, Maulana Maudoodi has interpreted the Ahadith and Qur” 
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verses ‘ ee, J, 
his T Mamee p ae political aims and philosophy. For instance, he 
government appar E A iia Bithae give tae power or matakoni 
ang in theworla mte at I can use its power to put in order the 
n ano ace gül + P 
Alhadid, a ee Bae te Daon while interpreting sura 
support of a powerful" uranic verses to reinforce his political views in 
iron (power and rfu and coercive state apparatus: *And we send down 
many benefit a eo of the state) in which is great power, as well as 
verses, Mesilane r paima * In translating and interpreting Qur’anic 
power, counie 4 3 audoodi has tried to show that the attainment of state 
Structure, ar wW ith the creation ofa powerful and coercive government 
he ‘fistifies es ii objectives towards which they must strive. This is how 
seizing bonds ne Arii at's role asa political organisation concerned with 
Minority — chy the with a view to establishing a coercive state where a 
a state dissent Ai who adhere to his view — would rule. That in such 
state, Onte in wi fot be tolerated is obvious. It would be a one-party 
aulana’s ter power, only the party of God, Hizb-i-Islami, to use the 
dulana Beene would be allowed to function.” 3 

Uran as im oe oodi's nterpretation of the reference to ‘iron’ in the 
State is a dist plying divine sanction for the establishment ofa coercive 
Verses to iu fOruOn and appears to be an attempt to manipulate Qur’anic 
justify his own political phil sely regarding 


Such an attit iti osophy. It was preci 
Nahin Gur ude towards religion that Allama Iqbal said, khud badaltay 
the Qur'an). ko badaltay hain (they do not change themselves but distort 
In 5 
translation vy to Maulana Maudoodi, Yusuf Ali, in his authoritative 
N Sura plc commentary on the Qur'an, interprets the use of ‘iron’ 
radid thus: 


Ironi : 

Nis the nas ; 

teal 1 the type and emblem ofstrength and reliability, on which depends the 
a sA 

virtue expounded in this Sura such as real humility, large-heartedness 


and chari ae 4 3 
charity, as opposed to monasticism and niggardliness. 
of the Qur'an in which Maulana 
a strong and coercive state, 


‘And we send down Iron in 
benefits for mankind." 


As fi 

o i 

Mio E translation of that part 
usuf ae meere ‘iron’ to mean 
Suf Ali has in contrast translated it thus: 


Ich is mater; 
I Material for Mighty War, as well as many 


.. - usu ; é ee ras 
Soc f Ali’s version the emphasis is On the reform of the individual and 
conduct, whereas in Maulana 


let 
Mat oe persuasion and exemplary V 
ical po interpretation emphasis 1s On coercion and seizure of 
: tt aa He appears to use the Qur'an to justify, as divinely 
© Prove” a strong and coercive state. He has also interpreted the Ahadith 
Mypiove that if Islamic values as defined by him are not adopted by 


Slim, 
S through persuasion, the coercive power of the state should be 
ver the 


Useq 

£ o e . . 

ahenn them to do so. Without going into the controversy 0 
Ahadith, suffice it to say that 


Fe ; : 
ity or interpretation of the 
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compulsion in matters concerning religious beliefs and practices js 
contrary to the spirit of Islam. 

THISHEH He penetration of educational institutions, the media, and the 
pamase and episte SERRRZOT Ne atte: the Jamā'at has increased 
its control over vital SPARE DI HMS prover An preanisstibk lke the 
Jamé'at-i-[slami depends for its strength on the infiitratiah Can ashieve 
and control it can exercise over the coercive apparatus Of the state © 
which the army, the police and the intelligence services are important 
parts. In order to put its opponents on the defensive, any criticism of it ts 
termed ‘un-Islamic’. While religion is used to evoke an emotional 
response in support of its political programme, it is also considered to be a 
convenient cover for the realisation of the Jama'at’s political aims. 

It is argued by some that since the Jama'at-i-Islami does not enjoy mass 
support, it is not a formidable political force. Those who hold this view - 
believe that if the establishment withdraws its support from it, oF wher. @ 
democratic government comes to powcr, the Jama'at-i-Islami will cease 
to be politically relevant. It should be remembered that the Jamã'atis not 
a mass party and does not rely for its strength on mass public support. It 
relies for its strength on its organisational structure and the degree tO 
which it can control the government machinery by vertical and latera 
penetration in the key departments of state. Working on this strategy: it 
has over the years managed to penetrate various organs of the state with 
the result that the present structure of the state reflects to a large exten 
the ideology of the Jamd’at. The line dividing the Jama'at from the 

government has thus become very thin. 

It is the Jama’at that has provided the military regime with not only 
j political allies but the ideological framework to perpetuate itself 1? 
power. The so-called ‘Islamisation’ of legal, political and economie 
institutions that has been undertaken by the regime reflects the Jala at’ 
blueprint as formulated by their chief theoretician, Maulana Maude i 
If this process is not checked by popular political organisation 
presenting a democratic and progressive world-view rooted 1N. e 
traditions and cultural experience of the people, the Jamãat will contin’ 
to rule and oppress the people through its control over the ideological a 
coercive apparatuses of the state. 


the 


: 

J 

> 

; 

S Having witnessed the apparent success of Bhutto’s populist rhetor’ T 
4 the 1970s, the Jama’at in order to broaden its social base has On occas ene 
i adopted a somewhat populist style. This it has done throug” ian 
‘ utterances of some of its leaders who, while stressing the ega ae? 1l 
precepts of Islam, have at times gone so far as to attack capitalists as MEA 
j a These attacks are, however, directed more at their imn “ive 
i» eee neglect of social obligations than at the xP’ ate: 
ET structure that these classes represent an perpe jona! 
eee ae such criticism, due to its highly selective organish ace 
Eo zalistic political philosophy and hypocritical politica fethe 

. the Jamã’at has been unable to win the confidence and supp? M 
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Masses. The people to a large exient have been able to see through the 
contradictions between same df its populist rhetoric on the one hand and 
its conformist, pro-establishment reactionary political practice on the 
other. On the whole, therefore, the Jamia’at’s socio-economic framewor 
may be termed anachronistic and reactionary. : 
h ihe name of gsjabliskiRg li? Yëision af an Islamic state and society, 
č Janäat ains at erenunp a soereive and HureaderNe eile apparatus 
an perpetuates an exploitative status Quo. 18 nor the stemperatie and 
y ealitarian structure that existed at the Propher's time that they take as 
cir model. On the contrary, Maulana Maudoodi and the Jama at have 
elaborated a socio-economic framework that has borrowed certain 
elements from the feudal-monarchical tradition that prevailed in the 
vas World after the early Muslim conquests. On mae ot 
“oOnomic structure, Maulana Maudoodi has superimpose icer a 
Capitalist institutions so that both semi-feudal and capitalist relations may 
Coexist, 
mee state ve opine $ ai Rer 
s framework, in t at while being all- =f 
the control of the weak industrial bourgeoisie nor under the influence 
os feudal classes. The Jamd’at can be regarded as rept Re 
terests of sections of the merchant classes as well as of sections } 


; intain a sté oin 
one. classes, It is the aim of these classes tO maintain : sae a a 
a they are able to check the economic and political po 
nal bourgeoisie ¢ çi lasses 
> geoisie and working classes. : ‘St i 
wi appears that in Pakistan today the industrial bourse ol ane i 
ane and devoid of a nationalistic and progressive cure ee ae 
up Pt a situation where they are junior partners 1 anal ms mire 
hed echelons of power are occupied by the feudal-mere anria ry" 
Teaucratic elite. They have come to accept such a simation ee 
mili to effectively challenge the hegemony of the feu s conreen P 
han elite would mean developing class alliances wit se ee. 
me dle classes, working class and peasantry. This they are shy 
ause of a 
in tee a the feudal or mercantile b 
$ ial elite, who after having entere Sè AA 
amic entrepreneurial i c ire, An 
aei entrepreneurial spirit nor a^ enlightened pallies wel i 
prog tened and progressive political culture ei H we 
intese d and systematic struggle is eee ep sls ye A 
a é against feudais 
“epresents and cultural levels 28° 


autonomous’ role in the 
ful it is neither under 


Polit; 
i 
tics of Islamisation 
i i al Zia ul Haq 
nilitary regime of Genera 
a m iatan policies as if members of 


The 
hay pooPle of Pakistan during th 
ere the only Muslims in the country. 


e . i 
the ion subjected to the regime S$ 
a and those close to them W 
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Those who may have threatened the regime by way of political opposition 
have been deprived either of their freedom or opportunity to reach the 
people through recognised political processes. In the name of Islam and 
with the support of sections of the 'ulamā, the regime has tried to 
establish something very close to a theocratic state. This it has done not 
only to perpetuate itself in power but also to pave the way for vested 
interests to exploit the masses in the name of Islam. Rulers in such a state 
generally arrogate to themselves the right to formulate and interpret the 
law, which they claim has divine sanction. In other words, in the system 0 
government that the military regime has established neither is sovereign- 
ty exercised by the people nor is authority entrusted to the people's 
representatives. Such a system of government invariably results in the 
abuse of political power by the ruling classes on the one hand and the 
subservience of religion to the machinations of the persons in power on 
the other. It was precisely for these reasons that the founder of the nation, 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah, made the following statement: 


What are we fighting for? What are we aiming at? It is not a theocracy nor @ 
theocratic state. Religion is there and religion is dear to us. All the worldly 
goods are nothing to us when we talk of religion; but there are other things 
which are very vital — our social, our economic life." 


Pakistan under the Islamisation policies of the military regime ha 
' certainly come a long way from the state that the Quaid and the million 
of Indian Muslims, who had struggled for Pakistan, had envisaged at t" 
time of independence. ation 
The obsession that the military regime has shown with the Islamisatio’ 
of the country’s institutions appears to be born out of its political motiv 
_Islamisation is seen by the regime as an instrument that provides it ‘The 
legitimacy on the one hand and political allies on the other. 
justification provided by General Zia ul Haq for his continuation yp 
power is the ‘divine mission’ undertaken by him to Islamise Pa 
before power can be transferred to ‘Islamic-minded’ people. 
_ Having seen the powerful mass movement led by the PNA, 1m 
besides the fundamental demand for re-elections, the religious Pêr 
talked of implementing an Islamic system, the junta, on assuming po 
considered it expedient to start harping on the tune of Islamisation- N 
a policy did no doubt find some ready support among some of the hent 
component parties. However, the raison d'être of the PNA mover” piv 
was the massive rigging of the March 1977 elections and not Niza he 
ne eee cosa articulated by the religious parties ves it 
Riso ae aoe a not comprise only fundamentalist religious Privé and 
(saan me enjoyed the support of certain progie putt? 
Peecime. Th nts opposed to the autocratic tendencies © d $ 
ae e PNA’s demands were twice formally formulated by th ent if 
ouncil. In March 1977 the PNA decided to launch a mass MOV® 
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Its sole dem; r 
KOTTE 7 anqualling the rigged 7 March elections were not met.” 
elections pr 1 977, the PNA Council again reiterated its demand for 
freedom of Bs added a number of additional demands relating to 
oF re-electic e press, independence of the judiciary, etc." The demand 
PNA Gate no mention of Nizam-i-Islam was maintained by the 
which put an 5 ral Zia ul Haq staged a coup d'état on 5 July 1977, 
regime. That S to the negotiations between the PNA and the Bhutto 
largely dirs i Rs PNA’s charter of demands focussed on re-elections was 
Exesarthe i; fe presence in the PNA of democratic elements. 
resorting to vi height of the mass movement, when the Bhutto regime was 
8 to violent and repressive methods to try to crush the movement, 


that Islami 
; slamic s ; 
ingle were raised, not so much as a demand for the 
Ntation of an Islamic system but to give sustenance and courage 
h the police, the Federal 


to th 
euno mts in their confrontation wit t 
that had bi and later the army. To appease the democratic elements 
on assuming part in and had supported the PNA movement, the junta, 
Perpetua 1S power, promised to hold elections 1n 90 days. To 
petuate itself in power the military regim ent back 


Nits promi e, however, soon W 
mise to hold elections. In October 1979, having banned all forms 


Of polit; 

enema al activity and having postponed elections for the second time, 
"pia ul Haq and the ruling junta gave UP all pretence of returnina 
ntry to democracy. Instead, ‘Jslamisation’, a euphemism for 
declared object 


Junta. T 
Politica} re perpetuation of military rule necessi l 
Opposition on the one hand and a greater emphasis on the ‘Islamisa- 


tion’ 
titra purpose of gaining some sort of legitimacy on the other. The 
e Ta and coercive apparatuses were thus brought into full piy 
ests Aa S sectarian interpretation of Islam, while representing ma 
Cople a the privileged classes to the exclusion of the interests of the 
$ at large, has failed to conceal the exploitation, corruption and 


lca > 
sive. nery that have become rampant. Consequently, the state’s repres- 
into play to check those struggling 


a z 

to es Fparatuses have been brought i ont 
Plete ae a just and truly democratic social order. Islamic | iston is 
Actions j ith instances when rulers have done the same and justified their 
Proclaim, the name of Islam. Even the Our’an has not been spared by sell 
OMplet ed messiahs. By misinterpreting Qur'ānic verses and the Ahadith in 
teq Sl 3 a 'Sregard of the historical context, many a Muslim ruler has distor- 
wi hhe injuctions in a crude attempt to legitimise his rule. In keeping 
Islam ig traditions, the military regime of Pakistan has used the cover of 
a: © thwart the aspirations of the people for a change in the social order 

© establishment of a democratic system of government. 


inter 


Soci > + 
ial Cos i ; 
l Costs of Islamisation 


e Seis Y 
mil z ` E T 
y itary regime’s emphasis on Islamisation, 


ranging from the so- 
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june tatian rule, became the most important ive of the 
tated a crack-down on the | 


d by self- 
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called isalah-i-muashra (social reform) drive to the introduction of profit 
and loss counters in banks, has its theoretical roots in the Jamd'at-i- 
Islami’s interpretation of an Islamic system as propounded by Maulana 
Maudoodi. Maulana Maudoodi in his various writings, adopting an 
idealistic approach, considers the solution of man’s socio-economic 
problems to be primarily in transforming moral values through religious 
indoctrination. Although he does not deny the importance of socio- 
economic problems, these for him appear to be the result of moral 
degeneration. The ‘Islamic’ solution to man’s economic problems, 
according to Maulana Maudoodi, would involve first and foremost 
becoming ‘good Muslims’ in spirit as well as in letter. In the name 0 
enforcing an Islamic moral code, the Jamd’at-i-Islami aims at increasing 
its grip on society through increasing its own as well as the states 
repressive powers. This is done by forming vigilante squads on the one 
hand and infiltrating and exercising control over the coercive an 

ideological apparatuses of the state on the other. 

The emphasis of the military regime through the media and other 
channels on a highly reactionary interpretation of Islam has been 
instrumental in whipping up religious hysteria verging on insanity. g 
perverted sense of morality being propagated by self-styled defenders © 
the faith has in recent years resulted in a number of social tragedies. n 
one such case a young student slaughtered his mother and sister 1n the 
name of Islam. From the statement of the accused, an ex-student of the 
Engineering University, Lahore, one can gather that the only ‘crime a 
his mother and sister was that, despite his repeated warnings, they did na 
wear what he termed ‘Islamic’ dress. In another unfortunate incident © 
crowd instigated by a local maulvi stoned to death, outside a mosque i. 
Karachi, a newborn for no other reason than that it was left there Oy Ae 
mother, giving rise to the suspicion that it was illegitimate. That ott 
incident took place very close to a police station is all the m he 
deplorable. In yet another incident, a person, after having dreamt that 5 
was ordered in the biblical tradition of Abraham to sacrifice his She 
slaughtered his baby son while reciting verses from the Qur'an. a pei 
tragic consequences of religious fanaticism were most vividly brought og 
by an incident in which more than 20 persons, including women, was 
Fc cen oa cee A 
Kaaba in Saudi fobs” cae ito Asail ink steel trunks t2 he 

a is in the sphere of its policy towards women that the record Of Sn, 
women. It is for this “ ee ol discriminati? i mined 
in their oppositi thers that women have been vocal ane i n ot 

Pposition to the regime’s particular brand of IslamisatlO” sg 10 


pa In order to win the support of sections of the orth tive? 
ulama and in complete disregard of parental responsibility, 
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Were iss f 
Si nar to educational institutions that females must wear chadars. 
Pretext by Tae 5 girls are harassed and victimised on the slightest 
sanction for ea who take advantage of a situation where there is official 
group Sime inao against the fair sex. In February 1983, when a 
hief Justice oA close to the Lahore High Court to petition the 
vidence, which t 1e Lahore High Court against the proposed Law of 
that of one nue aimed at making the evidence of two women equal to 
© man, they were brutally beaten and manhandled by both male 


and fe 
male Hay 2 . ’ rie 
ale police. In the ensuing furor, sections of the ‘wlama’ went so far. 


aS to y 
ad ie death penalty for these women, who according to them 
careful ee by demonstrating against Quranic injunctions. 
Scholars is Y ing of the Qur'an and the considered opinion of Muslim 
S is that neither the Qur'an nor Islam supports the view that the 


evide A 
nce r 
Of two women is equal to that of one man. 
iew, equality between the sexes is 


Ontre a 
clearly elt the officially sponsored vi 
ablished in the following Qur’Anic verses: 


= MUNI men and women 
For deot men and women 
For Tie ut men and women r 
For G men and women 
For i ang women who are patient and constant 
For men aid women who humble themselves 
For men pe women who give in charity ; 
For men : a women who fast (and deny themselves) 
For men ro women who guard their chastity, and 
For Rec hs | women who engage much in God's praise r 
Ouran i God prepared forgiveness and great rewar 
33:35). 
wn equal duties and 


Fro 
m P et es 
the above it is clear that the Qur'an lays down equa 
is no distinction between 


o li va Hy 
mer Hons on both men and women. There 
The Prophet also was very 


of them. 


he made the following statement: 


Cna 
nd A l 
Clear ion in what is expected 
ut the status of women when 
comb. There is no claim of an 
ack person, or of a male over a 


Th y 
ey [Muslims] are equal as the teeth on a 
ith God.” 


rab over -, 
female © a non-Arab, or of a white over a bl 
a N . 
€. Only God-fearing people merit preference W 


single woman is 


No p 
disquatine in the Qur’an is it mentioned that a i i 
ura al. from giving evidence. There i$, however, a particular verse in 
two aqra of the Qur’an which mentions the evidence of one man and 
4 equanes It is this verse that is generally cited by reactionary elements 
j eS the evidence of two women with that of one man. It is 
transac’ however, to remember that this verse relates to business 
tions only. Even here men and women are seen as equal witnesses. 
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The role of the second female witness is not as a primary witness. She is 
there only to accompany and to remind. Today, as a result of her 
knowledge and experience, a woman is capable of giving evidence in all 
matters. Any law which by discriminating against a particular section © 
society creates discontent and frustration cannot be in keeping with the 
spirit of Islam whose message is peace, equality and tolerance. 

In the absence of healthy entertainment, as well as the dearth of 
meaningful cultural activities, the youth in particular and the masses 17 
general have over the past few years been denied exposure to the rich 
cultural heritage of this region. As a result, the pent-up energy of the 
youth is finding an outlet in socially undesirable activities such as drug 
addiction, crime etc. 

In the name of Islamising the legal system, the power of the judiciary 
has been so curtailed as to make a mockery of the once respected judicial: 
system of the country. Shariat benches (Islamic courts) have been set up: 
but their jurisdiction has been restricted. They can neither interfere 1 
fundamental constitutional matters nor hear appeals against martia ay 
orders or judgments of military courts. Ironically, in the ‘Jslamie 
Republic of Pakistan,’ the shariat courts, which are supposed to interpre 
divine laws, are subservient to the military courts which pronoun? 
judgment in accordance with the edicts of the military regime. vol 
arrogating to himself a position in law superior to that of God, the CM! 
Martial Law Administrator has made a mockery of his much-trumpet® 
process of Islamisation. It is not surprising that the obscurantist ulam 
have learnt to live with this absurdity and are supporting the regime: ogs: 
Islamisation of the legal system has therefore been a selective proce: 
Political expediency has been the basis of the Islamisation drive. `. ato 
shariat benches have been set up and qazi (judge) courts are to cone xe 
operation, care has been taken to restrict their powers, lest at some 5! 
they threaten the regime. . 

In complete disregard of the dynamic and humanitaria a 
Islam, and to further strengthen the coercive powers of the state, aa that 
ordinances and laws have been promulgated. Contrary to the sp'™! ind 
prevailed at the time when Muslim culture was at its peak, these law> ay 
ordinances do not reflect a consensus of opinion among the peop i 
do they meet the requirements of a society that needs to keep Par. cing 
the multifarious developments taking place in the world. By int!" ami 
amendments in the legal system and by introducing so-calle of the 
punishments of a most inhuman kind, the self-styled defenders © ye is 
faith have done a great disservice to Islam, whose primary ia state: 
I et benevalents and tolerance. In Pakistan’s so-called Islam! mmo" 
e o become a purchasable commodity, it Tie the P 
e a or the rich to get away with almost anything, r nets: at 

e answerable to the ‘law’. Claiming to be moral reto e tha 
Persons at the helm of affairs are imposing on society a moral CO gnti"? 
aims at distracti i s ae confre 

cting the people’s attention from the real issues 


> of 
ature 
n natul® us 
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Society, 


Islami : PERR 
isation within a Feudal-Capitalist Framework 


In th 
and one sphere the military regime, with the support of feudal 
economy by aa aie claims to have embarked upon Islamising the 
and imposing z roe ucing profit and loss counters 1n banks on one hand 
the other E al (poor tax) and ushr (tax on agricultural produce) on 
Sdlg-Seg nom: 4 objective of Islamisation is to abolish an exploitative 
oss counters a ie then neither has the introduction of profit and 
level of ip Hea this, nor has the imposition of zakat reduced the 
has become Ei in the country. In fact, over the last few years, the system 
study, while Lie exploitative and oppressive. According to a recent 
1977 the 5% of the rural population were living in abject poverty in 
percentage of poor people in the rural areas had increased to 


374 : 
e In 1979.2" 
hile *. 
acclaimed ny introduction of profit and loss counters in banks was 
i by government circles as a ‘great leap forward’ towards the 
al on loans or sa 


eliminati 
Eoo of riba (increase in capit t 
tive, Th the entire socio-economic system has become more exploita- 
tic Seton introduction of interest-free banking in an essentially capitalis- 
OWer hides where a fairly large proportion of deposits belongs to the 
l ©Positors th class, discriminates against the poorer depositors. These 
OSS. Ti sug eoretically speaking, will be paid no profit in the event of a 
ive loans from banks at zero 
and thus make a large profit. While 
he banks’ operations, 
rning much larger 
s system. The depositor 
COnom Thus, within a capitalist 
of shari Y, the replacement of the principle o ability bya system 
deposite? profit and loss would tend to result in the exploitation of the 
fa coma. has limited information regarding the inner functionings 
n ation. 
an Ser o itty like Pakistan, where in order to avoid taxes businessmen 
pss Sire with maintaining ‘multiple account books", the profit and 
8ppened ¢ if generalised, is likely to result in fraud on a large scale. AS 
uP in th In the case of the large number of financial houses that sprang 
` ezz] © country a few years ago, | ounts of money were 
D l ng ei and could not be retrieved by ignorant depositors. However, 
and a co S the profit and loss system is confined to the nationalised banks 
is little ane of mudaraba (profit-sharing) companies as at present, there 
i Pen Tl of the depositors suffering a major loss- If this were to 
Ocieț, NE acquisitive spirit that has come to permeate a large section of 
Would compel people to think twice before entrusting their 


Profit 
S th: 
May han the depositors receive un 


arge am 
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savings to the banks. It is probably because of the government's 
awareness of the possibility of widespread fraud, as well as the structura 
constraints imposed by the present structure of a dependent economy. 
that it has adopted a rather cautious approach to the introduction of the 
profit and loss system of banking. It is evident that the profit and loss 
system has been introduced more as an eye-wash rather than as an overa 
system aimed at the abolition of exploitation and speculation. 
Although the government in June 1984 announced that all interest- 
bearing financial instruments will be replaced by the profit and loss 
sharing system, a substantial proportion of the banking sector W! 
continue to operate under the interest-based system. The federal Finance 
Minister, while asserting that the interest-free system would supplant the 
existing system was, however, quick to state that ‘all the pledges made 
under the existing system would be honoured, and dealings with foreign 


governments and international finance institutions will continue UM 
e opera 


changed’. The interest-based system would thus continue to b ne 
tive in the case of large amounts of foreign exchange being lent to ae 
h as 


industrial sector by state-controlled financial institutions, suc é 
Pakistan Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation (PICIC). tha 
Industrial Development Bank of Pakistan (IDBP) and the Nationa 
Development Finance Corporation (NDFC). These are, in turn 
financed by foreign countries and international finance institutions. AS 
senior development banker remarked, ‘these institutions are not willing 
to experiment with the Islamic system. Interest is equally a “theolo’ 
cal” issue with them.” pe 
The profit and loss sharing system of banking can be expected to 
used by the bureaucracy within the present socio-economic framewOr le 
further its own interests at the expense of others. Such fears have oe 
expressed by sections of the business community. They are © the 5 A 
that the public sector-controlled nationalised banks would tend to en 4 
close watch on them after advancing credit on a profit and loss sha ace 
basis. They would tend to interfere in the management of projects a be 
the nationalised banks would, under the profit and loss sharing syster ef 
partners in loss as well as gain. These fears of the private sector have "ked 
Tae by public sector bank officials when one of them ema the 
ee CS ae in keeping an eye on the projects and al suc 
Okiem of E e banks will be partners in loss as well’. es of the 
Brest ing would increase the already ubiquitous CO? A muc” 
aucracy over the economy, it would make a mockery of t^ ent 
peed ‘liberalisation’ of the economy, to which the gover its in 
am, Itis not by introducing profit and loss aeta be 
keked Infarent oan sector that exploitation and Se a syste" 
in which the ae a $ the capitalist economic ayse en art 
in response to signals oat ieee mors cha syst 
Rites plate ot the given by the market. Exploitation 1n sue sake 
e level of profit-making. Therefore. to! 
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elimination o a 
view of pa i ee of attention alone is to adopt a superficial 
banks is merel fg oitation. Interest paid by the corporation to the 
From the a dics sharing of profit among various capitalist interests. 
as the recomme w policies followed by the military regime, as well 
the purpose oe ations of the Islamic Ideology Council, it appears that 
of interest A the government is not so much to abolish the institution 
eliminated a to make it appear to the public that interest has been 
its report on es transactions. The Islamic Ideology Council in 
round the th ne elimination of interest has suggested ways of getting 
characteristi eoretical prohibition of riba while retaining the essential 
suggests nee a capitalist economy.” The report rather ingeniously 
Which has = : e nomenclature of the price of and return on capital, 
mudaraba ee to be known as interest, be altered to profit in the case of 
It itiay ber a and service charges in the case of banks. 
System confi Sheva to point out that the concept of profit-sharing isnota 
On a profit T to Islamic theological opinion. The principle of investing 
urope, a and loss sharing basis was also prevalent in pre-industrial 
Concept ne noted for the severest forms of exploitation. The 
à time whe vestment on a profit ‘and loss sharing basis was elaborated at 
ad not ve n financial institutions, banks and large industrial concerns 
yet developed: 
Muda 
Mudāraba was an ancient type of commercial capital; it existed before Islam 
f primitive commercial 


in Arabi 
abia g 

SS and southern Europe. It was @ sort 0 
sation in which the capital-owner entrusted his capital to an agent/ 


Worke 

ro a hacic > . . + ʻi 

Was borr n the basis of profit sharing 1n @ prearranged proportion . » - All risk 

(nass) nee by the owner . . . This institution is not based on any explicit text 
the Qur'ān or the Hadith.” 


Latet ass 
either D the expansion of markets, as the pros 
Cecame cae trade or manufacturing became 
‘Nose siz icult for share-holders to monitor the 
estme e had increased. As a result, profit an 
Predetermi technique was gradually supplanted in 
mined rate of return called interest. 
Yystem hg imber of cases where the interest- 
en) Avant as been exploited by feudal and capitalist interests to their 
t marked a A large number of interest-free Or low interest loans 
= d for small farmers have been à vanced to large and influential 
ce econ a rarchy. Moreover, in a capital- 
Re e ae Pakistan’s, with a highly inequitable pattern of 
sising the ribution, the availability of zero-interest loans would, by 
= uation, și use of capital profitable, further displace labour. In such a 
Ould hay ince demand for credit w' er than its supply, credit 
possibilit ve to be rationed. This, Id tend to increase the 
acilitieş Y of a select few with contacts W gime pre-empting credit 


pects of making a profit 
more widespread, it 
profits of companies 
d loss sharing as an 
Europe by a fixe 


in turn, wou 
ith the re 
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If the purpose of the abolition of ribd is to eliminate all forms of extortion 
in financial transactions as well as unearned income, the measures taken 
by the military regime have been most unsatisfactory. Even if the 
abolition of ribd is taken in the narrow sense to mean elimination of 
extortion from financial transactions, the regime has not taken any 
concrete measures to prohibit the extortionate interest rates charged 
from small farmers and landless peasants by money-lender landlords in 
the rural area. This however, would only have been possible if far- 
reaching land reforms had been carried out and alternative political 
institutions created. Given the reliance of the military regime for political 
support on rich landlords it cannot implement a meaningful land reform: 
It should also be noted that those political parties whose leadership 15 
predominantly feudal cannot be expected either to redistribute land in 
favour of the landless and small farmers or to set up the necessary 
institutions to give them a share in political power. There is a fundamen- 
tal difference between reforms introduced from above and those brought 
about by the active participation of the oppressed whom the reforms are 
meant to benefit. Me 
It is within the rural social structure that riba and the institution = 
muzara’a (share-cropping, ground rent) need to be eliminated in their 
various forms, whether in the form of extortionate interest rates or the 
feudal system of share-cropping. Due to the prevailing system of share” 
cropping practised on tenant-operated farms, a large number of tenan 
have to give to the landlord half the produce.” The elimination of ribå ! E 
rural areas would put an end to the exploitation of the millions of po? 

Peasants at the hands of feudal lords who thrive on extortion a” 
unearned income. d 
e in the case of Europe, where in the Middle Ages sections of i 
aan okod us injunctions to justify an iniquitous status aT al r. 
opalar k e ruling classes and sections of the ‘ulama, denoi gid 
Ordey. ‘The = > prege Islam so as to uphold an exploitative mj 

Eont ae ative nature of the Pakistani social forma á 

economy Fer n examination of the structure of rural society “|. 
; e government’s so-called Islamisation policies 


done nothin 
3 g to alter the exploitati iz ic structure 
which a small dik, ploitative social and economic st 3 


by virtue of its loyal i ernmen 
fe) yalty to successive gov e 
Beedle ee a large proportion of land. According © ee 
holdings La of 1980, large farmers (50 acres and above): ee 
of farm land. OF ey aper Cent of total farm area, controlled 24 Per pich 
constituted 92 per fe other hand, small farms (25 acres and less)» 


al 
i tota 
farm land.” A ¢ nt of total holdings, had only 60 per cent ofthe ne 
distribution of ea ieee of the 1980 and 1972 censuses shows tha “of? 


unequal.” tween small and large farmers has become 
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To justif An à 
the al i highly inequitable system of land ownership, secti 
He prevatens Tok hesitate to refer to parts of fiqh on the S en a 
during Islan ce of a system of share-cropping and absentee landlordism 
: amic history on the other. Conversely, there are those who in 


buildi 
in a caze acai 
g up a case against the feudal order refer to the egalitarianism of 


the P 
Tophet’s ice.“ i 
s practice.” These contrasting interpretations of Islamic 
question of landlordism are 


histor z r 
Taena eton relating to the 
major chan; ‘en for the social structure of Muslim society underwent 
conquests he etween the early period of the Prophet and that of the 
Porated into a new lands and a feudal agrarian system were incor- 
conquests, th: he caliphate. It was during the later period, after the 
condemnati at the codification of fiqh took place- Notwithstanding the 
(d. 767-8) ot of muzara’a by fuqahā (Islamic jurists) like Abu Hanifa 
Shafi? d ae ibn Hanbal (d. 891-2), and Mohammad ibn Idris al- 
; andlordism ee fiqh, as codified, did not prohibit share-cropping or 
asis of actual ay practice of share-cropping was thus legalised on the 
© Prophet di prgcuce and expediency. This was in spite of the fact that 
Pointed out isapproved of the institution of share-cropping, as has been 
by an Islamic scholar: 
Prophet expressly 
ker the products of | 
an informal 


ains unimpeached the 
ctual wor 
nature of 


Accordi 
ord gi 5 
aporo to evidence which rem: 
Ove: p 4 = 
Pt ane of the landowner sharing with the a 
re, though some thought it was only in the 


rebuke rz 
e rather than a formal ban.” 


Afte r 

Tth ; : > 
e Prophet’s death, successful attempts were made in the reign 
institution of share-cropping from 


the Carn, > 
ablishe tee ; Umar to prevent the in 
neUrporat oa ne But later, with the expansion of the caliphate and the 
<e Social st n of new lands with strongly entrenched feudal structures, 
ih. Been ructure of the Muslim community underwent a transforma- 
agrarian one based on collectivism with a strong egalitarian spirit, the 
social order began to rest upon power being derived from 


Contr 
` ntro] DE fr 
not nas land. Even figh, which was codified within a feudal milieu, 
Place any restriction on the transfer of land from self-cultivating 
Thus the widespread transfers of 


far 

Mers 

a to ` A s 

land non-cultivating owners.” 

e of the peasantry and the 


Tes à 
ulted in the gradual dispossession ntry 
nks to the ruling hierarchy. 


Mer 
gence of z 3 
Itwace noe of a landowning class with strong li the ru’ 
at the democratic spirit of Islam was 
feudal-monarchical 


as in 

a en Post-Prophetic period th 
Tucture the dynastic rule of Umayyads, and a 

‘© came to dominate most of the Muslim World. 
isation of the economy in Pakistan 


a. Y IS it that di 
h t that discussion of the Islam's 
f interest from only the organised 


est 


Sc 
fin. once j 
'nancia] Sred on the elimination ° 1 
revalenc ector and has not focussed attention on the widespread 
Sasons for of riba and muzara’a in the ? There are a number of 
r this, First, the main theoret of an ‘Islamic 
terest-free 


Cconomy h 
ave elaborated it to be bas 


economy 
icians of the concept 


ed principally on an in 
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system and zakat. Second, popular discussion and clavoranon a PE 
concept of an Islamic economy have been restricted mainly : a 
propertied classes. It is not in their interest to elaborate the true meani S 
and significance of the elimination of ribā and muzāra'a as it WOU 
threaten their interests. Thus a static and politically expedient interpre 
tion has been given to Islamic injunctions, including the elimination O 
riba. id 
Throughout Muslim history ways and means have been found to avol 
the prohibition of ribā and muzara‘a. Hiyal (ruses avoiding prohibitions) 
has been a common device whereby in the face of Islamic injunctions 
prohibiting ribā and muzara’a these practices have been permitted We 
_ various forms in different times and places in the Muslim World. Scholars 
_ Of various legal schools have found ways of getting round theoretica 
Prohibitions of riba. Out of the four Sunni schools of Islamic jurispru- 
dence, the Hanafi school applies the principle of ‘practical necess ty y 
Overcome the theoretical prohibition of riba. Similarly, the Maliki an 
the Shafi’i schools of Islamic jurisprudence, to get round the injunctions 
Prohibiting riba, have permitted hiyal in a limited number of poe 
Various books were devoted by Muslim scholars of law, such as Abu Bak 
Ahmad al Khassaf (d. 874) and Abu Hatim Mahmud al Qazwini E 
1050), mainly of the Hanafi school, to expounding the forms in woe 
interest was permitted. Similarly, certain fugahd of the Maliki and Shafi 


schools have justified the institution of muzara’a on the basis of actua 
Practice, 


Development of Capitalism in Muslim Societies 


By the time of the Abbasid revolution in 750, vast areas had been brought 
under the control of ce 


$ ntral authority. Mea i : isation of t 
bhate, which faa y. Meanwhile, the Arabisa 


a ik 
been initiated by the Um:z ad ruler Abdul Mal! 
(685-705) helped to create the contig odd 


š a ti 
tain the more prestigious ae 
l ; While allowing other religious 8°"? as 
s PA 8 other relig ji ea 
» to indulge in finance and trade.” However, in # 
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See peter and financial activity. Where there were possibili- 

interest a mg a profit through trade, credit was made available, and 

could ee by both Muslims and non-Muslims so that capital 

of Mache, y. The observant eye of ibn Khaldun, probably the greatest 

ah historians, was able to grasp the nature of commercial 

aie, an important section of Muslim society in the Middle Ages, 
standing the injunctions prohibiting riba: 


Commerce means increasing one’s capital by buying merchandise and 
attempting to sell it for a price higher than its purchase price, either by 
Waiting for market fluctuations or by transporting the merchandise jo a 
Country where that particular merchandise is more in demand and brings 
higher prices, or by selling it for a high price to be paid at a future date... 
Now traders are few. It is unavoidable that there should be cheating, 
tampering.with the merchandise.” 
Regarding financial practices which we 
a was of the view that delay in repayment of debt is harmful to ne y 
a as it does not allow his capital to fructify. Besides a 
and ations of Ibn Khaldun, historical records covering different periods 
m: regions of the Muslim World, for instance trade and commercial 
als, indicate that lending and borrowing at interest practise oi $. 
the rent forms had been fairly widespread, despite Islamic injun et a 
Sines Wherever the Muslims themselves indulge in ae 
ties plac Practice of money-lending Or borrowing from as! oa na 
ace religious groups, they depended on the institution of riba to 
non of capital. i 
and Seems therefore that the economic imperatives of 
injunctiny took precia aE yeris EE n 
rohibiting interest. W! a 
vo mmunity, the sotio-sagntutia structure of the areas that ie ie make 
ye Muslim World bore little resemblance to the axe oe ya 
i pay that characterised the city-state of Meim ie AE 
E et. As new lands were incorporated into the cat E, 
rea the socio-economic’ structure, Of Ue rane ie 
com rwent profound changes. In order to accommo late he wa 
ie and classes of the new lands, religious P ere 
YS strictly followed. As these communities aie a 8 


€velopj A 

“purp cl i ; ling hierarchy On 
Se ose ties with the ruling È 
Sections of the 'ulamā on the other, they wer? able to get round Islamic 


In > € : 
Junctions which threatened their material interests. Not only were 
f Qur’anic injunctions prohibiting 


the 
ind dbdle to prev icati 
à ent th lication O f A 3 
age but tee oe ies FE in influencing the thinking of certain 
C oN qf thonght: nted by the emergence of 
nges i i inion, represe c 
ges in theological opinion p cted structural changes at 


dj 
'fferent schools of thought, which in turn refle | 
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the social, economic and political levels, have not been confined to 
Muslim society alone. They were a feature of mediaeval European 
society as well. In the case of Europe, religious thinking and popular 
opinion, which had hitherto been hostile to the practice of lending an 
borrowing on interest, which was termed usury, were gradually recon- 
ciled to the rising tide of capitalist practices and institutions. The popular 
thinking in Europe that led to the acceptance of interest towards the en 
of the Middle Ages may be summed up as follows: ‘why should a creditor, 
who may himself be poor, make a loan gratis, in order to put money into 
the pockets of a wealthy capitalist who uses the advance to corner the 
wool crop or to speculate on exchange?” 

Changes at the institutional level have therefore been accompanied by 
changes in popular and theological opinion. At the theological level, the 
reconciliation of secular and religious opinion was undertaken in Europe 
by John Calvin towards the end of the 16th century. It was not only 
Calvin's condonation of lending and borrowing on interest but also his 
overall world-view that broke through the stagnant intellectual milieu © 
feudal-dominated mediaeval Europe: 


It is not wholly fanciful to say that on a narrower stage, but with not Ieee 
formidable weapons, Calvin did for the bourgeoisie of the sixteenth century 
what Marx did for the proletariat of the nineteenth, or that the doctrine 0 
predestination satisfied the same hunger for an assurance that the forces ° 
the universe are on the side of the elect as was to be assuaged in a different 
age by the theory of historical materialism." 


At a general level, be it Buddhism, Christianity or Islam, usury ps 
particular and the exploitation of man by man in general have DE ic 
denounced on moral grounds and because of their adverse econo 
consequences. The excessive concentration of wealth in the hands © 
few is considered to breed arrogance and selfishness on the one han® i 
poverty and deprivation on the other. A society with a large numpe lly 
poor and underfed persons, it is argued, can neither be economics 
healthy nor socially stable. One reason for the general consensus is 
opinion regarding the prohibition of usury among the various religio 
and early philosophical schools of thought has been the exploit,’ ; 
nature of most borrowing and lending in largely subsistence econome: jl 

: In Societies where production is largely for subsistence, it is O ‘the 
times of dire need that borrowing is resorted to. Taking advantage of | 
weak bargaining position of the persons in need, the well-to-do cla 
with a surplus advance on credit commodities or money. Such adva" ef 
are made on the condition that within a specified period the vortope 
Piers the amount advanced but a certain percentage Ogs on 
a number cee rate of interest on the loan advanced dep a the 

actors, such as the degree of competition betwee ine 


lende Pats j 
ine rs and borrowers, the accessibility to credit markets ane 
gaining position of the borrower. 
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Lending z ae : 

Society sg se oe forms have been practised ever since 
appropriators, The nto t e two main classes of surplus producers and 
the surplus he e propertied classes, who have traditionally controlled 
Subsistence level. permitted the direct producers to exist barely at a 
Unpredictable Ss When due to an increase in the rate of exploitation or to 
cers falls bel natural factors, the level of existence of the direct produ- 
themselves aig the subsistence level, they are forced to borrow to keep 
Parts of define It is such borrowing. Which is still prevalent in large 

Usury of ibaa areas of Pakistan. that is highly exploitative. 
from the hiot fee derived its exploitative nature in the popular mind 
a large sures unequal relationship between the money-lenders, who in 
Poor oa of cases have been owners of large estates, and weak and 
development of This was the case in Western Europe prior to the 
akistan sub of modern capitalism and still is the case in the Indo- 
reaction * Neil and many other Third World countries. It is the 
seek subsiste ng the poorer sections, who in times of need are forced to 
Opinion aà ne loans, that has been articulated by sections of religious 
We find ee. attack on the institution of money-lending. When 
ristian reli ee to the prohibition of riba in Islamic thought or usury in 
gious opinion of the Middle Ages. We must bear 1n mind that 
ar that most 


r so unpopul 
practical 


the average 


like 
the z . 

modern profiteer, the usurer Y vas a characte 
pressive would be 


un a 

a could be called usurers, and by 

classed as P form of bargain which he thought op 
s usurious.” 

essor Tawney. describing the 

al Europe during the Middle 

5 and usurious loans 


Alth 
ou 3 . 
gh the above observations of Prof 


Popula s ? 
ges, Sail ag of usury, relate to feud 
Coul same kind of description of both usurer 
Muslim societies past and present. 
amic literature of the 
lence of the institution 
as held. In a 
dist Nasir-i- 
ho drink the 
| “fires 


appear in Isl 
Money-lendj ards not only the prevalen 
y-lending but the contempt M which the usurer w 
Ismaili propagan 

W, usurers are defined as creatures W 
d up in eterna 


of i 
the poor and are destine 


Otwith 
Position caine the aversion to money-lending at the popul 
n a number of cases was 


o : 

- ner Nee the money-lender, who i l 
Sectior arge estates, was protecte in the case of mediaev 
ieties by sec 

feudalism still pers 


ar level, the 
also the 


N co 
Uñtries i; 
ntries like Pakistan, where 


“dern capitali 
gambit capitalist sector. the concept of riba should encomp 
e relations between the expl 


of : ; 
nie Seinen net and exploitativ ran 
Owner a ited: the feudal lord an the landless tenants, the capitalist 
2 
these tes the worker, the extortionate merchant and the consumer. 
Ploitative relations stem from | structure that gives rise to 
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the division of society into the exploiter and the exploited and the 
oppressor and the oppressed. The concentration of economic wealth and 
power in the hands of á privileged few implies the denial of economic 
opportunities and well-being to the majority of the populations. Unless 
the social, economic and political structures that perpetuate the exploita- 
tion of the many by the few are changed by the organised strength of the 
oppressed classes, mere moral exhortations in the name of Islam will not 
put an end to the pressing problems of poverty, deprivation and socio- 
economic backwardness. Instead of making the elimination of interest 
and the institution of zakar and ushr the cornerstones of a so-called Isla- 
mic economy, the propagators of a so-called Islamic economy should 
concentrate on the establishment of a society where true egalitarianism 
exists. This, however, they will not do. Paradoxically, whereas the 
exploiting classes see in the feudal and oppressive practices of the Muslim 
ruling classes a justification for the status quo, the oppressed classes see 
in Islam a panacea for their sufferings. 

So-called Islamic governments may claim that ribd has been p 
hibited, but in fact exploitative socio-economic structures are $ 
prevalent. This is because the socio-economic structures of most coun- 
tries which claim to be Islamic are actually distorted extensions of those in 
developed capitalist countries. Parts of these societies are backward. with 
semifeudal or tribal structures interacting with the more develope? 
centres of finance, commerce and industry. Since capitalism is the more 
developed mode of production, capitalist relations tend to dominate 
those social formations where capitalist and semifeudal relations coexist. 
The so-called Islamic policies adopted by a state representing both 
capitalist and feudal interests are aimed generally at appeasing conserva 
tive and well-to-do sections of society rather than at achieving objectives 
‘such as the elimination of riba. It is not possible to eliminate riba withou 
first demolishing the exploitative socio-economic edifice on which society 
and economy are based. Whereas Pakistan's rural society is yet tO pe 
itself from the stranglehold of feudal interests and values, the urban aree? 
have a long way to go before they experience meaningful industt!@ 
isation from which workers and ordinary people can benefit. 


ro- 
till 


Historical and Structural Roots of Underdevelopment in Pakistan 


mic struc” 


Pakistan’s economy has been conditioned by the socio-econo nce 
nflue 


ture inherited at the time of Partition on the one hand and the i 
that sections of the ruling classes have exercised on the governme” in 
the other. At the time of Partition there was hardly any indust? 18 
Pakistan, and most manufactured commodities were imported: T 
Pakistan, at the time of independence, inherited a feudal-dominat? 
agrarian economy with hardly any industry, With the demand we 
manufactured goods being fairly high and diversified, there was consid? 
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ma coe for investment in industry. Given the government's commit- 
inflows of ‘ieee te policy, its restrictive import policy, and the liberal 
Was hie b T aid, a favourable climate for private investment 
trading far a aking advantage of such a situation, a number of Muslim 
areas pb ie oo had moved to Pakistan from India or belonged to 
industry n the territories that made up Pakistan started investing 1n 
llas bpd of merchant capit r 

Sna E assie laissez-faire model of Western Europe, where there had 
levels bet racted struggle at the economic, political. social and cultural 

h ` ween the feudal lords and the emerging industrial bourgeoisie. 
fides in the case of Western Europe at the time of the genesis ci ne i 

kien nation-state feudal power and influence had waned, in thecasg o Be 
an Anite this was not so. The Pakistan Movement did notincorporatg init 
after iol programme, nor did the policies of successive governments y 
„dependence provide for a meaningful lan 


al into industrial capital did not 


A d reform. ‘ 4 
and aer Partition, the commercial classes were not in thesare soc N 
influen tically dominant position as the feudalists, who wield ed ereak x 

istinces in their respective areas. The migrant trading classes, ie pee 
Sultans ethnic and cultural identity, did not really integrate into es F 
ural milieu of the regions where they settled. Instead of checking the 


PR of the feudals by developing alliances with the middle classes, the | 
7 trading classes, 1n their haste to 


ROE ‘ing classes 4 $ > ‘ 
eases asses and the peasantry, the Š 4 
baer themselves inte industrialists. developed links meth the Oe ‘ 
indust with whose patronage and support they develope i vane witht y 
e aha could influence the government s policies throug i 1n 
Politi ‘reaucracy, they did not find it necessary to develop an Bee aa 
arge cal base by challenging the hegemony of the feudalists AS S 
aye S of feudal domination existed alongside the canin E state M 
pow ity. On the other hand the feudalists either directly ah ae 
Wielde Or, through their links with the military-bureaucra EA ba 
ed influence over government policies. On the eco N 


We 
x 
v 
k 


a str i , of semifeudal and 
Ucture ationchin base coexistence OF ` 
i al relationship based oP Ses attern of development. 


ADitalic , s 

Pitalist relations has given rise to an uneven pa hich characterises 
Pakis, concentrated structure of land ownership W umption pattern 
of ee S agrarian structure and the accompanying siment Alaa 5 
i rural eli i Ai Š = ro uctive S . z è 
am elite leave few resources for P he urban areasin 


ho s are tre e i he rural tot 2 
the fi resources are transferred from t yes nars 
pre form of luxury consumption by the feudal classes. A Sieun 
x Portion of the luxury consumption of the rural elite is a he l 

g Pasive imported items. Such wasteful consumption aes a Significa 
a indus athe a s ant — 
ees Bel a industry Prom essential imports such as À 
des the wasteful expenditure of the ! 

nce of a large bureaucratic- 

d its role as a protector of 3 
$ 


Propors; 
a wenn of foreign exchange res 
feuda) ns and capital goods. Be 


; aintena 
Milit the maintene 


i and capitalist class, 1 a 
ary machine, which has historically prove 
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the status quo, consumes a large amount of resources. This leaves little 
for investment in productive and socially desirable programmes. In 1984- 
85 the federal government’s non-development budget (Rs. 70,736 
million) was double that of the development budget (Rs. 33,290 
million)." The largest share of the resources was taken up by the defence 
services, for which Rs. 29,191 million were budgeted." Adding to the 
defence budget, the expenditure on administration, law and order an 
internal security raised the government's expenditure on itself to Rs. 
32,929 million or close to 50 per cent of the total current expenditure. 
Given the wasteful and non-productive expenditure incurred by an 
exploitative economic structure, foreign resource inflows have been 
needed to meet investment requirements. In 1982-83 gross aid inflows 
were $1,122 million, which was close to 40 per cent of the fixed 
investment in the public sector. By December 1983 the country ha 
-accumulated an outstanding foreign debt of ten billion dollars, which was 
over 35 per cent of the country’s current income.“ r 
Besides the financial costs of aid, which the country has had to bear "i 
terms of higher prices of commodities and interest charges, there ho 
also been other costs of a political and economic nature. The political wie 
of aid depends upon the nature of the regime in power on the one han 
and the degree of dependence and diversification of sources Of ne 
achieved by the recipient on the other. Due to the heavy dependence o 
foreign aid contracted from traditional sources such as the USA. the 
World Bank and the IMF, aid-giving agencies have in recent years come 
to play an important role in influencing the formulation of econont 
policies in Pakistan. It is common knowledge that ‘aid’ is genera 
advanced with a quid pro quo, which for the recipient besides restricting 
its sovereignty involves granting concessions to commercial interests | 
donor countries. In the case of the $1.7 billion three-year Extended ~~ 
Facility advanced to Pakistan by the IMF in 1980, the country tgs 
required to restructure its economic policies in deference to the PY 
wishes contained in what were euphemistically termed ‘stabilisat! 
policies. In the IMF's parlance ‘stabilisation’ inevitably involves ime cy 
liberalisation, devaluation, withdrawal of subsidies, a harsh labour pa a 
aan aia public sector investment programmes. While a ave 
affected ae ka investment in donor countries, such polici nade ? 
mockery (pgs ne poorer sections in the country and have ©. and 
ohditi so-called national economic planning. The term” ave 
‘ons under which foreign aid has been advanced to Pakis ejan 


‘Not permitted t j elf- 
iner. he economy to develop in a balanced and $ 


Conclusion 

f 

Why is it the s sone? 
y is it that the Muslim World, which some ten centuries 229 was O 
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the leading civilisations in the world, is today underdeveloped and 
dependent economically, militarily and technologically on foreign 
powers? It has become convenient to invoke modern theories of 
™perialism to explain the cultural and economic backwardness of the 

hird World, of which most Muslim countries are a part. In emphasising 
the effects on the colonies of developments in the centres of Western 
imperialism, such explanations, however, do not give sufficient weight to 


indigenous social and cultural factors. While interacting with external ` 
actors, indigenous factors have given rise to underdevelopment in its” 


Various dimensions. : — 

Broadly speaking, the intellectual reaction to imperialist domination in 
the Muslim World has taken two forms — doctrinaire and institutiona- 
sed Marxism on the one hand and Islamic fundamentalism on the other. 
Both of these responses have, however, not been able to strike deep 
Enough roots among the masses to be able to create the conditions for the 


Socia a 3 3 
social transformation of Muslim communi 
lal evolution. Whatever the official ideo 


8 elites try to prevent the particip t ase 
and one) not aliove the establishment of effective political, 
“cial institutions. : i i 
site e€ case of Pakistan we have seen the manner in mea ee 
feted have, while accepting Islam as the official idegio, AI to 
deva onary interpretation. Those institutions have not ae dnd 
o ¢lop which could revolutionise the lives of the aoa he Prophet 
Pressed classes, for whose uplift Islam was popularised Rie 3 enn 
lap € other hand, fundamentalist Islamic groups such a5 Uh an 
autho Which enjoys the support of the esta bA E dbjective of 
the °ritarian and reactionary interpretation ae he to retard social 
proc Uling hierarchy and the Jamd’at appears 1 Ye masses. Their 
TOgress by not allowing the emancipation of the mass 


0 erpretati i as something static and 
una] Station of Islam regards the social order & aa by anne 


nalterab] : i ic iss be 4 
fi e. Their with economic : al 
Si ‘eform but by pena with the maintenance oner ec idealists 

Ore > Of Which economic conduct forms an essentia ME brotherhood, 
gali, Code, based on the appealing universal va ert PARE oy, 
soej, Tianism and justice, is essentially bound up s of history when 
Societ “tuctures of the past, canonised during pare Such concepts of 
Moralit and economy were not as complex as ; able of 


A noi e inca 
Slimin Y in the present era of modern capitalism are alon: p 
ating exploitation and oppression- 
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_ traceable to factors related to the stability of the present governmen 


7. Rewriting the History 
of Pakistan 


by Pervez Amirali Hoodbhoy 
and Abdul Hameed Nayyar 


From indoctrination’s foul rope 
Suspend all reason, all hope 
Until with swollen tongue 
Morality herself is hung. 


Introduction 


Education in Pakistan, from schools to universities, is being funda 
tally redefined. This development is expected to have profound imp’ nib 
tions for the future of the country’s society and politics. Most change? but 
there are also others which cannot be analysed as a mere respons’ i 
immediate threats. A new concept of education now prevails, p the 
impact of which will probably be felt by the turn of the century, wher 
present generation of school children attains maturity. deals: 
_ Having pledged to divorce education from liberal and secular "19 
Pakistani rulers view education as an important means of creatine ity 
Islamised society and as an instrument for forging a new national 10° 
based on the ‘Ideology of Pakistan’. Important steps have already jons: 
taken in this direction: enforcement of chadar in educational institu’ oo! 
organisation of congregational zuhr (afternoon) prayers during Sixth 
hours; compulsory teaching of Arabic as a second language pon as ê 
class onwards; introduction of nazara Qur’ān (reading of QUT an aag 
matriculation requirement; alteration of the definition of litera), of 
include religious knowledge; elevation of maktab schools to the ata, eing 
regular schools and the recognition of maktab certificates as ity in 
ent to master’s degrees; creation of an Islamic univers fot 
slamabad; introduction of religious knowledge as a criterion of 


selecting teachers ` evisiO 
> of all categorie - and the T 
conventional sub gories and all levels; a 


i jects to emphasise Islamic values. sy We 
meis not the intent of this chapter to analyse in its totality we 
: uring of education under the present martial law regim 
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5 


focus, insted : 
Eire ce on a relatively narrow area — the revised history of — 
déprec n y taught to college students at the intermediate and 
EA o this end, all officially prescribed Pakistan studies 
different RF been examined, together with books recommended at 
number of Ae er In addition, material has also been included froma 
written after ner ane dealing with the history of Pakistan which were 
discovered thats and which have discernible official approval. We have 
Style, all pres at, apart from relatively minor variations in emphasis and 
this chapte sent-day textbooks are essentially identical in content. Thus 
r accurately represents the currently taught version of » 


Paistan history. a 
ai rewriting history books started in earnest in 1981, when 
to all de ia ul Haq declared compulsory the teaching of Pakistan studies 
colleges Shor students, including those at engineering and medical 

i . Shortly thereafter, the University Grants Commission issued a 


directi 

the neue de textbook authors specifying that the objective Ola 

Present oie is to ‘induce pride for the nation’s past, enthusiasm for the 

Stan’! To unshakeable faith in the stability and longevity of Paki- 
o eliminate possible ambiguities of approach, authors were 


give 
n the following directives: 


yo 


be founded in racial, 
ared experience of a n 
the Ideology of wp 
nts towards the 
amised State.” 


To de 
“© demonstrate that the basis of Pakistan is not to 
her, in the sh 


linguist; 

+ eg or geographical factors. but, rat a 

Pakistan religion. To get students to know and appreciate 

ultra: and to popularize it with slogans. To guide stude 
goal of Pakistan — the creation of a completely Isl 


Ih Fine 
fulfillment of this directive, modern texts of Pakistani history are 


Centred ; 
around the following themes: 


ra Hdeology of Pakistan’, both as @ historical force which motivated the 
- The oe Pakistan as well as its raison d erre i 
the EE in of Jinnah as a man of orthodox reli 
3. A en of a theocratic state 
Oveme ve to establish the ‘wama 

ie nt 
Meet on ritualistic ISl 
ations of the religion and 


gious views who sought - 


as genuine heroes of the Pakistan 
a rejection of liberal 


am, together with 
nal antagonism 


generation of commu 


In 
the i . a, 
turn, Temainder of this chapter, each of the above has been examined in — 
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Islam, Politics and the State 
Genesis of the ‘Ideology of Pakistan’ 


The ‘Ideology of Pakistan’ occupies a position of central importance in all 
post-1977 Pakistani history textbooks. This ubiquitous phrase permeates 
all discussion, serves as the reference point for all debate, and makes its 
appearance at the very outset in all textbooks: ‘As citizens of an 
ideological state . . . it is necessary to first know the basis upon which 
Pakistan was founded, the ideology of Pakistan.” A virtually identical 
beginning is found in another book: ‘Pakistan is an ideological state - > > 
the Ideology of Pakistan was the inspiration and the basis of the 
` Movement for Pakistan.“ General Zia ul Haq considers the ‘Ideology ° 
Pakistan’ to be of crucial importance. In one of his speeches he stresse 
that ‘the armed forces bear the sacred responsibility for safeguarding 
Pakistan’s ideological frontiers’.* : 
The ‘Ideology of Pakistan’ is defined in a number of ways- For 
example, one source states that ‘the Ideology of Pakistan is Islam’." In 
another textbook, the ‘Ideology of Pakistan’ is more explicitly defined as: 


s of the 
them t0 
ples © 


. . . that guiding principle which has been accepted by the Muslim 
majority regions of the South Asian subcontinent and which allows 
lead their lives individually and collectively, according to the princi 
Islam.’ 
The above definitions do not limit the Ideology of Pakistan’ tO the 
boundaries of Pakistan. All Muslim majority areas of the subcontinent: 
including Bangladesh, are covered. Moreover, the manner in which 
Muslims ought to lead their collective lives in the modern world 16 
assumed to be well defined and beyond controversy. The underlying 
belief is that there exists a unique definition of an Islamic state. _ 
In stark contrast to modern textbooks, no textbook written prior se 
1977 contains mention of the ‘Ideology of Pakistan’. Indeed, this pie 
was not a part of the political parlance then. Although its prec 
genealogy is hard to ascertain, ex-Chief Justice Mohammad Munir clar 
that it has relatively recent origins. In his monograph From Jinnah to Zi 
he writes: 


‘ = s 5 
: ee Quaid-i-Azam never used the words ‘Ideology of Pakistan’ «°°, ee 
itteen years after the establishment of Pakistan, the Ideology of paky i 

was not known to anybody until in 1962 a solitary member of the Jama ae 

F es these words for the first time when the Political Parties B! ae 
ae 'scussed. On this, Chaudhry Fazal Elahi, who has recently rente at 

' EN of Pakistan, rose from his seat and objected that the 'Ideol08) pe 
| Drews en have to be defined. The member who had propos?” put 
E. endment replied that the ‘Ideology of Pakistan was Islam 110 


nobody asked him the f i i 
; urther question “What is Islam?" The amend™*! 
the bill was therefore eae a ae 
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While this e 
‘Ideolog s event may or may not be the first ignificant us 
teligions, we Pakistan’, it does hint at the Se ae anor heats 
“creation hd the Jamé'at-i-Islami, in the propagation — and Cone 
at a better ses phrase in question. Therefore, with the aim PAR 
discussion of e E of this important phrase, we turn to a briet 
Founded b e Jama’at and its political programme. 
Islamtis a fishes the late Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi, the Jamd‘at-i 
Of the ) ei party which categorically asserts the pero 
social oreahtantion, ‘ah over all other principles and forms of political ae 
denunciation ¢ We Much of the Jamd’at’s appeal derives from rhetorical 
evolved a ve ot Western civilisation and Western democracy. It has also 
Popularised fs of an Islamic state — the same view currently being 
_ The Jama’ y modern textbooks in Pakistan. 
State — a i s view of an Islamic state is that of an Islamic theocratic 
Wherein the hoes governed according to divinely revealed principles 
and translat ead of State, elected or otherwise, interpets such principles 
audoodi me them into practical matters of the state. Although 
e Muslim oe Islamic Law and Constitution, states that ‘Islam vests all 
quick to BOINI izens of an Islamic state with popular vice-gerency’, he is 
€ demands out that all vice-gerents need not be of equal consequence. 
s that constitution makers 
appointment of only 
also devise effective 
o scramble for 
le in spite of 


as would ensure the 
. They should 
ations of those whi 
rsed by the peop 


evolve ş 
eel a system of elections 
Measures are inoan pious. - - 
Posts of trust ue eat the designs and machin: 
their so-call deo consequently hated and cu 
called ‘victories’ in the elections.” 


Teas 
I this ‘st; 
Will be a without borders’ any M 
cause on} est governed not only because its leaders a 
i y those will vote who are themselves pious. 
q’at-i-Islamt 


ith che : 
aracteristic sternness, the Manifesto © 
i ilis-i-Shoora 1n 


(for 

Mule : 

December 1 in January 1951, reapproved DY 

ollow; 1969) requires all political -y in Pakistan to obey the 
‘Ideology of Pakistan’ 


Owin 
e 8 co ; 
low de of ethics (note occur 


n be a citizen. It 


uslim anywhere ca 
re pious but also 


of Pakistan 
intoa 
attack 


ant to the Ideology 
ards turning this country 


Nob 
Ody s 4 

Y should indulge in anything repugn 
amounts toan 


emphasis 

ene ... Any effort directed towa 
On the ve, e or implanting herein any foreign ideology 

ery existence of Pakistan. 

ists a confluence of basic 
i rulers. It is highly 
the phrase 
y of the 


‘at an 
] change’ 17 


ant : 
that, with no essentia 
from the rel 


o . 
8Y of Pakistan’ has been elevated 
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Manifesto of the Jamé’at-i-Islami into legally unchallengable national 
dogma. 


Religious Ideology and the Movement for Pakistan 
Independent of precisely when and where the phrase ‘Ideology of 
Pakistan’ was first used, it is incontrovertibly true that its common use, 
both by national leaders and in textbooks, is a post-1977 development. In 
contrast, the ‘Two-Nation Theory’ — the basis of Pakistan — has genuine 
historical roots almost a century old. It was Mohammad Ali Jinnah wt 
for the first time, proclaimed that India was inhabited by two distinc 
nations — Hindus and Muslims — who could not live together 1n one 
state. In his presidential address to the Muslim League session at Lahore 
in 1940, he argued that ‘Hindus and Muslims belong to two differen 
religions, philosophies, social customs, literatures’."” Jinnah expoun r 
his views with such eloquence and force that most Muslims, and ree 
some Hindus, came to believe in them. The Muslim League deman z 
Pakistan was rooted in this theory, and India was eventually parito an 
on the premise that Muslims constitute a distinct entity. ees the 
textbooks state that this Two-Nation Theory was the predecessor o 
‘Ideology of Pakistan’: 


This righteous demand (for a separate homeland) was given the temporary 
name of ‘Two-Nation Theory’. Now that right has been achieved, the $3 
theory in this land is called the Ideology of Pakistan." 
ated 
In post-1977 Pakistan, the ‘Ideology of Pakistan’ is invariably equa 
to the ‘Two-Nation Theory’. This raises the following questions: pr hat 
1947, what was the new state envisaged to be? In what sense, anc 1o forc? 
extent, was the demand for a theocratic Islamic state the driving, 4 of 
behind the movement for Pakistan? We now turn to a considerat! 
these questions. ygle 
From all historical accounts it appears that in the heat of the sor 
for Pakistan the structure of the new state — theocratic, democr, : case 
whatever — received no serious thought. Although they made 5 or ag 
on the assumption of a distinct Islamic identity, the Muslim ~ pee” 
leadership was generally liberal in religious matters, and there he 
no sudden revival of faith among them. For Jinnah the matt? jamie 
"ieee | clear: he wanted a homeland for the Muslims, not 4” tion?! 
ee there was a definite conflict between this secular cone agten 
a ihe inking and that of the more religious young Muslim | S was H 
A lone eR wholeheartedly to the League's call. Oe aja a 
Matmudated saps of opinion between Jinnah and rki co 
Dittes, » the youngest member of the League’s WO 
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Because i 

z ause si i 

eae sa sinto sharp focus the issues of the times, it is extremel 

iaeei sudy o Raja’s memoirs, particularly with reference to the 
inion between Jinnah a imself 

fitting siate. p etween Jinnah and himself on the nature of the 


I was one n 
B m D members of the Islamic Jama'at. We advocated that 
Akh mi ih man Islamic state. I must confess that I was very 
My ssiseuace it ane in my speeches. I constantly propagated my ideas, 
thoroughly ae ap Islamic state brought me into conflict with Jinnah. He 
publicly fro ad pedio! mp ideas and dissuaded me from expressing them 
Jinnah shari cague platform lest the people might be led to believe that 
Public. a i a Nia and that he was asking me to convey such ideas to the 
Jiinah's nose mesa that I was right and did not want to compromise 
my dikectes . Ty, decided to cut myself away and for nearly two years kept 
meetings and seria a apart from seeing him during working committee 
Giancanierian gr ormal occasions. It was not easy to take this decision as 
s with Jinnah had been very close in the past. Now that I look 


back : 
I realize how wrong I had been." 


view shared by many scholars 
riority, transformed 
ical minority in 1937 


Ac : 
= on to the Raja — and this is also a 
the Muslim aoe factors, in descending order of p 
into a great cague from the position of a feeble polit 
at mass movement less than a decade later: 


attitude of indifference and, at times, hostility. 
ader Jinnah, broke new ground and 
her was the part played by religious 
The leadership at the top was 
rn political methods, but on 
Id workers propaganda on 


One 

Re nas the Congress 
fashioned = the leadership which, ur 
appeal in er politics) strategy. Still anot 
Senerally see we git of this consciousness. 
the lower | ae ar-minded and trained in mode 
religious |j EVEIs and especially among the fie 

s lines was the general practice." 

Pakistan, it is necessary to 


To 
Underst; 
amie! Stand correctly Jinnah’s concept of 


Mine aP 
his position to greater detail. 


Jin 
nah’ r 
S Mind 
I : Secular or Communal? 


would have been no 


arked that it was he, 
akistan for the 


It is fr 
Pakistan only said that without Jinnah there 
With t e i Jinnah is himself known to have rem 
Muslims ne of his secretary and typewriter. who won P.: $ 
Se that Irrespective of the extent to which this is true, it is certainly the 
Politica Jinnah is revered in Pakistan to an extent which no other 
Writi gs Personality approaches even remotely. His speeches and 
Nature op Perefore, often serve as a reference point for debates on the 

the Pakistani state and its future. 
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Modern textbooks invariably portray Jinnah as the architect of an 


Islamic ideological state: 
„said in 


The All-India Muslim League, and even the Quaid-i-Azam himself 
ate, the 


the clearest possible terms that Pakistan would be an ideological st 
basis of whose laws would be the Qur'an and Sunnah, and whose ultimate 
destiny would be to provide a society in which Muslims could individually 
and collectively live according to the laws of Islam." 


Paradoxically, Jinnah began his political career as an exponent of 
Hindu-Muslim unity and as the leader of the liberal left wing of the 
Congress. His efforts culminated in the Lucknow Pack of 1916 between 
the Congress and the League. But when he again led the League almos 
twenty years later, the call was no longer for unity but for Hindu-Muslim 
separation. Khalid bin Sayeed, one of his more respected biographers; 
gives convincing evidence that in the period 1929-1935 the Congress 
intransigence was a major factor that changed him from an ‘idealist’ into è 
‘realist’ who saw no future for Muslims in a united India." 
In his personal life, Jinnah was liberal and Westernised. O 
the taboos of cross-communal relations, he married a Parsi | 
face of her parent’s opposition — a marriage destined to end in trag! 
separation and the premature death of his wife. Jinnah maintaine¢ og 
inner secularism even in the seething cauldron of communal ha $ 
following Partition, as is evident from the fact that he appointed Jogind? 
Nath Mandal, a Hindu, to serve in Pakistan’s first cabinet. His famous n 
August 1947 speech before the nation is the clearest possible expositio, 
of a secular state in which religion and state are separate from each othe" 


vercoming 
ady in the 


gi 


itizens and 
tin front a 
youl 


We are starting with the fundamental principle that we are all ci 
equal citizens of one State . .. Now I think that we should keep tha 
us as our ideal, and you will find that in due course of time Hindus ° the 
cease to be Hindus and Muslims would cease to be Muslims, not 19 the 
religious sense, because that is the personal faith of each individual DU pr of 
political sense as citizens of the state. . . . You may belong to any Ie igion, 
4 caste or creed — that has nothing to do with the business of the a 
© 1 $ in 
D ene fen to Doon Campbell, Reuter’s correspondent in New Pyle 
y , innah made it perfectly clear that it was ster 
mocracy that he wanted for Pakistan: 


ae 

? estin? 

nad state would be a modern democratic state with sovereignty, Tats of 
ae e Epa and the members of the new nation having eqU@ A 

enship regardless of their religion, caste or creed.™ p 


Note the highly significant phrase ‘sovereignty resting in the peor ith 


contrast, i R S 
ast, in Maulana Maudoodi’s Islamic $ eignty rests tod 
Allah’. Thus. Ji 3 state, ‘sovereignty | <. sta 

> Jinnah rejects the basis for a theocratic state. is 18 
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€ven more explicitly in his 1946 speech before the Muslim League 
convention in Delhi: ‘What are we fighting for? What are we aiming at? It 
nor a theocratic state. ™ The historian K.K. Aziz has 
and speeches, Jinnah comes 


'S not theocracy, 
remarked that ‘on the record of their writings 
out to be far more liberal and secular than Gandhi 
All of Jinnah’s speeches were not so unequivocal about the nature of 
the future state. In the 1945 elections, the Muslim League was aided by a 
number of influential ‘wlamd. It is in this period that we find in Jinnah’s 
Speeches the greatest number of references to Islam and society. For 
example, in November 1945 he said that ‘Muslims are demanding 
Pakistan so that they may live according to their code of life and 
traditions, and so that they may govern themselves according to the rules 
of Islam’ 2! How does one interpret this speech of Jinnah’s, together with 
Others of essentially similar nature, with the outright secular declarations 
quoted earlier? At least two interesting possibilities suggest themselves. 
Jinnah may have made a compromise with the ‘wad in the interest of 
achieving unity on the primary goal — the attainment of a homeland for 
the Muslims. On the other hand, it is possible that he saw Islam in such 
iberal terms that he saw no essential conflict between it and his desire for 
a modern, democratic state along Western lines. Here one might addan 
aulana Abul Kalam Azad, a venerated religious authority W a 
Understanding of the Qur'an was no less deep than that of his cote 
Porary, Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi, nevertheless intep ae ie 
Political message of Islam in a totally different way fromthe a tation 
Vident that Jinnah also did not accept the fundamentalist interprete 


e 4 
Slam and the Islamic state. 


The Role of the Religious Parties 
nl history bears evidence that religion has been a Lanes aes 
“tween individuals and groups, @ potent instrument Wa sh appeal 
welded a heterogeneous Hoin into a distinct national y: Tare Rane 
Fs Supernatural authority, religion promotes et T reei 
can mand, When coupled with appropriate social andec eae Histo 
is n forge a powerful and irresistible nationalism. Con PDE for Greek 
naio ete with examples: the Greek church as @ pian Judaism 
and palism, the Catholic church as a TA in Irish separa . 

„the state of Israel, Islam and Pakistan. : and 
reli mace the en for Pakistan was rooted in ea aR 
ees distinctions between Muslims and Hindus, ot aide if nota 
lear that Muslim religious parties would have playe la i pete rote 

ing, role in mobilising the Muslim masse®- pa ie opposed 
Jin “Ptions of no great importance, these parties ha te n Ea 
nan ĉh and the demand for Pakistan. Indeed, the exp onts, First, HeY 
lOnalism were forced to battle on three formidable fronts. 4 
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had to persuade the British of their separate identity. Second, it was 
necessary to convince Congress of their determination to live as two 
separate nations. And third, the efforts of the ‘wlama, who opposed 
Pakistan on grounds that nationalism was antithetical to Islam, had to be 
nullified. 

The pre-Partition position of the politico-religious parties on the 
Pakistan question contrasts oddly with their present enthusiasm for 
religious nationalism. Maulana Maudoodi and the Jama'at-i-Islami ha 
rejected nationalism because it ‘led to selfishness, prejudice, and pride. 
Till 1947 Maudoodi maintained that he would not fight for Pakistan. that 
he did not believe in Pakistan, and that the demand for it was un-Islamic 
Some ten years before Partition he had maintained that ‘Muslim 
nationalism is as contradictory a term as “chaste prostitute” `.” Jamia 
literature would sometimes use the derogatory word Na-Pakistan for the 
proposed state. There were frequent indictments of Jinnah as lacking ‘an 
Islamic mentality or Islamic habits of thoughts’.” 

The Jama’at-i-Islami was not alone in its opposition to Pakistan. The 
Majlis-i-Ahrar, another politico-religious party, took a similar position” 
However, unlike the Jamd’at, it was aligned with the Congress. Ahra 
leaders termed Jinnah the Kafir-i-Azam (the great infidel) as a T he 
to the title Quaid-i-Azam (the great leader) conferred upon him by t P 
Muslim League. Alamma Mashriqi’s Khaksar party went a step furthe 
and once sought to assasinate Jinnah, albeit unsuccessfully. signi 
cantly, Jama'at-i-Islami, Jamiat-ul-'ulamā-i-Hind, Majlis-i-Ahra’. af 
Khaksar were absent at Jinnah’s funeral. A rather curious situation aros 
after Pakistan became a reality in 1947 since most political-religio t 
parties were confronted with the dilemma of being in a country v 
creation they had opposed. Political expediency caused many leaders | 
abruptly volte-face. For example, Mian Tufail Mohammad, now ami! ho 
the Jama’at-i-Islami, who had once denounced as ‘sinners’ all thos? ml 
supported or joined Jinnah’s government, stated on television rece" 
that, in fact, there had existed an understanding between Jinnah and has 
Jamã'at that both would work separately towards the same goal. 4 as 
also become usual for many modern textbooks to refer to Maudoo jing 
one of the intellectual founders of the Pakistani Movement. This start nal 
fact suggests that the influence of the Jamã'at-i-Islãāmī ON nati? 
education may be deeper than is normally assumed. ‘on of 

Those politico-religious parties which had resisted the create e 
nmay well have made good the political damage. Their allos ae 
eoa now entitles them to rewards which go bexo to U 

ss: ‘the services rendered by the 'ulamā and mashaikh © c” 
Eaten air Movement are worthy of writing in golden le whe? 
Alena Iaka a an entire chapter to their role, claiming e for 4 

e Quaid-i-Azam presented their program™® 4 and 


Islamic state, it met wi -aet ‘ulami 
a with the o ‘ular 
mashaikh’ 5 enthusiastic support of the 


ebuttal 
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1 
947-77: The Gulf of Silence 


Natio: ; , 

‘defeats and oh can rationally analyse their past, and particularly their 
and et pen of collective suffering, are far more likely to survive 
truthful self- han those in which absence of free expression forbids 
Argentina ar A Japan and Germany after World War II 
which OANA bean ome War historical examples abound Fal 
a result of Senn at national policy, domestic and foreign, occurred as 
assessment of he. efeat. Indeed, there were expectations of a critical 
Within Pakistan oran of elites and readjustment of regional policies 
Invasion. lathis 2 owing the 1971 civil war and the subsequent Indian 
the countr 1 wan tens of thousands died, millions were displaced, and 
Proven to 7 was rent asunder. Thirteen years later, this optimism has 

From th be unfounded. 

TI a ea 1947, the establishment of Pakist 
Studies texts nt of the Nizam-i-Mustafa Movement, all recent Pakistan 
this period oe total, or almost total, silence on political events of 
any of these fas magst detailed account of history until 1968 to be found in 

yub Khan ooks is reproduced in full here: ‘in October 1958, General 
Chaos," Of imposed martial law and thus saved the country from 

f the few books which mention the Bangladesh episode, one 


has 
S the fi i 
the following to say: 


an, through the year 


political differences between East and — 
of Islamic unity 


AS a res 
a result of the 1970 elections, the 
The cause 


Wes y 

i epee grew and led to their separation. | g of | t 

Ideology by F but one should not interpret thi a rejection of Islamic 

as just wo i e people. Indeed, unless Islam is presented as a whole, and not 

worldliness hip and prayers. it remains incomplete. The forces of atheism and 
ss, in this case, can influence the minds of people through modern 


educati 
cation and public media.” 


extensive 


iking contrast tO the 
this small 


This ğ 
tvenn a economy of words is in str 
Paragrap Ee to Islamisation after 1977. Nevertheless, 
ee ae more than just cursory reading. Bo. 
akistan < ittle doubt that the painful separation of Bangladesh rom 
!Uslims Strikes at the very roots of Pan-Islamism ~~ the belief that 
Mong oss over the world belong to one nation and that differences 
tant to di €m are insignificant. Modern textbooks, therefore, are reluc- 
i Iscuss the issue in any hould also be observed that the 


V 
sq arga otea paragraph attrib ition of East and West 
ate th to the fact that elections Pakistan. This serves to 
h 2 € fear that if elections and democracy broke up Pakistan in 1971, 
dg oc astan may again be mortally endangered if elections and 
last lin acy are restored at some poin i uture. Finally, note that the 
the lan: of the paragraph implicitly acknowledge the lack of success of 
Mic parties in the 1970 elections- However. students are instructed 
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to disregard this because ‘modern education’ encouraged ‘atheism and 
worldliness’ and was the reason for defeat. 

The 1947-77 gap in textbooks makes it difficult to develop an adequate 
background for the Nizam-i-Mustafa Movement, which culminated in 
General Zia ul Haq’s government's accession to power. Restrictions, 
whether self-imposed or otherwise, do not allow explicit mention of the 
names of key national figures. This constraint occasionally leads tO 
awkward situations. For example, all textbooks give ‘rigging of elections 
as a motivation for the Nizam-i-Mustafa Movement, but none can 
explicitly state that these were rigged by Bhutto. Curiously, We were 
unable to discover any mention of the PNA (Pakistan National Alliance)» 
which spearheaded the movement against Bhutto. : 

Subtle propaganda is not a sin of which our textbook writers are guilty- 


Islamisation in Textbooks 

Islamisation is the central concern of all modern Pakistan sudra 
textbooks. After Partition, only three subsequent events are discusse , 
detail. First, they treat the Objectives Resolution of 1949, which gave 
sovereignty over the state of Pakistan to Allah and which separati 
Muslims from non-Muslims as having different rights of citizenship. 
Secondly, they harp on the presentation to the government of a twen 
two point programme framed by thirty-one prominent 'ulamā in 


3 zati 
Thi 3 atat bar ; è fos yma'al 
s programme later became part of the Manifesto of the Jé third 


< s m a : A ament” 
event, which forms the bulk of post-Partition history, is the impleme! 


tion of Islamic principles by General Zia ul Haq. ts O 
Modern textbooks heavily stress the formal and ritualistic aspects d 
Islam, as against those which emphasise social justice. Scienc? son, 
secular knowledge are held in deep suspicion. Modern educa” d 
according to one book, should be shunned because it leads to atheis™ sich 
worldliness. Another book describes an utopian society, One pich 
supposedly existed at the time of Hazrat Nizam-ud-Din, as one in W 
ritual was meticulously adhered to: ; 


Young 


Si 
i aye” 
Apart and old, small and great, everyone had become regular at P% ary 
par! ; J ; 


7 4 J 
j from the five prayers, people enthusiastically said supple ne 
i hi of ishraq, chasht, zawal, and awabin. People used to ask ea€ ray 
t a to be read, or how many times to recite drud-sharif afte" ee 
"+: they kept supplementary fasts even after the month of Rama” f 
od. 
owns, . . . at 
b “ emphasis on ritualistic Islam in modern textbooks is accom slim 
Y a conscious Promotion of senti ai ertain nom inf 
C imunite: r ‘ ntiment against certain eth 
new, one may ya ticularly Hindus and Qadianis. This is not SOM un? 
2 ay legitimately argue, nor is the exacerbation of CO i 
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antagonism limi s 
edhe. Re. sa i to Pakistan alone. India, which claims to be secular 
| with the ute. is nevertheless regularly ravaged by communal riots 

powerful Pat: if 4 victims | being Muslims. Hindu chauvinism is a 
newspapers mie n ian politics and expresses itself through a variety of 
texts ig atc ; magazines even though propaganda through school 
adoption of ¿ a I forbidden. However, in Pakistan, because of the 
the free Esnes exclusivist national ideology, there are no constraints on 
monolithically cum of communal hatred. Thus, the Hindu is portrayed as 
Scores with aa and treacherous, obsessively seeking to settle old 
up of Pakista rstwhile masters. This Hindu is responsible for the break- 

stan: 

e for the backwardness of East 
old sins, atrocities, and 
est Pakistanis for 


The sa à 
Pak same Bengali Hindu was responsibl 
akista ann 
pilla aan But, hiding the story of his two- 
T Fa he used ‘Bengali nationalism’ to punis! 
S they had not committed.” 


century 
h innocent W 


ex-chief justice of the Lahore High 
and ‘Hindu conspiracies’ in his 
tless similar examples. 

t is a consequence of the 
hich left around half a 


| Justi 
cine Wide Hussain Kadri, 
Oise a the ‘diabolical Hindus’ 
n Se Ree book.” There are coun 
art, the existence of anti-Hindu sentimen 


olesg S ae 
holesale communal massacres during Partition. w 


millio 
n dead on each side. Even under the best conditions the scars woul 
anation for the revival of 


Need me 
commurat decades to heal. But the explanat ‘ 
n exami ist sentiment is not to be found wholly in the tragedies of 1947. 
When the nation of history texts written soon after Partition |= a time 
incomp: grief of shattered families was at its peak — shows them to be 
Parably more liberal. The history of the subcontinent was taken to 


Start wi 
con with the ancient Indus valley civilisations rather than with the 
1 der, Mohammad bin Qasim, in 


ues 3 
71 quest of India by the first Muslim inva 1 ‘ 
ained discussions 


sin we 
Of th contrast to present-day books. these books cont 
movement for Pakistan 


Was Ag of Ashoka and the Mauryas- Then nt! 

f reli sented as a defence against Hindu domination. not as a movement 
henon revival. > 

| tition ee revival of communal antagonism o 

ae Get political expediency: rather thar 

tS asserted a dominant influence 1N this matter. The permanent 

enemy. For many reasons, 


Militar; 

arisatj : 
akiste ation of society requires a permanent n 
$ nsuitable for this purpose. On the other 


tan’ 7 
hand, me other neighbours are u th 
and ten ers in both India and Pakistan have long found mutual hostility 
sion indispensable political tools. 


ver 30 years after 
1 religious factors, 


Conclusion 
Th 

© che . 3 a 

hange in character of Pakistan education, and the rewriting of 
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. n ing elites 
Pakistan history, coincide with the change in nane t ME E 
and altered needs. The Westernised liberal elite, w ue " » besicall’ 
political power from the British, had given to siaren 5 tit 
secular and modern character which might have eventually eens 
modern, secular-minded citizenry. But the self-seeking and oppor = the 
nature of this elite forced it progressively to abandon liberal “a te 
face of exigencies, political and economic. Discriminatory la e 
non-Muslim minorities were passed, the feudal structure of iN, The 
was left intact, and quality education was limited to a tiny ee hich 
‘ambient corruption in society gradually diffused into _ aed’ 
could have transformed and modernized Pakistani society. By 
the 1977 army coup, liberalism was already moribund. anana 
The recasting of Pakistani history is an attempt to A with a 
redefine Pakistan and Pakistani society and to endow tienaten na 
historic destiny. Islam is the integrative ideology, its gop the 
duty. Viewed from this angle, it becomes essential to pre ation 
movement for Pakistan as the movement for an Islamic state, srvasion 0 
of which became a historic inevitability with the first Muslim 3 aa a 
the subcontinent. The revised history of Pakistan uses mud) islam, 28 
idiom, and the same concepts of Islamic state and of politics n cation’ 
the Jamd’at-i-Islami. Its wholesale dissemination through e vjucatio” 
institutions demonstrates both the influence of the Jamd’at on 


. and 
: 5 itary rulers 4 

as well as the confluence of interests and philosophy of military 

the Jamã'at. 
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8. Ideological Problems 
for Science in Pakistan 


by Pervez Amirali Hoodbhoy 


Introduction 


The year 1984 finds science in Pakistan in a state of dismal collapse- 
situation appears far from temporary, and explanations based on pau 
of resources appear implausible. „earch 
The scenario on the academic front is grim. Mathematics, as a rare ae 
discipline, has ceased to exist.' Physics, once a promising field, oe 
fewer than a total of twenty genuine, but wearied, practioners a ics) 
over dozens of its subfields.? Relative to mathematics and pP cal 
chemistry and the biological sciences are in a better position att ds 
boast of a few hundred Ph.Ds. However, research activity in these ures: 
is localised to one or two centres only.’ It is rare to find seminars. lect c 
or discussions in Pakistani universities and still more rare to find a terifi 
who adequately understands his subject. As a producer of so alte 
literature, Pakistan ranks below the 100th position in the list of "4 
By comparison, neighbouring India ranks seventh. F The 
At the level of applied research, the situation is scarcely bette rion 
Pakistan Atomic Energy Commission, the largest science Organi gel 
within the country, is, for all its shrouds of secrecy, nevertheless. | of 
known to be wasteful and unproductive in practically every sik 
endeavour. The director of another huge organisation, the recen! 
(Pakistan Council for Scientific and Industrial Research), in 2 ‘of 
television interview euphemistically referred to the ‘limited impa iton 
organisation. As a matter of fact PCSIR annual science €* ia jor 
contain fewer innovations and achievements than ina good high s inst 
college Science fair. Smaller R&D (Research and Developme” 
over organisations, and associations have steadily increased ei A 
Aoig TA to the present figure of 120. Functioning as Pv rades: P3 
Hele. and a of the Islamabad Secretariat with identon Pog i ie 
ed n rules, these institutions are visibly t of accor es, 
Pty exicn a interests. Since no reasonable a as 4 un! 
possibly, som S are not cut off even if productivity al 
> e clash of bureaucratic interests occurs. pakist 


More i A ON 
Worrisome yet is the state of science education i” 
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schools 
S, colleges, and universities. It is widely felt that educational 


sta ndar h 
ds have i S i r S Vi 
ards have dropped toac alamitously low point ove the past se eral 


years, ae 2 pple ; 
ars. The limited amount of quantitative evidence available supports 
admits that Pakistan’s 


this vi 
education « Been the Minister of Education ts that 
Science st ig has been ‘crippled’.* There is every indication that for 
come, ation, as well as for education in general, the worst 1s yet to 

With; 
Geiss wes country, there exist sev 
Consider = lore a for its reh 
crease in IEE reS- financial resources the 1 
N expenditure from the present 0.17% of the GNP to 1% of the 
Pride ean do important bureaucratic interests support this, but the 
essential akistani science, Professor Abdus Salam, also sees it as 
al. Dr. Mahbub ul Haq, federal minister for planning and 


evelļo > ! | 
: Pment, has expressed strong enthusiasm for the creation of a 
amabad at an 


Slganti : 
estima oq oniversity of Science and Technology in Isl 
Ndian IITs a of $150 million, to be patterned on MIT, Harvard, and the 
tion, is t s. Another suggestion, currently in the process shimpim ia 
ereb e change the medium of instruction from English to Urdu an 
R make science subjects more readily comprehensive. Ne. 
above e is no need to comment on, OF attempt to evaluate, any of the 
recommendations. Useful or otherwise, their impact is bound to be 
The failure to 


Superf; f 

icial, and th is illusory- 
Se e hope offered by them 1s 1 y 1 

rah oe ee x icy, and a meaningful 


aie o ence an é ilure of pol 

änalysi e is more than a mere failure OF p f 

vale requires nothing less than an examination of fundamental ae 

itera attitudes, The enthusiasm of the present governmen 0 

Unfortu; as expressed by top officials on numerous oceana s 

Onstr, nately, unlikely to be of much help given the ideo ogia 
eae it has set for itself and the nation. AS with Me Se 5 

entire] an abscess on her pupil ’s head with an inky penkni e, eg a 

y laudable even though the means are of questionable efficacy. 


eral analyses of the present state of 
abilitation. There are those who 
cause and advocate a sixfold 


Defi ` 
Ining Science 
s necessary 


Bayi 

Vin 7 ; a 

first pou tsed the cecjence’ in a rather cavalier fashion, iti sssary 

: word ean a be used. In the common Pakistanı 
f two ways. First, it 1S 


o . a 
Conception z the sense in which it is to X 
1 “sci i ‘ved in either one © 
o ience’ is perceived 1n ) 
equat to be a orate bundle of irrelevant facts. diagrams, ant 
rgo S Which must be crammed quic e aunen a 
ducațj Just as quickly. By efficiently his view, the nationa 
On on system produces a totally justified hatred of science subjects. 
and € other hand, computers, jet aircraft, lasers, che 
these etnot are thought to be an embodiment of science. © t 
trinkets of modern technology do not constitute science, an 
vdvances the cause of science by not 


egy: 
Quisi 
ition of fancy gadgetry alone acv 
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an inch. Science lives not in machines, but in the minds of men and women- 

Modern science is, above and beyond all else, a commitment tè 
reasoning as a means of understanding the physical universe, whic 
combines the power of logic with the necessity of experimental observa- 
tion. Blind commitment to a theory is not an intellectual virtue; It 1$ an 
intellectual crime. Even the best scientific theories are only conditionally 
accepted and critically re-examined in the light of new experiments an 
observations. Indeed, according to Sir Karl Popper, a theory can be 
‘scientific only if one is prepared to specify in advance a ee 
experiment (or observation) which can falsify it, and it is pseu o 
scientific if one refuses to specify such a ‘potential falsifier. | the 

A necessary requirement that any scientific theory must fulfil is or 
need to predict novel facts, facts which have been either undreamt ©! i 
which have been earlier rejected as false. On the other hand, it is tota N 
irrelevant that a theory may be understood by only a handful of people, a 
even just one person, and is rejected by everyone else. Let us look at 
historical example which illuminates these points: 

In 1686, when Newton published his theory of gravitation, 
two current theories concerning comets. The overwhelmingly i 
popular one regarded comets as a signal from an angry God warning t 
he would strike and bring disaster. On the other hand, a little me: 
theory of Kepler's held that comets were celestial bodies moving @ 
straight lines. Now, according to Newtonian theory, some of them me en 
on hyperbolas and parabolas never to return; others moved in sae e 
Halley, working on Newtonian lines, observed a brief path O! ; 


there were 
more 
that 


‘ 5 : i saturn 

dangerous’ comet and thereafter predicted that it would see 

seventy-six years. He calculated to the minute when it would be * tya 
t seveni 


again at a well-defined point in the sky. This was incredible. Bu al 
six years later, when both Halley and Newton were long dead, Ha 
comet returned exactly as Halley had predicted. 


ley 


The Birth of Modern Science 
5 
Y 5 ance 
It is indisputably true that not all social and political circumstig its 
provide an environment suitable for the growth of science “cieta! 
application, technology. Hence a crucial question arises: what Segn D 


$ can 
factors contribute to, and sustain, scientific growth? No answer a 
complete without inati — he 


_ Historians of sci 
view science as ac 


u i i 
En: neri and create. On the other hand, Marxist historians P ice 
qual amount of stress on science arising as a conseq jent! 


productive needs and social f i le, $ 
ations. Thus, for examp!e» ?” ists 
underdevelopment i Baas Taai arxis” y 
Eo oe in the Third World is often attributed by Marder” 


ation of national economies or the lack of an Í 


fic 
{0 
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dent capi 

capitalist nation: 

examine ee order. At the present level of analysis we shall not 
se issues in detail: both schools of historians agree that 


accept: > 
in fer ae is a crucial ingredient. 
he 17th Per modern science took place in Europe some 350 years ago. 
tumult, aie 18th centuries were times of intense social and political 
s well as of liberalism and enlightenment. Descartes, Voltaire. 


Oussea í 

“ousseau, Dide ; eee 2 

ined social Aan and Kant revolutionised social thought and rede- 
alues. For a thousand years prior to the Renaissance, the 


urch hg 

5 ad : A 

Suspicion ae ee Europe with an iron hand. Intolerance, prejudice, 
aris superstition made scholarly learning an impossibility. 


Uspicio 
x us 3 $ ga 
of every attempt at independent thinking, the Church 
direct conformity with its 


Violen 
tly s > 
Preichings atta all teaching that was not in 
- Religious tribunals sentenced tens of thousands of suspected 
d between 


Witches 
es an ; $ : 
d heretics to death by torture. Convicts were te 
or burnt at the stake. 


Orses ¢ 
ven ‘open g to pieces, disembowelled, hung 
Concluded cn were not forgiven: the famous Archbishop Ussher had 
unday 23 Gea his study of the Bible that the world began at 9 am, 
Nad sugges ctober 4004 BC. However, a long dead scientist, Wycliffe. 
gested that the earth was at least some hundred thousand years 


and Tia 
an aff, recited supporting geological evidence. Unable to tolerate such 
d that Wycliffe’s bones be dug 


Affri R 

Sut, Broken his authority, Ussher ordere 

and doubt n to pieces, and thrown into the sea so that the germs of dissent 
e io ger no longer contaminate the earth. ; 

gidity of the Church’s dogmas made scientific progress in Europe 

ri achievements of 


a virt A 
ual aihh h 
Contem impossibility for centuries. Thus the brilliant evem 
d make little impact. 


Nevertheless Islamic civilisation and science would ı 

tanslation or the age of experimental science began in Europe after the 

on of Arabic texts into Latin. In the early 13th century, an 

n, started experiments based on Ibn 
The Church 


is thing to do. 


terpric; 
€rprising scienti 

Prising scientist, Roger Baco 
a stern admonition: 


Hait} 

aitham’s 

a ministe, theory of optics — a d 
red his sentence of impris 


angerou 
onment with 
forget that learning, 


Let thee not 
he Tree of Life and 


Yo 

ur vey 

and feet bespeak strange thoughts. 
evotion to books hath often led men away from t 


unto the f; 
Wh the fiery Depths of Hell and Torture. 
Y was ee F 
Men ihe the Church so adamant in its position and so bitterly opposed to 
e Bacon, Wycliffe, Bruno. alileo and hundreds of others? 
unconventional analysis: 


erne 
ard Sh: 
Shaw had an interesting and 


Gali 

ileo js 

sons is a favoured subject 
Wen St they think that the question at 


s; but they miss the point 
al was whether the earth 
va ne the sun or was the stationary & 0 hich the sun circled. 
Physics T was not the issue- Taken by itself, it was a mere question of 
tine fact without any moral significance. and therefore of no conse- 
g On to the Church. But what the authorities had to consider was whether 
hristian religion, on which to the best of their belief not only the 


with our scientist. 
issue at his tri 
ry centre round W 
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civilization of the world but its salvation depended, and which had accepted 
the Hebrew scriptures and the Greek testament as inspired relevations: 
could stand the shock of the discovery that many of its tales, from the tactics 
of Joshua in the battle of Gideon to the Ascension, must have been written 
by somebody who did not know what the physical universe was really like. 


In 1982, three centuries later, the Vatican formally acknowledged as 
unjust the punishment of Galileo. No apology was proffered. 


The Rise and Fall of Science in the Muslim World 


amic 


At a time when Europe was lost in the gloom of the Dark Ages, Isl at 
ce 


civilisation was at its peak of brilliance and scientific attainment. A re ht 
issue of the scientific journal Nature contains the following paragrap 


At its peak about one thousand years ago, the Muslim world madai 
remarkable contribution to science, notably mathematics and mela 
Baghdad in its heyday and southern Spain built universities tO vie 
thousands flocked. Rulers surrounded themselves with scientists and artiš 
A spirit of freedom allowed Jews, Christians and Muslims to work $ 
side. Today all this is but a memory." 


ide b. 


t 
x E” . 5 mos 
Muslim contributions to premodern science are acknowledged by ! 


Western scholars of repute. In his monumental treatise on the history ve 
science, George Sarton divides scientific progress into ages with each 
associated with one towering thinker and lasting for half a century- „riod 
750 to 1100, the Muslims dominate completely. It is only after this P?’ ser 
that the first European names appear — Gerard of Cremona and ROE 
Bacon. The tribute to Muslim science is obvious. + pivilis® 
_ To what may one ascribe the flowering of science in Islamic or ous 
tion? We recall that in this era Islam was in a period of vibe rom 
= &Xpansion, and Islamic society was vibrant and dynamic. Prosperity cein 
trade and conquest created a leisure class at home, allowing indulge! lip! 
eae things of life such as science and the arts. The court of ae caries: 
3 e one of the nobility, received sages and scholars as dip i ent 
Bie cee Laren ay was intellectual curiosity and in part ee ilar!” 
oi symbol. Many centuries later the French aristocracy, scie 
ained men of learning in their palaces and chateaux. Islamic 


grew from strength to in ‘thi i iberalis™ 
eistanes, g strength in this environment of libe 


The sup 
schol 
ars dependent on the mood and fortunes of their p ath o, 
n aAa ered crucially important protection from the Y nd 
mentalists wer ‘cs who perceived science as a threat to Islam: jaf? 
ere dogmatically Opposed to the application of reason l 
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forn 
n of Greek di 
fons ek dialectics, to religi i 
Vc ene , to religious questions f 
ihe Ss Se iad ae the mullas SeNi that e ra ee 
a i atama inferior status — 
the caliph e eck to the halls of power ee to 
influe self. Al-Mamun (813-833). f a 
nfluenced by t AlN (813-8: ), for example, was m 
rational and beh tazila doctrine which sought to establish San 
tionalist backlast ific principles. This patronisation generated an aie 
presence S thesi arite movement, which maintains an e, 
elter ay. Another lifficul aes 
fithre. ccc : difficulty faced by Islamic science i 
eee othe; iculty fac y ce was 
ist Renaa a an its dissemination in society at large. Unlike in 
aat: 3 o 9 1 H H E sae 
used by i Europe, Islamic science did not spawn a technolog 
ants and armies. Hence it could not penetrate beyond ie 


u 
ees of society. 
ongol eee Islamic science had virtually ceased to exist. The 
ess anaita were one cause, but internal decay is thought to be no — i 
natics went . Tolerance and enlightenment retreated as religious 
Scholars were on the rampage. Many prominent Muslim scientists and 
among these orced to flee their lands, Ibn Sina and Ibn Khaldun being 
se. Thus ended the glorious period of Muslim science. sf, 


Effo 
rts 
Towards a Muslim Renaissance 


e Indian subcontinent have _ 
he decay of Muslim science 
d Ahmed Khan (1817-98) is 
His efforts towards a 


of the 1857 uprising 
dians and for Indian 


Insp; 

Spired b 

ong sought mis past, Muslim thinkers of th 
A o understand the reasons for t 


and civi; 
Ivilisati 

ne ost aw and dreamt of a rebirth. Sye 

portant and influential among them. 

he failure 


„usli i 
against foe can be traced to t 
Uslims in ritish, a traumatic experience for In 
orn in | Particular. 
Onvinced a aristocratic family of Mughal ancestry. Syed Ahmed was 
te ever at desperate remedies were needed if the Muslims of India 
and cutte to become anything other than ‘stableboys, cooks, servants, 
{'Perstition of grass’. As he saw it, this backwardness Was a result of 
he o edie, beliefs and rejection of maaqulat (rationality) in favour of 
n las was ncetg manqulat (doctrine). In his opinion, the power of the 
ditional a principal cause of degeneration. As a replacement for 
patible ee he worked out a liberal interpretation of Islam 
Rony wee the 19th-century West. closely similar toit in outlook, in 
Ake! Musli its science, and sharing i manitarianism. 
bar’, -S ims of the Indian subcontinent. the period a 


hup wt rei fter the end of 

inh Pe had been one of unbroken 

ang dia ars before Syed Ahmed the influential f 

thes $ had issued fatwas against mathematics 
Jusively 


nd other relia; ‘ 

al nd other religious figures 
o cience 5 B ‘ zi ‘ 
i s, demanding that the education of Muslims be ex 
I st this view» Syed Ahmed wrote as 


Teligi ; 
igious lines, Rebelling again 
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follows: 


Now with great humbleness I ask: of the different religious books which exist 
today and are used for teaching, which of them discusses Western philosophy 
or modern scientific matters using principles of religion? From where should 
I seek confirmation or rejection of the motion of the Earth, or about its 
nearness to the sun? Thus, it is a thousand times better not to read these 
books than to read them. Yes, if the Mussulman be a true warrior and thinks 
his religion right, then let him come fearlessly to the battleground and do 
unto Western knowledge and modern research what his forbearers did t 
Greek philosophy. Then only shall religious books become useful — mere 
parroting will not do.” 


For Syed Ahmed as a religious scholar, one of the foremost tasks was tO 
free the genuine message of the Qur'an from its entanglement with 
outdated elements of Greek astronomy, such as the ptolemaic concept 0 
_ seven heavens, In a startling break with tradition, he proposed that ma 
Qur'an be reinterpreted so as to remove all apparent contradictions wit 
physical reality. Since the Qur’an was the word of God, he argued, an 
since scientific truths were manifestly correct, a real contradiction wa 
impossible. Syed Ahmed consequently proposed the following mode 
interpretation.” First, a close enquiry should be made into the use a 
meaning of Qur’ānic language so as to yield the true meaning of the nor 
and passage in question. Secondly, the criterion employed to ; 
whether a given passage needed metaphorical interpretation, and whic 
of several interpretations ought to be selected, is the truth established by 
science. Such truth is arrived at by agli dalil (rational proof) @ is 
demands firm belief. Thirdly, Syed Ahmed follows Ibn Rushd in H 
problem of reconciling maaqul (demonstrative truth) with manq't, 
(scriptural truth) by stating that if the apparent meaning of the Script 
p icis with demonstrable conclusions, it must be interpreted mee 
eee oe eo Syed makes it clear that such metaphoric ye 
Prete pretation is precisely what the Author of SC 
This radical reinterpretation of theology led Syed Ahmed to soy 
lene He accepted the Darwinian heat to 
alae am and Eve as actually the cause for” er 
chips sryeen #000 and evil and to become muha (arsed 
allegorical interpretation fos mG ae hings: He alse sus uy 
E A ia or the Great Flood, miracles of Jes ature’ 
Phenomena which he felt conflicted with ?* jos 


ere issued. The mutawalli (keeper) of tP? se atl 
med to be an enemy of e oni wajibi 
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Kever of death). 

oug a f- 

Muslim npn Syon Almed is revered in Pakistan as the first exponent of 

takers. His nn ism; his views on science and religion have found few 

a N ns tot cringing tributes to the imperial British, and his 

many A oe faithful to India’s masters, do not endear him to 

contemporari day nationalists. Nevertheless, he was far ahead of his 
aries in his efforts to comprehend the world rationally within 


an Islamic f 
Islamic framework. 


Science: 
Clence and the Maulvi 
We no 
held Eina to a consideration of the ideological positions on science 
new and i contemporary religious figures. There is, in Pakistan, a 
maghreb a at movement which rejects modern science as à form of 
replacement. gi (affliction of the West) and calls for its immediate 
Science ig a Biss Islamic science’. It is stated with great vehemence that 
Superior = ideological discipline and that Islamic science isadistinctand 
goals and ane from ‘Christian science” and ‘communist science’. The ` 
and derive leans of Islamic science are completely different, it is argued, 
Islamic E inspiration from the Holy Qur'an. At the lavishly organised 
attended fetes Conference’ of November 1983 held in Islamabad, 
at this ee hundreds of delegates from Islamic countries, it was clear 
leading © was widely shared. 3 ae 
Islami, a fi g proponent of the Islamic science philosophy is the Jama at-l- 
Support ; undamentalist politico-religious party commanding substantial 
Scientific moe college and university students as well as workers at 
t torical oon organisations. Jama'at literature is characterised bya 
Ost arti condemnation of Western science and civilisation. One of its 
culate spokespersons, Maryam Jameelah, writes: 
hal Science is guided by nO moral values, but naked materialism and 
ta The whole branch of knowledge and its applications 1s con- 
ea by the same evil. Science and technology are totally dependent 
tree a he set of ideals and values cherished by 1ts members. Ifthe roots of the 
Sh re rotten, then the tree is rotte all its fruits are rotten. 
© dees 
an a the emphasis that modern science puts on constant progress 


nge. 


(In S 
ae society) originality, innov: 
ionary values. The ideal of Islamic 
Sider but the permanent. 

moral, theological, and spiritual v 


ever upheld as 
anical, evolu- 
|, divinely 
Sunnah." 


novation and change were n 
culture was not mech 
immutable, transcendenta 
alues of the Qur’anand 


In M 
arya x 
Tyam Jameelah’s view, it iS neither necessary nor desirable for 
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Muslim science to ‘catch up with the West’. Repelled by the narrowness 
of technical education, she pleads for the return of the ‘alim (sage) as 4 
replacement for the modern scientist. 

Maulana Abul Ala Maudoodi, founder of the Jamd'at-i-[slamt, also 
levies bitter criticism against Western science. In a lecture on Islamic 
education, he states that geography, physics, chemistry, biology, 20° 
logy, geology, and economics are taught without any mention of Allah 
ae Messenger and are hence a source of gumrahi (straying from the 
truth). 


Reflection on the nature of modern education and customs immediately 
reveals their contradiction with the nature of Islamic education an 
customs. You teach young minds philosophy, which seeks to explain the 
universe without Allah. You teach them science which is devoid of reason 
and a slave of the senses. You teach them economics, law, and sociology 
which, in spirit and in substance, differ from the teachings of Islam. And you 
still expect them to have an Islamic point of view?" 


r R ; , 5 sal: 
As a solution to this evil, the Maulana presents the following proposa 
: " mP : int 
The entire blame for this sorry state of affairs rests on the separation ne 
(spiritual) from dunyawi (worldly) education. As I have just pleaded, fse 
separation is totally un-Islamic. In the new system of education a new co 


a aoa + courses 
on dinyat is not needed. Instead, all courses should be changed into cou 
of dinyar.” 


i ae . ester 
The Jama’at-i-islami does not stand alone in its condemnation of weste 


science. Among many others, an influential Iranian scholar makes 
following statement: 


velop n 
of 


The fact that science and technology in its present form did not q A 
us? 


Islam's bosom is not a sign of decadence, as is claimed, but the T° 
Islam to consider any form of knowledge as purely secular." 
. " . . i ‘ ne 
In this way of thinking, Islam rejects all forms of knowledge which ai 
derived from religion, igh’ 
ee aes of the Saudis are also worthy of note. In late 1983,5 me 
ee erence was convened in Kuwait to discuss problems facin tee” 
aa use of science and technology in Muslim countries. sever. et? 
Rent. Ren. rectors, including eleven from Saudi Arabia- jent? 
e fk €portedly, the discussion turned to a single topic: was pei! 
support ri with Islam or not? While the Saudis were enthusiastic” 7 n 
laying sfress i nology, they unanimously voiced their OPPO ntl 
Te i e . ee > 
ieoi ds Science since, in their opinion, this was pe r, 
Attitudes of this ki aa 
this kind have had some curious manifestat! 
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Scientific and technice 

ublished £ hnical matters. For exe e aed 
Silane Novel P London with Saudi Cth e mie TORA 
NSR ES rize-winning theory which unifies the wei zani a 
wwe Suf ei 7 nature." It claims that Salam is a victim othe Wanda 
tions of God par oop which seeks unity among the many manifes 

Meteren ana kas thus been led astray. 
accompanied pe of Western science by the religious right wing is 
Islamic scie Dy equally fervent assertions about the superiority of 
hand, it is nee: But this approach is not free of contradiction. On the one 
discipline = ae that Western science is a mere continuation of a 
same breath se foundations were laid by the Muslims. But almost in the 
of one is i aa science is held tobe infinitely more noble. Rejection 
on which the eon as arejection of both in spite of the common ground 
not ce ah — reason and experiment. Again, these authors are 
ignoring the f able in claiming that Islamic science IS exclusively Islamic, 
improved u act that Muslim scientists had borrowed heavily from, and 
wing E the knowledge of the ancient Greeks. In much right- 
ommission mt there is only cursory mention, and sometimes total — 
Collective ap the Greek contribution to science. But science is a 
and which aes venture which has borrowed from all great civilisations 
y any on as grown from one to the next. To claim that it was developed 
e civilisation is extreme folly. 


Return; 
rning to Mediaevalism 
Over 


‘ 

nea 
amic sci ` 

science’. This science is not jus 


a new interpretation of 
of early Muslims, but, 
ain all scientific theories and all 
priate Qur’anic verses. The © 
ued, and hence contains all 
‘Islamic scientists’ 


ible scie Se 

science in it. Armed with $ $ 

endeay iscoveries as a consequence of their 

z . . 

a ke: In the following, We i achievements. 

Physi irst example concerns a pakistani professor with a Ph.D. in 
fi the national 


cs 
Tesea from a British university. A s 
ATDO (Appropriate Technology 
a muballigh for a 


ominent science 
nner. According 
nts Pakistan at the 


s emerged 
t the science 


Cee 
own Se Saga for Science r 
„lamic S “his exotic theories. One ° ted 
gp ming cience Conference in 1979, established that heaven 15 literally 
han tye Vay from us at a speed of only one i second less 

r Quranic 


t 
€ speed of light. The professor inter 
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verse — stating that worship on the night of lailat al qadar is better than a 
thousand nights of ordinary worship — as an instance of Einsteinian time 
dilation. Inserting the factor of 1000 into a formula from the theory of 
_ relativity, he arrives at his conclusion! Another theory concerns the seven 
heavens: the professor says that these are like quantum levels of an atom. 
Just as an atom changes levels by absorbing or emitting energy, SO also 
a one go between heavens by earning sawab or committing gunah 
sin). 

Another Islamic scientist, who shall be referred to simply as Dr. B. M. 
is highly placed in the Pakistan Atomic Energy Commission. Dr. B.M. 
appears to be not only deeply religious, but also thoroughly committed to 
the application of ‘Islamic science’ as a panacea for social problems. In 
one of his papers, he argues that Qur’ānic evidence supports the existence 
of jinns as fiery beings possessing unlimited energy. Therefore, proposes 
Dr. B. M. this energy can and should be used as fuel. The oil crisis will be 
of no concern after that, he optimistically concludes. Another theory 
claims the existence of ‘eight fundamental types of cattle’ in analogy br 
the ‘eightfold symmetry’ in particle physics. Yet another momenton 
discovery reveals the true nature of heaven: heaven is a black hole, 
according to Dr. B. M.” 

Bookstores and libraries in Pakistan contain an increasing num 
books written along similar lines. The latest addition has been a a 
glossy, well-printed book put out by publishers for the Army Book Clu 
We need not comment extensively on it since it has already recelV 
flattering reviews in the national press. Engineer Fateh Mohammac 
author, shows in detail how everything from quantum mechanics throw 
gene splicing can be understood in the Jight of the Qur’an. Incidentally: 
he proves that hell — and not heaven — is a black hole. This fact ™ 


ber of 
thick, 


undoubtedly relieve some readers. of 
Another new book, entitled God, Universe, and Life, is also worthy d 
remark. Armed with the formidable weapon of atomic physics afi 
with sex, the author makes a devastating assault on godless materia ely 
who think that the force between a proton and electron is P 
mechanical: 
sac all 
We must take these atomic charges as carved out of spiritual attractions fke 
not simply the blind electromagnetic forces that the materialists WOU 4 
us believe. It is strange that while people indulge in loving and chasing i the 
“deh their capacity as men and women they have never apprec!® 
nutic reality in their own division in sexes.” 
Using his somew s that A 


hat unusual form of logic, the author conclude 
a living being than birds or animals. nfet 
elegate to the November 1983 ‘Islamic Science ~ rets 
heological bombshell when he proposed a new inter pred 
Sing the language of mathematical topology. he al 


earth is no less 

A German d 
ence’ threw at 
tion of God. U 
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the ‘Angle of God’. 


God ca t be e highes d. a source where all souls re: 
anno i 5 Tí 
be one highest monad, a sou vt all souls rest: ac) osspoi t 
$ srest: a in 


of higt oa : 5 

bi pee N-1 is overstrained by congestion/stagnation/deflection 

r F angle pi/N. God can be identified with the substance free and 
able rotation axis of time in the universal carousel of space.” 


he above passage need not be dis- 


Read 
aders unable to comprehend t 
| mathematicians are likewise be- 


COurag š 
fuddled by it ordinary professiona 
ie have been quick 
says that Ha i high-speed compu 
need talk ; a the findings of the computer in 
finally ord? out it in excited whispers’ because ‘a giant computer has now 
of i Col Authorship of the Holy Book’ using ‘the exact science 
of Dr, ete ia! Mathematics’. The work is based on the researches 
in exact m : € halifa, who claims that certain words occur in the Qur’an 
ultiples of the number 19, a fact which establishes it as the work — 


Of divine i 
n A 
e intelligence. Presumably. any person who accepts Dr. Khalifa’s — 
t the final conclusion of divine. f 


reseg 
authori a also to be prepared to reject ti 
proram e x g any stage, an error is discovered in the computer 
Althoush r its general logic. 
designed i, much of ‘Islamic scie 
in this aaa the present ideolog 
Similar have been genuinely 
to those expressed by Maul 


at recognising the potential of the 
ter. A widely circulated book 
our possession, no Moslem 


nistic quackery 
n, other efforts 
ations closely 


nce’ is mere opportu 
ical climate in Pakista 
motivated by consider 
ana Maudoodi. 


bi a! from the Qur'an, one should take not only a survey of 
ies of 8 paoue knowledge, but also make new observations and discover- 
physical laws along lines specified by the Qur'ān.” 

arkably similar to those which 
dentification of witches, 
f fire and brimstone in 
ess of the earth: these 
s. Other problems 


Th 
ec nit "E" í 
oncerns of ‘Islamic science are rem 
f Europe. I 


Prevaile : 
Sire’ during the Dark Ages 0 bd 
he lab wes evil spirits, determining the qualities © 
abyrinthine depths of hell, proofs of the flatn 
‘or a thousand year 


8oals 
Were = engaged European minds for a 
a logical nature: could God make a stone SO heavy that He could 


Not lift į 1 
oe it? How many angels. weightless and occupying no space. could 
for huna the tip ofa pin? Fierce controversy had raged on these questions 
ndreds of years. Those who dared to differ with the Church met a 


terrible death 

lism are many scientists in 

Dorene ie science’ is an 

deeply ao quackery. Neverthele 

instituti trenched in positions of POW l 
ons and R&D organisations. Obscurantism 


believe that the mediaeva- 
in addition to being 
ss, exponents of this science are 
er and privilege within educational 
has been elevated toa 


Pakistan who 
affront to Islam, 
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position of dignity, while permanent intrigue and institutional politics 
make the environment in these places unattractive for working profes- 
sionals. 


Promoting Illogic through Education 
; With an illiteracy level exceeding 70%, much of Pakistani society is 
= Steeped in centuries-old superstitions and ignorance. Superstitious be- 
liefs pervade every aspect of life: the rearing of children, matrimonial and 
sexual affairs, matters of food and drink, health and hygiene, and much 
else. Exceptionally tragic consequences occasionally make it to the 
newspapers. For example, there is the famous Hawkes Bay incident, in 
= Which some hundreds of villagers from northern Pakistan, inspired by a 
village maiden’s dream, jumped into the stormy waters of the Arabian 
sea on a Karachi beach hoping to reach the Holy Kaaba. Over thirty 
Corpses were recovered. Another recent story involved a man who, saw a 
divine command asking for his son’s blood sacrifice. When booked for 
- murder, he calmly recited Abraham’s example. Then there is the story of 
= a childless woman who was advised of a cure for infertility by the local pir- 
ape promptly slaughtered her neighbour's child and bathed herself in its 
ood. 


There are a thousand other such tragic incidents every year, mostly 
unreported, which appear to be the acts of madmen but which, in fact, are 
indicators of a deep and growing social malaise. Were this limited to the 
illiterate, it would be more understandable, though no less horrific. But 
superstition and dangerous irrationality pervade all strata of society 
through a variety of means: Urdu newspapers carry widely read ‘spiritual 
columns’ with prescriptions for every sort of physical and spiritual illness. 
the most popular book in Pakistan explores life in the hereafter, and 
captive audiences are regularly subjected to the crude outpourings of 
semiliterate mullas. 

In such circumstances, the teaching of science — the ultimate 
manifestation of human rationality — ought to, with the precision of a 
surgeon’s knife, separate truth from Superstition and fact from dogma- 
But science education in Pakistan seeks to achieve no such goal. Students 
are coerced into memorising a bundle of worthless, unrelated facts of nO 
use or consequence. Physics and chemistry are taught no differently 
from, say, Pakistan studies or Islamiat. Authority is 
unchallengeable: this or that is true because it’s in the text. Deliberately 


qualified: these are true only for the overwhelming majority of schools 
and not for the few high quality English medium schools reserved for the 
future elite. The latter are, in educational philosophy and technique, not 
different or inferior to their American and British counterparts. Indeed. 
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students in these institutions sit for `O` and ‘A’ level examinations in a 
manner no different from students in Britain. Some such institutions have 
even begun to make use of the computer as a leaning tool. Students from 
these schools generally aim for lucrative professions such as manage- 
ment, medicine. banking, etc. Few opt for engineering or the academic 
professions, and still fewer return to Pakistan after studying abroad. 
Thus, their contribution to the intellectual milieu in Pakistan is insub- 
stantial. 

To see how non-science coexists with science in ordinary Pakistani 
educational institutions. it is instructive to look at a magazine named 
Fikr-i-No put out by the science club of a Karachi degree-level college. 
The Pages of this magazine are a revealing indication of what students, as 
well as teachers, make of their subject. The first, and most prominent 
article, is written by a science teacher who pours withering scorn onto 
Darwin's theory of evolution. Another essay speaks of miracles, chal- 
lenging scientists to explain how the Prophet restored the sight of one 
Muslim warrior whose eye had been torn clean outside its socket, and 
how some magic inscription outside a Mughul emperor's tomb was kept 
Shining over the years. Yet another article covers great events in science: 
Specific gravity was discovered when Archimedes slipped in his bathtub, f 
the steam engine was born when George Stephenson saw a kettle boiling, 
the theory of gravity is owed to an apple falling on Newton's head, and so 
on. One is led to the conclusion that the edifice of science would have 
Crumbled had these events not taken place. 

If there is concern among Islamabad planners over the collapse of 
Science education, and education in general, then that concern Is 
certainly a well-kept secret. Like Tennyson’s ‘Gods on a hill, careless of 

ankind’, bureaucrats of the Education Ministry and University Grants 

Ommission have maintained a calm serenity, together with totalitarian 
control over educational matters, indifferent to meaningful suggestions 
for a way out. Education appears not to be a priority issue, or even a 
Serious issue at all. 


Conclusion 


A massive technological transformation, uncontrolled and irreversible, is 
c anging the face of Pakistan and, inevitably, the character and values of 

akistani society. Changes may be slow in some areas, fast in others. But 
unquestionably, much of the traditional society is on the way out. The 

ullock cart is seen with increasing rarity; tractors rule the fields and 
farms, Suzuki vans have replaced the tonga, car pollution and traffic jams 
are proudly acknowledged as problems, high-rise buildings stand in place — 
°F graceful colonial structures, supermarkets and shopping plazas are 
Feplacing traditional bazaars, modern telecommunications link cities, 
and VCRs are the principal urban entertainment. Hundreds of watts of 
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audio power pour out from high efficiency loudspeakers in mosques, 
summoning the faithful to prayer. The computer has made its debut; the 
‘revolution’ will inevitably follow. 

The metamorphosis into a society relying more and more on modern 
technology has not, however, been accompanied by an acceptance of 
rational principles for social Organisation or behaviour. Indeed, the 
reaction against science as an instrument of reason, whether applied to 
social matters or even natural phenomena, appears to intensify with 
increasing technological dependence on the West. The degree to which 
this phenomenon is sustainable is a matter of speculation. However, one 
clear consequence has been the tremendous elevation in importance of 
the transnational corporation, the most important purveyor of modern 
technology. The import of technology makes possible the simultaneous 
coexistence of mediaevalism with the space age. 

One single issue, the ideological obstructions to science in Pakistan, 
has been stressed in this chapter. It is sometimes claimed that this is a 
mere reflection of the economic and class structure of Pakistani society. 
This is a vulgarly mechanistic view which sacrifices truth to convenience 
and dogma. But this is not to deny that other factors are perhaps of equal 
importance. 


d What is the way out, if any? In the climate of the times, this appears to 
e a moot question. However, assuming circumstances arise so that 
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as follows: 1) publication; 2) non-formal education; 3) activities con- 
nected with formal education; 4) rural science forum; 5) environment and 
ecology; 6) health; 7) art and science: 8) women and children’s group. Six 
monthly science magazines are produced catering to a whole range of 
People from children to grown-ups. The circulation of their children’s 
Magazine is 30,000. Quiz competitions, popular lectures in the local 
languages, a science centre, afforestation campaigns, a KSSP health 
brigade — these have contributed significantly towards making science 
accessible and understandable to common people. 

The battle for science and rationality has yet to seriously begin in 
Pakistan. It cannot be lost, because the alternative is perpetual ignorance 
and despair. 
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9. Pakistan: The Crisis 
of the State 


by Akmal Hussain 


Introduction 


Pakistan is in the grip of perhaps the most acute and wide-ranging crisis in 
'ts history, The political, legal, and social institutions through which the 
aspirations of the people are articulated and which constitute the basis o 
the creative development of the people are on the verge of m t 
the same time, the state apparatus, bereft of a legitimising ideology, 
Stands today in stark confrontation with the people. At such a moment, a 
Serious analysis of the crisis is a pre-requisite for its creative resolution. 
uch a resolution of the crisis is necessary if the people and the state they 
embody are to survive and remain independent. RA och 
th O understand the principal elements of the present cms in EN 
a interplay of political and economic forces, it is necessary to oxar ; 
and genesis of the Pakistan Movement. It is also necessary to 
dominance of the state apparatus over the political Mee i 
% Istan — a dominance whose trajectory brings the power > $ a e 
R Confrontation with the power of the people. An analysis of the na ug 
e development of the military-bureaucratic oligarchy is abe relevant 
rstanding of the situation in Pakistan, as is also A examinada 
l tionship between the process of economic growth, the politica 
ronment, and the crisis of the state. i 

n Considering the cis and origins of the Pakistan epson" 
ident across two kinds of equally simplistic views at opposite ends of t E 
“ological spectrum. At one end, there is the metaphysical view o 
napi communal ‘historians’, who confine the vie he Mel and 
as a P Strictly within the bounds of religion. In this view Pa srn is seen 
i 'Storical inevitability rooted in the doctrinal differences etween 
that Uism and Islam. At the other end of the spectrum, there is bis bie 
uals oP ceives history in terms of the political manipulations o a ii 
British. 80vernments. This view regards Pakistan = = simply o a 
Exp ain on SPiracy to divide and rule. Such on Motel 
the es why religious differences between Hindus and Mus pace qui r 
the p POrtance they did in the first half of the 20th century in India or why 
Questy Sh policy of sowing discord fell on such fertile ground. These 
Ons can be answered only by examining the nature of the political 
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and economic forces at play during the twilight of the raj. 
The origin of the demand for Pakistan can be located in the dynamic 
-interaction of three political forces within India during the period from 
~ 1857 to 1940: 


1. The British imperial government, which it can be argued was interested in 
undermining the gathering momentum of the national liberation movement 
by accentuating its internal contradictions. 
2. The Congress, representing the interests of an Indian national bour- 
geoisie, which was essentially underdeveloped and therefore lacked genuine 
secularism in its political choices and political language. Consequently, the 
Congress was susceptible to Hindu communialist pressures, thereby increas- 
$ ingly alienating the Muslim fraction of the Indian bourgeoisie. 
3. The nascent Muslim fraction of the Indian bourgeoisie, which was even 
less mature than its Hindu counterpart. Due to acute weakness in its rivalry 
with the more powerful Hindu fraction, the Muslim bourgeoisie was induced 
to seek support from Muslim landlords and the colonial state on the one hand 
i and reliance on an explicitly religious ideology on the other. 


> 


The Emerging Muslim Bourgeoisie, the British and the Congress: 
1857-1905 


One of the earliest attempts at articulating the political and economic 
_ Interests of propertied Muslims in British India can be traced to the 
i Muslim education movement of Syed Ahmed Khan. His political ideas 
-during the 1850s expressed the interests of the rising Muslim bourgeoisie 
and the smaller landlords, who resented the feudal system in India an 
wished to receive economic concessions from the British authorities: 
Thus, Syed Ahmed Khan Opposed the 1857 War of Independence as an 
attempt to restore the old feudal nobility and supported the British on this 
of the British raj he urged industria’ 
argued for administrative reforms 
ace in the country’s administration: 


i 
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Hindu-Muslim unity and conceived of Hindus and Muslims as part of the 
same nation: 


Do not forget that Hindu and Muslim are names referring to the religious 
denomination, bur whether Hindu, Muslim or Christian, so long as these 
People live in our country, they form one nation regardless of their faith 
[emphasis added]. 


The formation of the Indian National Congress in 1885 was an attempt 

Y Indian nationalists to challenge the political status quo and pressurise 
the British authorities for reforms and self-rule. Even though in the early 
Phase of the Congress this struggle was conducted strictly within the 
Structure of the colonial state, Syed Ahmed Khan and the Muslim 
Propertied interests whom he represented strongly opposed the Congress 
Struggle. Syed Ahmed Khan, who only a few years earlier had cham- 
Ploned Hindu-Muslim unity within a single nation, now made an equally 
Passionate attack on the notion of composite Indian nationalism. In a 
Speech at Lucknow on 28 December 1887, he remarked as follows: 


Now Supposed that all the English were to leave India — then who would be 
the rulers of India? Is it possible that under these cirucmstances two nations, 

Mohammedan and Hindu, could sit on the same throne and remain equal in 

Power? Most certainly not. It is necessary that one of them should conquer 

the other and thrust it down. To hope that both could remain equal is to 

desire the impossible and inconceivable [emphasis added].' 


en Sharp change in Syed Ahmed Khan’s position on the relationship 
upo a! religion and nationhood expressed the imperatives operating 
Pon the infant Muslim bourgeoisie. The bourgeoisie of north-west India 
nd ey emerged much later than the bourgeoisie operating in Bengal 
the -ombay, In the latter regions, because of their proximity to the sea, 
Cie pein of expansion of the colonial economy brought it to commer- 
al and industrial activity much earlier than in northern India, where the 
Production of cash crops remained the predominant function of the 
Colonia] economy. Consequently, the Muslim bourgeoisie which origin- 
oe in North-west India was much weaker than the Hindu bourgeoisie, 
Sup IN its Competitive struggle against the latter, it had to rely on the 
tee Of Muslim landlords and British authorities. Accordingly, as the 
capita s emerged to threaten the interests of British metropolitan 
Apa the weak Muslim fraction of the Indian bourgeoisie saw that'in 
Sing the Congress it could win concessions from the British. 
©°0n after the founding of the Congress, Syed Ahmed Khan organised 
intelle, anti-Congress organisation of Muslim landlords and bourgeois 
iq; tals, called the United Friends of India society. As Syed Ahmed 
wa, J! a letter to his English friend, Graham, the purpose of this society 
© combat the politics of the Congress.’ 
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As the Congress organisation was formed, the newly appointed Gov- 
ernor-General of India, Lord Dufferin, assisted by the British politician 
Allen Hume, discussed with British officials the chances of provoking 
anti-Congress disorders, in an attempt to undermine the nationalist 
movement.* 

Soon after the formation of the Congress, a Hindu movement against 
cow-slaughter, which provoked Hindu-Muslim riots, arose as part of a 
movement for the purity of Hinduism. The Congress then declared that it 
was _an all-India organisation representing both Hindus and Muslims. 
However, the Indian national bourgeoisie was not fully developed, since 
it had emerged within the highly restrictive structure of the dependent 
colonial economy. Its growth had not occurred in the context of an 
economic and cultural conflict with feudalism, as in the European case. 
Accordingly, the Indian national bourgeoisie had not transcended the 
religious elements in its culture to achieve a secular political language. It 
was therefore not in a position to oppose effectively the anti-cow- 
slaughter movement. This failure led Syed Ahmed to brand the Congress 
a Hindu organisation and to argue that the Congress’ notion of self-rule 
would result in Hindu dominance of India." ; 

As the Congress gained Organisational strength and enlarged its social 
base, its demand fora system of democratic representation of the Indian 
people began to press the British authorities. It was at this stage that 
Aligarh College began to play an active role against the Congress by 
posing the fact of different religious communities in India as an argument 


against a simple democratic representation, in which the Hindus would 
have been in the majority. 


The Nationalist Movement and the Communal Question: 1905-28 


The Indian national bourgeoisie, because of its low level of development, 
had not been able to achieve genuine secularism in its consciousness. 
was therefore susceptible to Hindu religious influence in both its politica 
language as well as occasionally its political choices. This was an 
‘mportant factor in fostering a sense of insecurity about Congress 
intentions among the Muslim fraction of the Indian bourgeoisie. , : 
cou avn : latively so much weaker than its Hindu 
nterpart that it felt obliged to conduct its rivalry by aligning itself wit 
es and Muslim landlords and by using an explicitly 
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accentuated. This sociological and psychological characteristic of the 
relations between the Hindu and Muslim fractions of the Indian 
bourgeoisie was reinforced by the political imperatives operating on the 
British colonial regime, which aimed at intensifying communal conflict as 
a device to weaken the nationalist movement. It is this particular 
Interplay of forces that explains the fact that at the high tide of the 
Nationalist movement, in 1905, we see the emergence of the Muslim 
eague as a separate political party of the Muslims. 

As the national liberation movement in India gathered momentum and 
mobilized the masses, three important developments took place: 1) the 
Partition of Bengal in 1905; 2) British support for the establishment of the 

uslim League in 1906, which at that stage explicitly called upon its 
Members for loyalty to the British; ’ and 3) the introduction of separate 
electorates in 1909. f i 

he real causes of the partition of Bengal were rooted in Hindu- 
Uslim communalism rather than in a desire to emancipate the poor of 
East Bengal. This was made clear during Lord Curzon’s tour of East 
engal, where he addressed an assemblage of Muslim landlords in Dacca 
and argued that the partition of Bengal would bring untold benefits to the 
uslims of Bengal. The partition of Bengal did indeed liberate many of 

e Muslim small landholders and poor peasants in East Bengal from the 
PPPression of Hindu landlords and money-lenders. However, the Muslim 
andlords in this region remained untouched. In fact, in order to quell 
fears of Muslim landlords of increased taxes in East Bengal, the British 
Authorities announced hastily that land taxation after partition would 
remain unchanged.* j 
ceni € growing communalism in India during the first decade of the 20th 
5 Ury Was not merely the result of British intrigue. The particular form 
Political Mobilisation conducted by the Congress also accentuated the 

Xisting distrust between the Hindu and Muslim communities. While the 
~Ongress was formally a secular organisation, in practice, its campaigns 
eg Political language were characterised by Hindu symbolism. During 

€ 1905-1] campaign against the partition of Bengal, the Congress could 
ave won the support of most Muslim landlords because few Muslims 
p PPorted the division of Bengal. Yet the Congress leaders alienated 
; Ri Muslim supporters by using Hindu anthems and Hindu symbols in 
, SIr mass campaigns. Many Muslim nationalists were outraged by this 

“8ery and left the movement. ke : 

tkady Muslim middle classes in the competition for jobs felt at a 

a antage vis-à-vis their Hindu counterparts. The Aligarh group, with 

Emar go of the British authorities, directed this tendency towards the 
issues T separate electorates and an intensification of the communal 
t atra he English principal of Aligarh College, Archibald, undertook 

ent aE for a Muslim delegation to see the Viceroy. In 1906 Archibald 
and z imla to meet the Viceroy’s secretary (Colonel Dunlop Smith) 
Scussed the address which the deputation was to hand to the 
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Viceroy. 

Archibald proposed that the deputation should reject the principle of 
election to legislative councils on the grounds that it would be detrimental 
to the Muslim minority’s interests. He suggested that nomination, Or 
representation on the basis of religion, should be demanded instead. 
Although the Muslim delegation that went to see the Viceroy did not 
carry Archibald’s idea of nomination as against representation, neverthe- 
less the key proposal of Archibald for representation on a religious basis 
was the central issue that the delegation discussed with the Viceroy. 
Further evidence of the British attempt at formenting Hindu-Muslim 
communal tension is proved by a private conversation between Mohsin ul 
Mulk, and the Viceroy, Lord Minto. The Viceroy emphasised that 
Muslim political activities should aim at achieving community represen- 
tation for Muslims in order to combat the political power of the Hindus; 
the Viceroy further pointed out that the British had high hopes for the 
loyalty of the Aligarh group.” 

The British policy of opposing the Hindu and Muslim communities 
finally found a formal expression in the Indian Councils Act of 1909, 
which brought about separate electorates for Hindus and Muslims. 


The Emergence of the Muslim League 


The efforts of the Muslim landlords and Muslim commercial interests tO 
form a separate Muslim political party intensified in an environment 
characterised by the Congress’ mass campaign for self-rule. This was 
increasingly couched in Hindu mythological images, thereby generating a 
growing concern among the bourgeoisie, landlords and middle class 
elements of the Muslim community. 
The first specific proposal for a Muslim political association was made 
by Nawab Salimullah of Dacca. He argued that such an association 
should support the British administration, combat the mounting influ- 
ence of the Congress and protect Muslim communal interests." ae 
essentials of Salimullah’s proposals were accepted at a subsequent Dace? 
meee of Muslim leaders, chaired by the well-known Aligarh figuri 

India Muslim Leagues named the new organisation the A 
he first conference of the All-India Muslim League opened in Karat 
Ee p ater 1907. The founding fathers of Te Muslim Lease 

Coal and ps Muslim groups of landlords and intellectuals fro™ : 
ae e United Provinces, Bengal and the Punjab. The up: 
aCe hee up among these founding fathers was the Aligarh orcad 
intellectual nawabs from established families WPO Jate! 


begun their careers in t i ivi ice) i 
supported Syed oes ce (Indian Civil Service) in the Tae 


hi 
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themselves to the Aligarh College. Included in the founders of the 
Muslim League were a few Muslim manufacturers, the most notable 
being Adamjee Pirbhai. The Aga Khan (elected the first president of the 
league), apart from being head of the Ismaili community, was closely 
connected to the Muslim manufacturers of Bombay. f 

The resolution in the Dacca Conference where the Muslim League was 
born defined the following goals: 


1) To promote among the Mussalmans of India feelings of loyalty to the 
British Government and to remove any misconception that may arise as to 
the intention of the government with regard to its measures. = 
2) To project and advance the political rights and interests ens ie me 
of India and to respectfully represent their needs and aspirations to the 
zovernme Pee 

3) ie the rise among the Mussalmans of India of any reang pi 
hostility towards other communities without prejudice to the other afore- 
mentioned objects of the League." 


Those few industrialists who had joined the Muslim L sague, ye 
Wanting to use the pressure of the League to win coiicesstani vio te 
ritish, also wanted the freedom to conduct business with the Hide u a 3 
arsi communities. These Muslim industrialists put pressure an ie 
Predominantly landlord leadership of the League to adopt oT rE 
antagonistic attitude towards the Congress. It was this influence : a 
p lustrialists that resulted in the League adopting the third point of non- 
Stility towards er communities. , o POR 
In 190810 = ae Sap Louse established its main pionnen aE 
l ese were headed by big landlords and conservative Mius T E 
şctuals closely associated with the landed elite. Thus, for Se ne 
Unjab League was led by Shah Din and Mian Mohammad Sha 1; Ne 
“st Bengal branch was headed by Nazimuddin and Nawab Salimullah. 
he uslim League leader from the United „Provinces was Rajah 
aushad Ali Khan (the biggest landlord of the region), and in south India 
es izam of of Hyderabad and other princes and landlords headed the 
hogue, Only in Bombay, Bihar and Madras was League leadership in 
ands of members of the bourgeoisie. , 

Y the eve of the First World War, big Muslim merchants had begun to 
at in industry. This generated a new dialectic of unity and rivalry 
tha veen the Hindu and Muslim fractions of the Indian bontgeoisie: on 
intep ® hand, the developing Muslim T fe pe oe an 
Reo} est in Strengthening and uniting the struggle o fhe In ian bour- 
= Sie against the colonial regime. and, on the other, as the Muslim 
With tee interests entered the domain of industry, their contention 

Fri e established Hindu industrialists ne ihes l 
and on grasped this dialectic before any of ti eae er cague leaders 
ed for a united action by the Congress and the League for a 


in 
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constitutional struggle for self-rule. Mohammad Ali Jinnah was a well- 
known Bombay lawyer. Gifted with an incisive intellect and fierce 
personal integrity, he was to emerge later as the Quaid-i-Azam — the 
charismatic leader of the Muslim community. With his vigorous constitu- 
tionalist approach to issues and liberal ideas, Jinnah was in his early 
political career ideally suited as the champion of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
During the period of the First World War, Jinnah. while still a member of 
the Congress, rose to become an influential leader of the Muslim League. 
Both the League and the Congress accepted his idea for a joint session of 
the two parties in Bombay in December 1915. During this session, while 
urging rapprochement with the Congress, Jinnah also proposed that the 
agreement provide for the principle of special Muslim representation In 
the legislative bodies. The latter device was used to incorporate within 
the agreement the tendency of rivalry with the Hindus that prevailed 
among the Muslim bourgeoisie and rising middle class. 

These efforts bore fruit in the Lucknow Pact of 1916, which was 
endorsed by the League and the Congress at their respective sessions. 
The pact envisaged that the two parties would jointly struggle to establish 
self-government bodies by direct elections on the territorial principle, 
while retaining the system of separate representation for about ten years. 

Between 1916 and 1920 there was a limited degree of co-operation 
between the Congress and the Muslim League. However, strains began 
to appear when during 1918-20 anti-British Muslim ‘ulamd mobilised 
Muslim masses for the Khilāfat Movement and Congress declared 
support for it. Jinnah and his group in the League disapproved of the 
Khilafat Movement on constitutional grounds. Matters came to a head 
when at the end of 1920 the Congress launched a mass civil disobedience 
movement, and Jinnah attacked the decision on tactical grounds. He 
stated in a letter to Mahatma Gandhi that he would not support it, 
because the movement put the masses in motion and thus would lead to 
chaos: ‘What the consequences of this may be, I shudder to eona 
plate.™ At the 1921 session of the Muslim League in Calcutta, Jinna 
argued that Gandhi’s way was the wrong way. ‘Mine is the right way ee 
declared. ‘The constitutional way is the right way.’ The opposing 
Positions adopted by Gandhi and Jinnah on the issue of the civil disobedi- 
ence movement partly reflected the opposing political styles of the tw° 
leaders: Gandhi’s flamboyant politics of the street as opposed to Jinnah’ 
constitutional style of the legislative assembly. In any case, following 
disagreement on the civil disobedience movement, Jinnah resigned from 
the Congress in 1921, and the lukewarm Congress-League cooperation 
begun with the Lucknow Pact in 1916 suffered a serious setback. h 

While the civil disobedience movement was in progress, the Moplar 
revolt broke out in 1921. This was essentially an uprising by the aa 
aa ee et the landlords. However, since the pes 
publicised it as a communel Hares mostly Hindus, the British pres 

munal Hindu-Muslim war. The British interpre 
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tion was questionable, since in many places poor Hindus joined the 
revolt. Kunna Ahmed Haji. a peasant chief, wrote to the Madras daily 
The Hindu rebutting charges of communalism and accusing the govern- 
Ment of attacking Hindu ‘temples to induce discord between the com- 
munities. The rebellion was crushed by the army, resulting in the killing 
of over 2,000 peasants." Neither the Congress nor the League raised a 
Voice in support of the peasants when they were being massacred by the 
British, 
During the period 1923-27 the frequency of communal riots between 
indus and Muslims increased alarmingly, resulting in 450 dead and 
thousands injured. To reduce the mounting communal tension, Gandhi 
and Muslim nationalists like Abul Kalam Azad initiated a move for a new 
National pact’ between the Congress and the Muslim League. Jinnah and 
the League responded favourably. nee 
In March 1927 at Delhi, there was a meeting of Muslim intellectuals 
Who favoured a united movement for home rule by the Congress and 
uslim League, During this meeting a press statement was issued by the 
Uslim intellectuals declaring that the principle of general elections to 
Central and provincial legislative bodies (as advocated by the Congress) 
Was acceptable on the following conditions: 1) the establishment of Sind 
À a separate province; 2) provincial self-government for NWFP and 
aluchistan on an equal footing with other provinces; 3) seats for 
uslims in the Punjab and Bengal provincial legislative bodies in 
Proportion to the Muslim population of these provinces; and 4) not less 
ân One-third of the seats for Muslims in the central legislatures. 
a Ms document, which became famous as the Delhi Manifesto, was 
nay wn up by Jinnah and Maulana Mohammad Ali and was the basis ofa 
W, albeit transient, understanding between the Muslim League and the 
a ngress, The League declared that it was prepared to disown the 
pe representation system on the terms set out in the manifesto, a 
T Sition it was to maintain until 1937. This was an important concession. 
fth Ongress in its Madras session the same year also detiaced approval 
© Delhi Manifesto and called for an all-parties conference to devise a 
W constitution. sso 
ae events appeared to indicate that a favourable situation for 
themso slim unity had arisen. Yet communal conflicts soon expressed 
indica ves in the relations between the Congress and the League, as 
See i earlier. The Congress, in spite of its secular ideology, was 
T % to Hindu communal influence in roA A and its 
onfere ne Political position adopted by the Congress at the All-Parties, 
fo i nce Was an important illustration of this fact. Under pressure 
the Co € right-wing Hindu religious party called the Hindu Mahasabha, 
Doing P8ress leadership in violation of its earlier stand rejected the basic 
D 


athe of the Delhi Manifesto. Jinnah urged that the basic demands of the 
ie anifesto be worked into the constitution being devised at the All- 
es Onference. However, his appeals were turned down by the All- 
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Parties Conference in both Lucknow (June 1928) and Calcutta 
(December 1928). Thoroughly disillusioned by the Congress, Jinnah 
declared after the abortive Calcutta conference: ‘This is the parting of the 
ways." History proved him right. S" 

After the failure of the attempts at League-Congress cooperation in 
1928, and with the onset of the world economic crisis (1929-33), the 
prospects of growth of the Muslim bourgeoisie in alliance with the Indian 
national bourgeoisie were severely constricted. There was a growing 
awareness among the leaders of the Muslim League that its political 
future lay across classes with all Muslims. This required an ambii ona 
political programme with a broad-based appeal. The first step towards 
this objective was the formulation of Jinnah’s fourteen points, after the 
All-Parties Muslim Conference in Delhi in January 1929. The crucial 
feature of these fourteen points (later submitted to the Round Tabie 
Conference in 1930) was the recognitition of the regional diversity B 
India and the need for provincial autonomy. Jinnah demanded a federa 
constitution with residuary powers vested in the provinces and a üniform 
measure of autonomy for all provinces. Jinnah also demanded puaran 
for the free development of the various national languages and e 
freedom of religion. The most important of the points affecting t 
interests of Muslims were as follows: 


1) The reservation of not less than one-third of the seats in the central and 
provincial cabinets for Muslims: r I the 
2) Granting Muslims an adequate share along with other Indians in al 
services of the state and local self-governing bodies; ; aah 
3) Solution of communal questions to be subject to an affirmative vote 
three-fourths of the community concerned; : the 
4) Establishment of Sind province, which was to be separated from 
Bombay presidency; 

5) Legislative bodies for NWFP and Baluchistan. 

slim 
Jinnah’s fourteen points won the support of almost all the musi 
political groups, including those which had taken part in the pr 
disobedience campaign. This constituted the first step in enlarging 
support of the Muslim League among all Muslims. 

When the British government announced the Communal Award í Ily 
the fundamentals of the new constitution, the Muslim League page 
Supported it. However, by the time the Government of India Act i 
Published in 1935 the campaign of the Congress against the Jing 
constitution had gained wide popularity among the masses, inclu at 
many Muslim peasants. Jinnah had the sagacity to recognise. |, 
“ontinued support for the constitution would preclude the possibilty s. 
ne Muslim League gaining a mass following among the wot 
ened ee Its April 1936 session at Bombay, the Musim note 
s S earlier position and refused to approve the const! 


and 
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1935. This was a turning point in the history of the Muslim League, for it 
represented a recognition by the Muslim League leadership of the need to 
gan the support of broad sections of the Muslims of India. 

The results of the 1937 elections showed that the Indian National 
Congress had emerged as an all-India organisation, capturing 716 out of 
1585 seats and qualifying to form ministries in six provinces." At the same 
time the Congress “claim that as a secular party it represented all 
communities was not borne out by the election results. For the Congress 
ailed to get a significant percentage of the Muslim vote — having won 
Only 26 out of a total 482 seats reserved for Muslims (i.e. 5.4%). While 
e Muslim League made a stronger showing compared to the Congress 
the Muslim reserved seats — winning 109 seats out of 482 (i.e. 23%) — 
i could not claim on the basis of 23% of the Muslim reserved seats to be 
fe representative of Indian Muslims." What was perhaps even more 

orrying for the Muslim League was that it was weakest in the Muslim 
majority provinces. For example, the League won only two seats in the 
Se (compared to the Unionists. who won 101 out of 167 provincial 
een ihly seats); in Sind and NWFP the Muslim League could not win 

a single seat. 
the he results of the 1937 elections brought home an important lesson to 
i Muslim elite which led the League: if the Muslim League were to 
bee with the British as a representative of Indian Muslims, then, an 
erucial e party organisation in at least the Muslim majority a ele of 
Political romance: Equally important was the need to articulate a new 
charge fom and new slogans which could mobilise the emotional 

cn a road sections of the Muslim masses. PAE T. 
at LA on. the elections the Muslim League, in Lees she ae session 

ion Was the adopted anew constitution. The hasis e on sie constitu- 
us i ob T wo-Nation Theory and the demand or autonomy of 
The new jority provinces within a fully independent Indian federation, 

Chie Constitution catered to poorer sections of Indian Muslims by 

ember. T membership to all Muslims regardless of class, reducing its 
re Uetion Np fee to a nominal two annas per month and envisaging a 

Orkers. in rent, relief from usury and a guaranteed minimum wage for 


in 


r em aadd ea the autonomy of ii Muslim raneal was prn 
nd simi X g for specifically Muslim chambers of commerce, industry 
Paign a neliae pie in the agriculture sector. The Muslim League 
Xpression ; focussing politics along the communal principle found 
At ig In the first session of the Sind branch of the Muslim Leagué. 
ion ot et (presided over by Jinnah) there was a demand for the 
The fe ndia into a federation of Hindu and Muslim states. 
Musli we constitution contributed to the increased influence of the 
SUPport cague among the Muslims of India. Another factor enhancing 
Muslim or the League among Muslims was the deterioration of Hindu- 
relations as the result of the mode of operation of the Congress 
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+ provincial ministries. The Congress ministries, while ignoring the de- 
mands of Muslims, claimed to represent the interests of Muslims as well 
as Hindus. It therefore recognised only Muslim members of Congress as 
representative of the Muslims. What outraged the religious feelings of the 
Muslims was that whereas legislation passed in provinces where Congress 
governments were in power permitted songs and dances in front of 
mosques, killing cows, which was against the religious beliefs of Hindus, 
was made a criminal offence. The suspicion among Muslims that the 
Congress had a Hindu communal orientation was given further weight by 
the fact that Bande Matram, a patriotic hymn expressed in Hindu images, 
was declared the national anthem. The Congress stand on the language 
issue also incensed many Muslim intellectuals. Hindi was made compul- 
sory in schools while the Congress refused to introduce the Urdu 
language and Arabic and Persian literature even in regions where the 
traditional Muslim community regarded these as the basis of Muslim 
education. 

This susceptibility of the Congress to Hindu communal influence, 
together with the appeal to Muslim communalist sentiment by the 
political campaign of the League, intensified the polarisation between the 
Hindu and Muslim communities. By the time of the Second World War, 
the earlier demand of Muslim leaders for autonomy of Muslim majority 
provinces within an Indian federation began to be replaced by the 
demand for secession of these provinces. The Working Committee of the 
Muslim League, in the session of 17-18 September 1938, rejected the 
federal objective on grounds that such a federation would ‘necessarily 
result in a majority community rule’ and argued that this was totally 
unacceptable in a country ‘which is composed of various nationalities ane 
does not constitute a national state’.”” é 

In December 1939 with the resignation of Congress ministries 1" 
NWFP, Sind and Assam, followed by anti-Congress riots in many 
provinces, communal passions rose to a new pitch. As the momentum o 
communal conflict built up, the Muslim League at its Lahore session on 
20-23 March 1940 made a historic declaration. It was proclaimed that the 
Indian Muslims sought the division of India on religious principles an 
the establishment of a Muslim state called Pakistan." Subsequently- 
between 1940 and 1946, the Muslim League in its negotiations with the 
Congress and the British authorities kept open the option of a number ° 

solutions short of the outright partition of India. However, by 1946 4 
other options were closed, and Pakistan came into being as an indepen” 
dent state on 14 August 1947. 

As Imran Ali in a well-documented paper on the decade 1937-47 has 


argued, the growth of mass popularity of the League in this perio’ Tim 


associated with the growth of tension between the Hindu and 


ce D F non- 

anes However, on the regional level,‘ . . . the role of oo 

en factors such as class, the existing power structure - - - ihe 
cine rivalries can by no means be discounted’. In the Punjab: 
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emergence of the League as a major political force involved not only an 
exercise in the use of popular politics, but also an accommodation with 
the Punjab National Unionist Party — the party of the big feudal 
landlords of the Punjab. An important factor in the victory of the Muslim 
~fague in the 1946 election was that by then, through a combination of 
intimidation and conciliation, the Muslim League had won over from the 
Monist Party the most powerful of the Muslim feudal landlords of the 
Unjab." In the vital months that followed the 1946 election up to 
August 1947, the Muslim League and the Pakistan Movement were 
Controlled mainly by the Punjabi feudal elite.” This phenomenon led to 
the dominance of Pakistan’s power structure by the landlords of the 
wnjab during the post-Partition era. M. 
„thas been seen that the vicissitudes of Jinnah’s attempts at achieving 
-ndu-Muslim unity (1909-28) expressed the contradictions of an emerg- 
ng Muslim bourgeoisie, which was competing for a market against an 
&stablished Hindu bourgeoisie. These contradictions became antagoni- 
Stic because they occurred in a situation where the economic space for 
aprh Was severely restricted by the economic structure of a colonial 
“gime and the predominance of metropolitan capital. What gave these 
g nomic contradictions between two fractions of an embryonic class an 
‘Plosive Political potential was a deep-rooted tension between the 
eke and Muslim communities, which had ebbed and flowed with E 
`e and fall of the Mughul empire. The process of the development o 
vate structures and ruling ideologies in India had not succeeded in 
“ating the institutions ‘within which diverse communities of the 
Continent could evolve a fundamentally unified identity. 


The ira 
e Military-Bureaucratic Oligarchy 


si, Predominant position of the bureaucracy and ie be a a the 
of ont Of state power in the newly formed country eae a em 
Leap reedom struggle on the one hand and the narre pit se sets im 
consi On the other. Since the freedom struggle was essentially a 
large tional one, the state apparatus of the colonial regime remained 
ay intact at the time of independence. The bureaucracy and the 
emes Which constituted the ‘steel frame’ of the raj, continued after the 
Polite nce of Pakistan to determine the parameters within which 
bur, cal and economic changes were to occur. The predominance of the 
also aucracy and military in the exercise of state power in Pakistan was 
Leaps tO the fact that, unlike the Indian National Congress, the Muslim 

We More a movement than a political party. During the Pakistan 
terms apt it had not been able to institutionalise its popular support in 
the Sa, “Stable party structure, a manifesto based on mass support for 
CUlty ution of Pakistan’s economic and political problems and a political 
Bover Which could ensure the primacy of representative political 
ents in the stucture of state power. The dominance of the 
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Muslim League by retrogressive landlords hag tal Sheets pes 
ability to create, in the se Pe paaheal framework wi 
ar aspirations cou E€ reg Ra nae ih cnt 
BS dhe te of independence, the principle protagonists in the ERT 
of state power were the bureaucracy, the military, the big landlords an 
the nascent bourgeoisie. Hamza Alavi in a seminal paper has argued that 
because of colonial development the institutions of the army and the 
bureaucracy are ‘overdeveloped’ relative to the ruling classes (the 
landlords and the bourgeoisie) > Accordingly, the military-bureaucratic 
oligarchy has ‘relative autonomy’ within the state and is able to intervene 
_ and mediate whenever the rivalry between the ruling classes becomes sO 
intense that it threatens the framework within which rivalry is conducted. 
Having restored the framework Within which the ruling classes pursue 
their interests, Alavi suggests that the military-bureaucratic oligarchy 
duct of political affairs. r 
isation of the function of the military-bureaucratic 
e been relevant during the 1950s and 1960s. but F 
would need to be modified in order to explain the contemporary crisis 0 
the state. The reason is that important changes‘have occurred since the 


1960s within the military-bureaucratic oligarchy and in its relationship 
with civil society, 


The militar 
monolith but 


Alavi’s character 
oligarchy may hav 


y-bureaucratic oligarchy in P 
an institution w 


ions society were subject to change in the process of economic 
and social development, Thus 


tudes of professionalism e armed forces from 
the daily conduct of civil aff 


the class origins of the 
ideological factionalism in terms of a fu 
the one hand and a liberal left-wing eth 


Pposing ideological trenas 
an institution and thus as 
my’. To the extent that the military wot 
Politicised by Opposing political forces Operating outside it, the ability 
the ‘military-bureaucratic oligarchy’ to ‘mediate’ between these oppos 
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Political forces was undermined. Moreover the task of mediation was also 
made increasingly difficult as the regional question gained importance of 
Pakistan, and the military began to be seen as the representative of the 
interests of the ruling elite of the Punjab by the people of the other 
Provinces of Pakistan. It is in the context of the change in the social 


composition of the armed forces and its increasing penetration by 


Political forces operating in the country that Alavi's theory of the ‘relative 
autonomy of the military-bureaucratic oligarchy’ needs to be modified. 

n any case, the issue of whether this institution was ever ‘relatively 
autonomous’ also merits re-examination. Even if the military-bureau- 
cratic oligarchy was ‘relatively autonomous’ during the 1950s v i-vis the 
indigenous ruling classes, it could be argued that it was never autonomous 
vis the interests of metropolitan capital. 

n Pakistan, the military and the bureaucracy assumed control of state 
Power soon after independence. Such dominance of the military-bureau- 
cratic oligarchy was derived from the structure of state power itself; 
Moreover, political institutions and the forms of mobilising political 
Power were not developed enough to ensure the dominance of the 
Popular will, In contrast to the political institutions, the military- 

Ureaucratic oligarchy which Pakistan inherited from the colonial state 
Was highly developed, and after independence it began to reign supreme. 

Ohammad Ali Jinnah, the first Governor-General of Pakistan, was a 
'an with a towering personality and a democratic vision. However, at me 
"tle of independence he was too ill to wield effective gate Oe ta 
eh He was therefore unable to establish an institutiona a ns 
the Sen which the military and the bureaucracy could be subor sit > 
Pa Potica proces: He was a ea during most of the first yee 

>an and died in September 1940. i 
ee Minister Liaqat Ali Khan, Jinnah’s trusted assistant, a 
„ative and imagination to control the affairs of state effectively atter 
‘nnah’s death. The provincial assemblies were elected on the basis of a 
Mited franchise extended to only 15% of the populace. Consequently, 
aw bers of these assemblies and the cabinets which oe et 
thts of their isolation from the masses. They ag ese agatl 
in thanents of the military-bureaucratic oligarchy. T! pt J ena 
Mon vents of 1953. In April 1953, the Governor- anh a 
es ammad, who was an old bureaucrat, dismissed the azimu in 
cong Pent even though the Constituent Assembly had given it a vote of 
tha adence, Soon after the dismissal of the Nazimuddin government by 
Overnor-General, the Constituent Assembly met again and passed 
er vote of confidence — this time in favour of the new prime 
Fik ter, Mohammad Ali Bogra, who had been nominated to that office 
new © Governor-General. Not only did the Governor-General appoint a 
tage TE minister, but he also nominated ministers and assigned them 
and Tespective portfolois. Thus, state power effectively passed into the 
S of the Governor-General. The function of the Constituent 
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ions of the 
amo actions of t 

s reduced merely to rubber-stamping sae whom he 
Seats: Gl and the military-bureaucratic i in the relative 
“Dp ett ae the years there have been some a = Seema 
represente aisd by each partner, but what has en bureaucrat 

adi s in the military- 

es ie between these partners in t 
mentarity be 
oligarchy. 


The Sociology of the Officer Corps 


> : ited from the 
Indian officers in the British Indian ee, Ge ea. AS 
landowning class, though not necessarily omenie 
MacMunn suggests, ‘the staunch old Indian yeoman y eh landowner 
Indian commissioned ranks via the rank and file of ni a a 
_ of lesser class made the Indian officer as we know SUN x have further 
f In the post-Partition period in Pakistan, two PERE io the Ayub 
integrated the officer corps into the propertied et Ya hasereated A 
era, the policy of giving land grants to senior army offic ee from large 
landed elite among even those officers who did not cc this date, with 
landowning families, This phenomenon has continued fe cod in urban 
the addition that now many officers are being grante a ortunities 
my officers have been provided with opp sre given 
or industrial elite, A number of officers haem for 
prestigious places on boards of companies after retirement, Eperaus 
credits were arranged to help set up pros] soint= 
tendency has appreciably intensified. The on the 
s as chairmen of many public corporations men 
(Water and Power ec the 
_ Authority) and the NLC (National Logistics Cell) has merean rivate 
ili i acts to officers operating P army 
influential section of Aosines! 
( W closely integrated with the landed and bus 
classes of Pakistan. 
According to Stephen Philli 
generations in the Pakist 
Pre-1947; 2) the ʻA 


Ps Cohen, there h 
an officer corps:” 
merican’ generation: 19 
date. It mus 
generation, through 
promotion and daily social life o 


The British-trained officers who entered t 
of Partition consisted isti 


during the 1939-45 war 
Indian Army during : 
Sandhurst (e.g. Ayub an Military Academy a 
Dun (e.g. Mohammad Musa). The third group of officers (the 


i trainin enhet © 
eived their training ei Dehra 
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Emergency Commissioned Officers) joined the British Indian Army 
during the Second World War (e.g. Mohammad Zia ul Haq). All the 
Prewar officers have now retired, and only a few who entered during the 
Second World War remain in the Pakistan Army today. However, the 
older officers left a permanent impact on the culture and attitude of the 
Officer corps, for they had organised the main training and educational 
establishments after Partition and served as a model for the younger 
Officers. i 
Officers who joined the British Indian Army on regular commissions 
fore World War II were carefully selected from prestigious or upper- 
class families. A few were included from the ranks and were generally the 
Sons of JCOs (Junior Commissioned Officers) who had distinguished 
| themselves in service. However, the same rigorous criteria of selection 
did not apply to officers who had joined during the war through the 
Mergency Commissioned Officers’ scheme. The official British analysis 
regarding such officers was that they were on the whole inferior to both 
regular Indian Commissioned Officers and their British Emergency 
OMmissioned Officer equivalents.* . De 
part from the differing professional and attitudinal characteristics of 
the officers who originated in the British Indian Army, there was another 
Mportant sociological characteristic. About 12% of the Muslim officers 
D the British Indian Army were not from areas that later constituted 
akistan, Many Muslim officers from Delhi, UP (United Provinces), 
astern Punjab and Central Provinces constituted an important section 
she Senior ranks of the Pakistan army until recently. The aoe of these 
'Cers constitute an important fraction of the current officer corps. 
ese officers exercised the option of migrating from their home towns in 
Ndia and are especially charged with a sense of communal feeling against 
exa adus and a sense of mission about living in an islamie T FoR 
inten one of the most senior officers of the Pakistan Army stated in an 
"View with Cohen: 


Tama pure Rajput; my family has been Muslim for only two or three 
8enerations, But I felt that India had to be divided, and told Messervey (the 
"st Commander of the Pakistan Army) that I would rather live in a small 
Country as a free man than asa sweeper ina large country... I did not want to 


See . . N 
Se my children serve under Hindus.” 


another senior officer who was a lieutenant colonel in 1946, and who 
opp, chose to leave his home for Pakistan, saw the new state as an 
Portunity to build a society according to Islamic values: 


I basically belong to India, Lucknow; all the people who belong to this part of 
the worlq (Pakistan), they came here automatically. We had the choice or 
OPtion: but I think more than anything else it was a desire to have a homeland 


°! Your own where you could model it according to your own ideology, your 
Own genius," 
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A s the Americanisation o = Americani MNA 

uoportagtnyas ti It of two aspects of the An Te 

ntially as the result o y gato Sel 

i D Kandréd: of Pakistan Army olre via culated 

US for speciali ining; the mental attitudes the < herd 
ecialised training; the me Ituves Ta ted were th 

F ee period and the ideological perspective eu a eteni 

diffused Mirun thenäfficer SEPE a DEI Fe AET Pakistan; 

- motivation programme was mounted by US Army se iceetinectoratt 
this was done by creating a separate cell in the ee officer corps. 

and involved systematic indoctrination of the Pa na nf ihe Amer cai 

Evidence of the extensive organisational changes a 


sate of 
i i g se associate O 
isation of the Pakistan Army’s ethos is provided by a close 
former President Ayub Khan: 


gh 
ər armies went throug 
The changes brought about in this army — few ee aa schools, the 
such extensive tremendous changes. The field es affected 
centres and even GHQ — everything was changed. The An 


‘ners 
. ods of our office 
everything — the scales were completely different, hundreds of 
went to America, and we had new st 


andards of comparison." 
i icers of the 
The profound effect which the training of Pakistan army Se aie 
US had on their minds can be judged by the views of a young 
colonel ypo was trained with the US Special Forces: 


J idn’t you know WE 
-.. We were friends. I made many friends in the U.S. Didn’t yo spendable 
4 were the best friends and allies you had in the area, the only dep 
P. one? Why don’t you realize th 
p 
4 


ike, We 
: th alike, 
at? Our two countries are so much 4 


think alike, we like the same things . . 
by 


tance to hol 
- there could be a new alliance to 
back the Russians.” 


a 


| ; : >] at the 

hg Perhaps the most effective penetration by US Army personeli ie 
i eological level was done by means of the motivation prog Direc- 
g eS by a special cell in the Inter-Services Public Relations 


The USIS extended itso d in the 
(later Troop Information) Program. A separate cell was create 
(Pakistan) Inter-Servic 


-R. toa higher 
-Itformed an integral pa 
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Pakistan military establishment by US military personnel reached a stage 
where the very national image of the armed forces was affected: 


The American military presence somewhat compromised the purely national 
image of the armed forces . . . It seemed as if there were two military 
establishments in one country: one national, the other foreign.“ 


_ The foregoing analysis has indicated that close organisational and 
ideological links between the Pakistan and US military establishments 
developed during the period 1953-65. Thus, in the very period in which 
the military-bureaucratic oligarchy could be regarded as being ‘relatively 
autonomous’ from the domestic ruling classes, we find that it had close 
Structural connections with the institutions of metropolitan capital. 
The important characteristics of officers who have joined the Pakistan 
Army in the last fifteen years are as follows: 1) they are drawn much more 
rom the middle classes than the landowning classes as in earlier years; 
and 2) they have been subjected the least to direct foreign professional 
influence and are the products of the purely domestic educational system. 
Many such officers who joined in about 1971 are now majors or 
Colonels. As Eqbal Ahmed has suggested, this generation of officers with 
Petit bourgeois social origins and a purely indigenous specialisation is 
ighly susceptible to the fascist ideology of the Jama'at-i-Islami.* This 
tendency may be further reinforced by two factors: 1) the active attempt 
made by the Jamd’at-i-Islami to penetrate the officer corps with its own 
trained cadres on the one hand and to distribute its literature in the 
q taty establishment on the other; and 2) the new programme of 
nding combat officers to universities in Pakistan has subjected many 
~ acers to more systematic indoctrination by the Jama’at, which domin- 
ates some of the important universities of the country. 


Politicisation of the Military 


During the period after 1971 not only was the officer corps subjected to 
o pe ctrination of the Jama'at-i-Islami but officers were also exposed 
Office OPulist rhetoric of the Pakistan People’s Party. Many young 
€rs with a social conscience who were worried about the economic 
©Privation of the masses and the crisis of the state saw in Bhutto the 
faa inger of a strong new Pakistan. The nationalisation of some big 
ttia S the melodramatic handcuffing of some of the biggest indus- 
e and the radical rhetoric against feudalism had an impact on not 
y the middle peasants and urban professional classes but also the new 
imo ation of army officers who originated from these classes. That the 
Re? brass itself is aware and concerned about the influence of the 
tore © phenomenon of the minds of army officers is indicated by a 
Yer’ issued to all units by General Headquarters, Military Intelligence 
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Directorate, Rawalpindi in 1978-9: ‘God will provide men to the army 
‘who have strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and n y omna» Bai 
There is an implicit reference to the just-executed Prime Minister Bhu 
‘men who can stand before a demagogue and damn his treacherous 
flatteries without winking.’ : nae 
It appears that perhaps the fundamental feature of the EA BEN 
generation’ of officers is that they were politicised from both the left an 
the right wing of the political forces in civil society. This suggests that 
underlying the strict discipline there may be potential or actual faction- 
alism among the officers, which may manifest itself if the armed forces as 
„an institution are used to crush a popular political movement in Pakistan. 
To the extent that politicisation of the officer corps has occurred, the 
military may have lost the ‘relative autonomy’ which Alavi regards as the 
basis of its ability to mediate between opposing political forces. In fact it 
can be argued that the politicis 
ability to mediate between o 
the nature of P. 


: ai ‘neutrality’ and 
asisof which it is supposed to mediate between 


e US military establish- 
sue of ‘relative autonomy’, 


igarchy mediated the conflicts between the 
f ; » Was conditioned by the long-term interests © 
metropolitan capital. 
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Contradictions and the Nature of Economic Growth 


The ruling classes at the dawn of independence consisted of an alliance 
between the landlords and nascent industrial bourgeoisie backed by the 
military-bureaucratic oligarchy. The nature of the ruling elite condi- 
tioned the form of the economic growth process. However, the latter 
Process itself generated powerful contradictions that in turn influenced 
the form in which state power was exercised. To comprehend the factors 
that have led to the recent crisis of the state in Pakistan, it is necessary to 
examine the principal elements of the growth strategy that was devised by 
the capitalist-landlord elite. It will also be necessary to analyse the 
Consequences of the growth process in terms of the major contradictions 
lt generated and the conditions for the emergence of the Pakistan 
Cople’s Party. The changing class composition of the PPP after it came 
to power as well as the economic and social conditions underlying the 
anti-PPP movement also require close examination. 
The basic objective of the planning strategy during the decade of the 
4 Os was to achieve a high growth rate of gross national product (GNP) 
Within the framework of private enterprise. The investment targets were 
to be achieved on the basis of the doctrine of ‘functional inequality’. This 
pet deliberately transferring income from the poorer sections of 
Society, who were thought to have a low marginal rate of savings, to the 
'gh income groups, who were expected to have a high marginal rate of 
Savings." It was thought that by thus concentrating income in the hands of 
thine the total domestic savings, and hence the level of investment, 
savin De raised.” It was argued that in the initial period, when domestic 
attuah odbe low, the gap between the target level of investment and 
was h Omestic savings would be filled by a large inflow of foreign aid. It 
Ought that as growth proceeded and income was transferred from 
her ie the rich, domestic savings would rise, until by the end of the 
i ae in 1985, the country would become independent of 
aid.» 
acting the decade of the 1960s, the above strategy was put into 
Was ice, and at a superficial level at least, in terms of its growth targets, it 
any, uccessful. For example, the growth rate of GNP was 5.5% per 
> Manufacturing output increased by an average annual raig of 
annum Pi with large-scale manufacturing increasing at over 10% per 
thet he elite farmer strategy of concentrating new agricultural inputs 
ands of rich farmers also bore fruit by generating a growth rate in 
utal output of 3.2% per annum (compared to less than 1.5% in 
ee decade). However, this impressive performance in terms of 
euas on rates was accompanied by an economy which became 
Count; y and financially so dependent on the advanced capitalist 
Apa it E that the very sovereignty of the state began to be undermined. 
in Tom this, the nature of the growth process generated such acute 


€i r . . 
Walities between regions that the internal cohesion of society began to 
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iously eroded. ; ES 
ae bie growth process in Pakistan generated four eager 
contradictions: 1) a dependent economic structure and the resu tan my 
degree of dependence on foreign aid; 2) an acute apie aie 

economic power in the hands of 43 families and the resultant gulf betw “ 
the rich and the poor in urban areas; 3) a growing economic a 
between regions; and 4) a polarisation of classes in the rural sector and 2 
rapid increase in landlessness. SO MON 
Underlying the apparently impressive figures of the growth of mar 
factured output (10% per annum in the large-scale manufacturing so 
was an inefficient and lop-sided industrial structure. Growth . 
concentrated not in heavy industries which could import self-reliance : 
the economy but rather in consumer goods produced with — 
machines. Thus, by 1970-71, cotton textiles alone accounted for as much 


as 48% of value-added in industry, while basic industries such as basic 
metals and electrical and t 


of the value-added in man 


; protection and support given b 


bled manufacturers to export goods at an 
e oller earned. In some cases, goods were 
profitably exported at dollar pri 


3 ces which were less than the dollar value 
of the raw materials embodied in the goods.” 


elop a heavy industrial base and the emphasis 
on import-dependent co s, the structure of 


econ r dence on foreign aid, The policy of distribu 
ing income in favour of the industrialists succeeded, but the assumptlo 
that this would raise domesti time failed to materialise- 
of the resources annually 
to the urban industria ee 
; nS S Went into increased urbé 
= consumption." Far from raising the domestic Savings rate to the target 
level of 25% of GNP, th ings rate never rose above 12% Of 


growing dependence on 
Pakistan figures, foreign 
1950-55 to $2701 million i 
volume of aid was accompa 
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tion of aid from grants to loans so that whereas ‘grant and grant-type’ 
assistance constituted 73% of total aid received during 1950-55, this type 
of assistance declined to 9% by 1965-70. Thus not only had the volume of 
aid increased dramatically but also the terms on which it was received had 
become increasingly harder. The result was that debt servicing alone by 
the end of the 1960s constituted a crippling burden. While debt servicing 
as a proportion of export earnings was 4.2% in 1960-61, by 1971-72 it had 
nh 34.5%. Clearly, such a magnitude of export earnings could not 
Spent on debt servicing if vital food and industrial inputs were to be 
maintained. Thus, by the end of the 1960s, economic survival began to 
le on getting more aid to pay back past debts. This pattern of aid 
fe Pendence continues to this day. In 1981, for example, 66% of gross aid 
ceived was returned as payment for debt servicing charges on past debt; 
reign aid financed 37% of gross domestic investment in 1981. What is 
eens even more significant is that the conditionality clauses of ‘foreign 
Specify in great detail the economic policy that the government of 
oe required to follow." Aid-giving agencies, for example, specify 
method rom the price of gas and fertiliser to the import policy, from the 
govern of administering the railways to the allocations to be made by the 
tment in each sector of the economy. These increasingly compre- 
etal macro-economic policy packages accompanying foreign aid 
‘ously erode the sovereignty of Pakistan’s economic decision-making. 
during Process of economic growth upon which Pakistan omlase 
ii ae the 1960s was designed to concentrate incomes in the hands of the 
not oo elte on the one hand and the big landowners on the other It E 
fimiles ene therefore that by the end of the 1960s a small group a 
mat interlocking directorates dominated industry, bank 
manufac, in Pakistan. Thus 43 families represented 16.8% af a 
of value wae assets (including foreign and government assets). lni terms 
origin, a ded, 46% of the value added in all large-scale manufacturing 
ated in firms controlled by 43 families.“ 
in a aking the degree of concentration was even greater than in 
om TY. For example, seven family banks constituted 91.6% of private 
al deposits and 84.4% of earning assets. Furthermore, there is 
com nes to show that the family banks tended to favour industrial 
"nll Controlled by the same families in the provision of loans. State 
banks qp Pilation of balance sheets of listed companies indicates which 
y idu ese companies dealt with. In virtually all cases, banks controlled 
with b strial families were one of the two to four banks that were dealt 
The the industries controlled by the same industrial families." 
a hig ‘surance industry, although smaller in size than banking, also had 


contro eee of concentration of ownership. The 43 industrial families 
t 5 


Nese ee 75.6% of assets in Pakistani insurance firms. The portfolios of 
in itl ee family-controlled insurance companies tended to favour 
n iin companies owned by the same group. The insurance company 

nts were used for providing a ready market for the shares of the 
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families’ industrial ib seem whenever they wished to sell shares 
ithe ing the share price. , p 
e aA familicvond entrepreneurs were a fairly doent 
roup. Not only did many of them have caste and kinship ee 
thers of the families tended to sit on each other s boards of tes 
About one-third of the seats on the boards of directors of 2o ‘lies 
controlled by the 43 families were occupied by members of other families 
ithin the 43. . e: 
VA only were the 43 families dominating industry, insurances ani 
banking, but they also had considerable power over government aen 
sanctioning industrial projects. For example PICIC (Pakistan In . ie 
Credit and Investment Corporation) was the agency responsib 3 a 
sanctioning large-scale industrial projects. Out of the 21 daa 3 
PICIC, seven were from the 43 industrial families. Itis not surprising ah 
that the 43 leading industrial families were actively involved ss 
influential in the administrative institutions that directly affected thei 
economic interests. Jean 
During the process of rapid economic growth of the 1960s whi or 
exclusive and highly monopolistic class was amassing wealth, = 
majority of Pakistan’s population was suffering an absolute decline in its 


living standards. For example, the per capita consumption of foodgrain o 
the poorest 60% of Pakistan’s urban population declined from an index 0 
100 in 1963-64 to 96.1 in 1969-70. 

= Same period in the case of the p i 
their case, per capita consumption of foodgrain declined from an index © 

-100 in 1963-64 to only 91 in 1969- 


= real wages in industr 


ages in industry declined by 25%.“ S. M 
for the ILO, has estimated that in 1971-72 


S so acute that 82% of rural households 
ein hot afford to provide even 2100 calories per day per family 
er head are regarded as the minumum for 

a healthy active life.) 
n an economy where investment t 


2 ivate 
e akes place on the basis of pivem 
_ Profitability alone, there would be a cumulative tendency for ingestion 

to be concentrated in the relatively developed regions. Consequently: 
regional economic di iti 


. z 5 in 
would tend to widen over time. This is 
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Revolution’. Since the yield increase associated with the adoption of 
high-yield varieties of foodgrain required irrigation, and since the Punjab 
and Sind had a relatively larger proportion of their area under irrigation, 
they experienced much faster growth in their incomes, compared to 
Baluchistan and NWFP.” 

In a situation where each of the provinces of Pakistan had a distinct 
culture and language, the systematic growth of regional disparities within 
the framework of the market mechanism created acute political tensions. 
Defusing these tensions required a genuinely federal democratic struc- 
ture with decentralisation of political power at the provincial level. Only 
Such a polity and large federal expenditures for the development of 
underdeveloped regions could ensure the unity of the country. In the 
absence of such a polity, the growing economic disparities between 
ee created explosive political tensions. f 
ing he failure to conduct an effective land reform in Pakistan has resulted 
| @ continued concentration of landownership in the hands of a few big 
andlords,® Thus, in 1972, 30% of total farm area was owned by large 
padowners (owning 150 acres and above). The overall picture of 
eens agrarian structure has been that these large landowners have 
ee out most of their land to small and medium-sized tenants (i.e. 

ants operating below 25 acres). In such a situation, when ‘Green 
‘evolution’ technology became available in the late 1960s, the large 
andowners found it profitable to resume some of their rented-out land 
inve cultivation on large farms using hired labour and capital 

n nent, It is this process of the development of capitalist farming 

ka generated new and potentially explosive contradictions in 
ig Stan’s rural society. These contradictions have resulted from the 
y unequal distribution of landownership. 3 
adopted the period when high-yield varieties of foodgrain were ia 
a Be there was a rapid introduction of tractors. The number o 
tors increased from 2000 in 1959 to 18,909 in 1968." By 1975 there were 

714 tractors with an additional 76,000 tractors being imported 

“tween 1976 to 1981.* What is significant is that most of these tractors 
wre large-sized in a country where 60% of the farms are below 25 acres. 
landon Portant reason why large tractors were introduced was that large 
entaner, responding to the new profit opportunities, began to TSS 

Š coal land for self-cultivation on large farms. Given the difficulty of 
imperf ë a large number of labourers during the peak season in an 
Performa labour market and supervising labourers to ensure satisfactory 

ou nance, the large farmers found it convenient to mechanise even 

gh there is no labour shortage in an absolute sense. 
th Olarisation has occurred in the size distribution of farms, especially in 
ieren o i.e., the percentage share of large and small farms is 
acres) a while the percentage share of 2s ge ae farms (eight to 25 
andoy eclining.” This polarisation 1$ essentially the result of large 
Wners resuming their rented-out land for self-cultivation on large 
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f ai 
i eatest impact on medium-size 
tion has had the greatest impac 

farms. The land resump 

tenants. 


SS ME ssness has 
Along with polarisation in the rural class structure, landless 


at the poor peasant, in order E aed 
d pesticides and to market his ou pas 
of the landlord. Thus, as the mpue 
monetized and insofar as access tO 


al 
ip is highly unequal, and where the feuda 
power of the landlords is int 


f the 
act and, because of the nature of t 
Prevailing political system, is being further consolidated. 


Pak P State 
Class Composition of the Pa istan eople’s Party and the ta 
Apparatus. 


from the manifesto, which 
monopoly capitalism. The same stratum also 
a propaganda machine suited to the manife 
‘revolutionary’ programme, thereby getting 
workers and poor peasantry. 

This radical stratum was, how 
and had differing political obj 
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different factions of the radical petite bourgeoisie to constitute them- 
Selves into a single bloc within the PPP facilitated the purges that came 
after 1972. j 
By 1972 Bhutto had consolidated his power and began to shift the 
balance of class forces within the PPP in favour of the landlord group. 
This shift was not accidental, not was it a personal betrayal of the radicals 
on Bhutto’s part as it was subjectively experienced by the party cadres. 
hanges in the internal class composition of the PPP were objectively 
determined by the changed position of the PPP in relation to the state. In 
the pre-election period the dominance of the radical petite bourgeoisie 
and its radical rhetoric were necessary if the PPP was to get a mass base 
for an election victory. 
After the elections. Bhutto realised that if the socialist rhetoric of the 
left wing of the PPP was to be implemented, it could not be done through 
€ existing state apparatus. It would involve institutionalising party links 
With the working class and the peasantry by building grass-roots 
Organisations. This would soon generate a working-class leadership 
Which would not only threaten his own position within the party but 
Would also unleash a momentum of class conflict that would place the 
P on a collision course with the military and the bureaucracy. Given 
hutto’s own commitment to seek social democratic reforms within the 
ramework of the state as constituted at the time, he was unwilling to take 
4 path that would lead to a confrontation with the state apparatus. 
Onsequently the socialist rhetoric of the PPP had to be toned down, its 
radical petty bourgeois elements quietened or purged from the party, 
e rudimentary organisational links with the working class and poor 
Peasants broken and the landlord elements of the PPP firmly established 
aS the dominant element within the party. 
he decision to purge the radical elements within the PPP and to 
arate it structurally from its worker-peasant base meant that Bhutto 
ad to rely on the bourgeois state apparatus to respond to the political 
5 allenges emanating from three directions: first, the intensification of 
© nationalist struggle in Baluchistan; second, the growing militancy of 
e working class in the Punjab and Sind; and finally, those parties 
"presenting the industrial bourgeoisie. ” ae 
€ strategy of selective repression of the political opposition neces- 
tbe ed changes in the state apparatus so as to make it more effective as a 
ana Instrument. Bhutto brought about three types of changes. 1) He 
ao ea and strengthened the internal gon services and formed 
Sree Military organisation called the Fe ae Security Force, 
ree eon initially of 10,000 men. Tip g a y a political police 
öre TaS directly to the Pani i mner e n attempt was made 
Brace € power and autonomy of the elite (Central Services of 
Istan) cadre of the bureaucracy. This was done first by purging 1300 
‘cers on grounds of misuse of power and filling their vacancies by pro- 
men. Second, a new system of lateral entry was instituted. Through 
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this, direct appointments at all levels of the administrative services were 
made on recommendation from the PPP leadership. By thus short- 
circuiting the hierarchy of the CSP and penetrating it with officers who 
were loyal to the PPP, large sections of the bureaucracy were politicised 
and made more amenable for use by the PPP. 3) In the armed forces, 
Bhutto conducted two purges in quick succession. He first discarded the 
five top generals who had dominated the government before and during 
the Bangladesh crisis, and second, he ousted those commanders like 
Lieutenant-General Gul Hassan Khan and Air Marshal Rahim Khan who 
had been instrumental in the transfer of power to Bhutto himself. Thus 
enemies and benefactors alike were removed on grounds that they had 
Bonapartist tendencies. The new chief of the army staff was Tikka Khan, 
who was succeeded by Zia ul Haq, whom Bhutto promoted by super- 
_ seding four other generals in the hope that he would be obliged to be 
loyal. However, as was realised later, a coup d’état cannot be prevented 
by simply placing loyal generals in command. What is necessary is to 
change the very structure of the armed forces and its relationship to the 
political system. What he had to do to prevent a coup was to subordinate 
the armed forces as an institution to the political system. This change 1n 
the structural position of the armed forces within the state, from @ 
position of dominance to a position of subordination to the political 
system, could only have been achieved by organisationally linking the 


ee to its mass base. This was something that Bhutto was not prepared to 


While Bhutto in his attem 
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-wing org 
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Similarly, patterns of general recruitment in the army had changed, 
whereby many of the rank and file as well as the junior officers tended to 
come not from the prosperous central Punjab, but from the relatively 
impoverished northern districts of the province, where a fundamentalist 
religious ethos still prevails.” 3) The demoralisation of the armed forces 
following the defeat in Bangladesh had opened the way for an obscuran- 
tist ideology. In the absence of ideological work among the ranks by the 
left, the average soldier turned to the Islamism of the Jamd’at for an 
explanation both of his failure as well as his future purpose.“ 4) The 
Jamã'at’s propaganda among troops was officially sanctioned by com- 
manding offers at the battalion level and above. General Zia ul Haq, a 
close relation to Mian Tufail (the chief of the Jamã'at), provided ample 
Protection for secret cells of the Jama’at inside the armed forces" 
; It appears that the relative autonomy and internal coherence of the state 
apparatus has been considerably undermined due to its infiltration by 
T sympathisers on the one hand and by Jama‘at cadres on the other. 
he Consequent factionalising process within the armed forces and the 
Ureaucracy is an important factor in the nature of the July 1977 coup as 
Well as an explosive element in the present crisis of the state. 


Socio-Economic Causes of the Anti-Bhutto Movement 


The essential political aspect of the nationalisation of nine basic indus- 
es, banks and insurance companies was that it enabled the PPP to buy 
a Political support of a section of the urban petite bourgeoisie through 
eon of credit and contracts for consultancy, construction prois f 
eng Production of components. The nationalisation of banks particular y 
abled the PPP to strengthen its support among the kulaks by providing 
em with low-interest loans. For example, in 1975 alone, Rs. 1,650 
million were provided to kulaks. In the period 1971-72 to 1975-76, loans ” 
te Nationalised commercial banks for tractors and tubewells increased 
R 400%, and loans for other farm needs (so-called taccavi loans) 
creased by 600%. Similarly, government subsidies for chemical ferti- 
'Sers rose from $2.5 million to $60 million during the period 1971 to 1976. 
€ same rapid expansion of rural credit is indicated by loans given by the 
Sticultural Development Bank: 


1971-72 1975-76 
Tractors Rs. 370.41 million Rs. 2,200 million 
Tubewells Rs. 180.41 million Rs. 860.67 million 


T 


fing S Mationalisation of banks and the subsequent credit expansion for 
Aa ig loans to industries and capitalist farming led to heavy deficit 
iner eing and an increase in the money supply. Thus, notes in circulation 

eased from Rs. 23,000 million in 1971-72 to Rs. 57,000 million in 
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1976-77. There was a sharp slowing in the growth rate of both a 
and industry. Thus, industrial growth fell from an average of mape 
year during the 1960s to only 3% per year during the Bhutto perio n 
1972 to 1977. Similarly, the agricultural growth rate declined gon r 

average of 5.65% in the 1960s to a mere 0.45% in the period 1970- “ 
ey supply during a period of virtud 

try was reflected in a very sharp rise in 


holesale price index at 1959-60 prices LORS 
from 150.3 in 1971-72 to 288.8 by 1974-5, with the sharpest increases 


through the provision of jobs, contracts, 
and contracts were not large 
etite bourgeoisie. In fact a section of the 
ot gain from the PPP, especially salaried 
overnment and the private sector, suffered 
al incomes due to the high inflation rate. It 
_ Was the frustrated section of the urban petite bourgeoisie and the large 
_ lumpen-proletariat which had been Stricken by inflation that responded 

1977. The agitation was of course 
fuelled by the fact that the PPP had blatantly rigged election results in a 


lower middle class that did n 
_ lower-level employees in the g 


Conclusion 


The current crisis of the state in Pakistan has arisen out of a state 
structure in which th i ary-bureaucratic oligarchy 
ed t of the political process. The 
political framework which, while allowing rivalry 


bourgeoisie for the division of 


pre-Partition period on the one hand and the nature of the Muslim 
League on the other. At the time of independence, the state apparatus of 
i was largely intact, and it articulated the framework 
ics Were to occur. The second factor in the failure to 

€ Political system lay in the 
two basic characterictj ‘ im League before Partition and 
ple’s Party during the 1970s. 
Partition Period as well as the 
Os were movements rather than 
to establish an organisationa 


Pakistan Peop 
parties. They 
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Structure on the basis of which the power of the people could be 
Institutionalised and used to subordinate the army and the bureaucracy to 
the political system. The Muslim League in the decade before Partition, 
and the PPP during the early 1970s, were taken over by landlords whose 
Political interest lay in constraining the process of political development 
Within the confines specified by the military-bureaucratic oligarchy. 
The nature of economic growth which occurred in an economy 
dominated by the landlords and the industrial bourgeoisie generated 
acute economic inequality between rich and poor on the one hand and 
etween regions on the other. These economic contradictions mani- 
fested themselves in growing political tensions between classes and 
regions — tensions which could have been mitigated (although not 
Necessarily resolved) only within a democratic political system that was 
responsive to the aspirations of the dispossessed classes and poor regions. 
S it was, in a state structure within which the political system was 
Severely constrained by the military-bureaucratic oligarchy, these ten- 
Sions merely built up pressure on the state structure. The growing 
Political tensions between social groups and regions developed at a time 


When the internal cohesion of the military-bureaucratic oligarchy was _ 


eing eroded as the result of its politicisation. Thus, while the task of 
Mediating the conflicting political forces became increasingly difficult, 
the ability of the military-bureaucratic oligarchy to do so became weaker. 
IS in this perspective that the following major elements of the 
Contemporary crisis of the state in Pakistan can be understood: 


1) The repressive apparatus of the state has itself become the political 
4pparatus. Mediation between the propertied cl and the propertyless is 
Sought not bya populist party but by the Jamd‘at-i- slami, which has a narrow 
Social base. This has therefore accentuated class tension. j 

2) The state dominated by the repressive apparatus is highly centralised and 
does not recognise, let alone grant, the rights of the various patonalitis 
This will enhance separatist tendencies since the army is drawn pre- 
dominantly from the dominant province of the Punjab. na 

3) The state’s interpretation of religion is seen by the people as sanctifying 
Particular class interests and justifying repression against those who dare to 
question it. The state is therefore bereft of a legitimising ideology. For this 
reason the army, unlike in the past, cannot withdraw behind a civilian facade. 
ts explicit presence in running the government has become necessary in a 
i nnot justify its rule except by the threat of 


Situation where the ruling class ca 
Orce, 


4) The prolonged military rule and the demise of the 1973 constitution have 
eroded the balance between the various institutions of the state, i.e. the 
armed forces, the bureaucracy. the judiciary etc. There is therefore an 


Institutional crisis of state authority- 
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10. Pakistan’s Problems of 
National Integration i 


by Feroz Ahmed 
Introduction 


composed of various nationalities and does not constitute a national state, , © 
(resolution passed by the Muslim League in 1939). 


The Word 


‘nationality’ is acquiring increasing usage in the context of the 
Briey. 


ances of Sind and other smaller provinces of Pakistan. While it may 
a éaining acceptance in some quarters, it still remains a buzz Mee 
spega Teles, particularly those belonging to the Punjab and ae kat 
small ing People. Many individuals, sympathetic to a righ 50i 
a Provinces and desiring equality between the ateron nat 
ethno somehow consider ‘nationality an da aos ak it 
exic -linguistic groups of Pakistan. To them, this wor el gS tLe 
Con On of the enemies of Pakistan who have invented it to un ae oe 

the si i religious nationality as used by the Muslim League to J y 

ation of Pakistan. a 
OW this word, with its present connotation, entered the ae psa 
sop istan is difficult to determine. But it is generally established that the , 


ution of the nationality problem in Soviet Central Asia has been a 


f inspiration for the backward and oppressed nationalities in 
Jien est Asia and that the more commonly referred to writings of this ~ 
$ estion have been the works of Lenin and Stalin. The latter attempted to | 
ulate a cut-and-dried definition of nation on the basis of the usage of 

ae TX and some non-Marxist European scholars. Stalin defined a nation 
Sto a historically evolved, stable community of language, territory, _ 
cur omic life and psychological make-up manifested in a community of 
age re’, Nation was also assumed to be a phenomenon of bourgeois 


e 3 . * A 
Markets of capitalist development, of integration and delineation of 
h 


© term ‘nationality’ initially came to be applied to ethno-linguistic 
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communities which were in the process of evolving into oa 
societies and acquiring the characteristics ofa nation. Many ua A pi 
established political states of their own, but were still referred T 
‘nationalities’ rather than nations because of the low level of Eaa 
ment of their productive forces, of their social formations. On the o ni 
hand, many ethno-linguistic communities, satisfying the definition F 
nation and possessing a very advanced capitalist mode of pau 
continue to be called nationalities rather than nations (e.g. Que s 
simply because they do not possess independent states of their own. se 
Third World countries, communities referred to as nationalities seem | : 
possess both of these characteristics, i.e. persistence of the pre-capitalis 
mode of production as well as a lack of an independent state. In addition, 
usually there is an explicit or implicit desire to exist within a multinationa 
state and to evolve into a larger nation. Curiously, however, any: 
culturally homogeneous community which established its own state has 
been accepted as a ‘nation’ regardless of its level of development. 
Using Stalin’s definition too rigidly, many writers have objected to the 


use of the term ‘nationality’ for this or that group because it did not satisfy 
_ a particular condition in Stalin’s li 


Existence of another linguistic gro 
_ particular been cited as a proof ag 
nationality. Here, it should first 


had European nations in mind, rather than nationalities of the under- 
_ developed world. Students ofe 


i 


Nation or Nationality? 


The perception of the Punjabi, Sindhi, p eople as 
distinct nationalities is not Cminntun and Baluch an 


reas j ts 
mischief of ‘anti-state’ elemen 


mmunity whi 
legitimately be called a nationality. Organ 


alism of the state of Pakistan and right- 
historical and academic fact. A. K. Broh 
residence, has engaged in a lot of mumb. 
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always correspondence between nation and state and that the very 
Mention of the word ‘nationality’ means a conspiracy to separate from 
Pakistan. I have dealt with Brohi’s ‘thesis’ elsewhere and need not dwell 
Upon it here.! 

As far as Sind is concerned, the crystallisation of the Sindhi nationality 
had taken place as far back as 1200 years ago. Gradually tribal 
identification had been subordinated to Sindhi national identification. A 
feudal nationality, so to speak, came into existence, while vestiges of 
tribalism remained and a number of secondary languages continued to 
Coexist. When the Arabs conquered Sind in the early 8th century, they 
did so by defeating a sovereign ruler of the long-established state of Sind. 

he Arabs had no difficulty in recognising the separate national identity 
Of Sind and even considered it apart from ‘Hindu’ or India proper. 
After the lapse of Arab rule in the 11th century, two Sindhi dynasties, 
©omro and Samo, ruled independent Sind for nearly 500 years. The 
tghuns and Tarkhans, who came from Central Asia, also reigned as 
More or less sovereign rulers of an independent state. In 1592 the Mughul 
ruler of India, Akbar, imposed ‘direct’ rule over Sind. But it did not cease © 
to be a distinct entity. The Mughuls never really attempted to integrate 
'nd with Hindustan, Despite administrative fragmentation of Sind, they 
Not only considered Sind as one country, but their subedars (governors of 
Provinces) and their faujdars (distinct military commanders) of the 
bids (provinces or administrative divisions) were no more than 
i p Sgeneral of revenue. 
túl he Population of Sind, in a large measure, refused to accept Mughul 
€. At least 40 clans were in continuous or sporadic rebellion against the 
Ughul satraps. The Sameja Unar, Chandio and Nomri were particularly 
ted for their resistance to alien rule.’ Finally, this rule came crumbling 
own, and the later Mughul rulers had to recognise the sovereignty of 
ie under the Kalhoro native rule. Although defeats and humiliation ai 
Ta hands of successive Irani and Afghan rulers had abridged Re s 
fener ety and subjected it to the payment of a tribute, Sind’s quest for 
Ning full sovereignty never ended. h 
ti os the British Sonar Sind in 1843, the latter had established 
Bie as a fully sovereign state, ruled by the Talpur Mirs. All the resistance 
Ted to the British, before, during and after the conquest, was in the 
Be of the independence of Sind and no other entity. Commander 
shoo, who became a hero, raised the slogan of murvesoon, Sind na 
in cOn (we will die but will not give up Sind). It does not need much 
fciation to figure out what nationalism it was that inspired the people 
cons to continue to resist the British colonial rule. Can that national 
a ee Which fuelled the people’s will to regain their freedom, be erased 
y 
MA the British had to recognise the advanced nationality develop- 
the tof Sind. They decreed Sindhi to be the official language to be used in 
Schools, courts and revenue records. A standard script for the Sindhi 
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language was developed. Sindhi prose and poetry made Seeman 
progress. Even novels came to be written in Sindhi. This literary a of 
cultural advancement was in no way comparable to the backward state 

the surrounding nationalities. That is why it is often difficult for many 
non-Sindhis to understand the Sindhi people’s attachment to their 


language and their refusal to give up their language in the name of 
‘national unity’.* 


The Evolution of National Consciousness 


It is a common phenomenon in history that subjection to a common alien 
tule or conflict with a common enemy brings different people closer to 

© a common struggle and produces common 
consciousness. Many warring tribes of Africa have been welded together 
i i their common colonial experience. In the 
he peoples had, sooner or later, been brought 
mperialism. This gave them a sense of common 


and the will to struggle together. Initially these 
feelings found their articul 


age, the question of the rights of the 
y the demand for a separate homelan, 
ed. Without going into the details, ! 


at there were solid material bases for the 
response that the demand for Pakistan receiv 


o 
against moneyAender fea 
ASRA early 2.5 million acres of lë 
of the peasants as well as of the landlords. The exit of Hindus. tP? 
rovide them some 
It is important to recognise that Musli 


i es ; ó upon the ‘autonomy © 
sovereignty’ of Sind as envisaged in the 1940 vas League resolution 
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and the 1943 Sind Assembly resolution. Concretely, this can be under- 
stood clearly from the example of the second Hur movement in the 1940s. 
ew people realise that this movement was the longest and most 
Widespread resistance to British rule in the subcontinent. It manifested 
the Most sophisticated tactics of indigenous guerrilla war. The British 
|Mposed martial law in Sind in 1942 and did not lift it until a few months 
before Independence in 1947. Barbed wires and concentration camps 
Were common sights in Sind. So were derailment of trains, breaching of 
embankments and ambushing of police parties. Police were brought in 
OM Punjab to assist in the counter-insurgency Operations. What is 
portant — and what has been ignored — is the fact that despite the 
Ubious circumstances which triggered this insurrection and despite the 
“tudity of the ideology of the movement, the legitimating idea of the Hur 
Movement was independence of Sind. Pir Sibghatullah Pagaro claimed 
that his ancestors had prophesied that the gudi nasheen (successor) in his 
8eneration would rule over Sind. Although he sought to establish 
Autocratic rule, he raised the slogan of independence of Sind from the 
ritish, As would be expected, it rejuvenated the national consciousness 
Of the Sindhi people. This movement transcended religious, sectarian and 
Caste differences, and a lot more common people participated in this 
Movement than in the Muslim League movement in Sind which was going 
on simultaneously, Nay, the Pir and his followers did not have much 
Smiration for Mohammad Ali Jinnah, the leader of the Pakistan 
vement.‘ 
es he process of nation-building is always a veny gompiex one, 
sPecially in multinational states. For Pakistan, the task was even more 
u cult than in most newly independent countries. Besides the geo- 
en Phical separation of East Bengal (which had the majority of the 
UNntry’s Population) from West Pakistan, each of the five pao a 
stan ented a distinct nationality which had had a fully or pate gs 8 
e of its own before the British conquest. Furthermore, A 
Provinces varied greatly in their size, population, resources, cn 
Tesu] development and proximity to power. The transfer peop hen 
i fone from the partition of India in 1947, oy An 
Ronee: The removal of direct colonial rule E mene OS 
crag ntration of executive power in the hands of t ie A a E S, 
omi Which consisted largely of Punjabis and Urdu-spea ict p i 
again da. The ascending economic force was the capitalist c ass, whic 
“Bain consi í Be iabis and Kathiawari immigrants 
fro ‘sisted almost entirely of Punjabis an Rana bAnd 
Sing (dia. The landlord class. which was quite powerfu “ de 5 an 
ang? Was incapable of exercising political lege inert Er et r w : 
Whic $ economic power was largely localised. Fina yA x asthe milit ay 
a ù, aS a result of Pakistan’s alliance with the ee eae 
institu Paramount political force in the country SAt ees eel 
Aq tOn also consisted mainly of Punjabis, but Pakhtuns have ; 
red a strong junior position. Given this matrix of wealth, power an 
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ethnicity, extreme sensitivity and caution were needed to prevent the 
alienation of less privileged nationalities. . see 
But the rulers of Pakistan adopted the opposite course. They soug ? | 
impose a centralised unitary form of government and subjected 1 n 
country to the rapacity of the powerful economic and political classes A i 
groups. The state not only perpetrated inequality, discrimination To : 
nationality domination, but it sought to destroy the identities of the 
nationalities. All legitimate grievances of the less privileged or domin, 
ated provinces were construed as acts of treason. Islam, integrity n 
Pakistan and the Urdu language became the code words for nationa 


domination. In the name of Pakistan’s unity and integrity, the very 
_ foundation of unity was eroded. 


Causes of Resentment in Sind 


The insensitivity and ruthlessness of Pakistan's rulers culminated in the 
_ Separation of East Bengal from Pakistan in 1971. Yet, no lessons were 
__learned from this experience, and the Baluch people were subjected us | 
= armed suppression again from 1973 to 1977. resulting in the almost tota; 
alienation of the Baluch from Pakistan. More recently, when the Sindhi 
People staged a national uprising against the Pakistan Army, even those 


_ Who cared to analyse the roots of their discontent went little further than 
_ blaming the arm: 


ge ; e 
events and policies which led up tO on 
i nd are summarised below and arranged in fou 

_ Categories for the same o nce: demographic, economic, polita 


While the exchan atone A. TE 
= Punjab and NWFP ethnically ons between India and Pakistan 


Baluchistan, it dramatically affected Sind, w 


was reduced absolutely and relatively, Nearly one million Hindu Sindhis 
left for India, and in their place more than one million largely U 
speaking persons from India settled in Sind. With the concentrati 
industry and commerce in lower Sind there has been a continuous inflow 
of people from Punjab and NWFP., Recently, several hundred thousan 

_ Biharis from Bangladesh have settled in Sind. Duct. inadequate census” 
taking no one knows the accurate figures, but Many fear that Sindhis may 
already have been turned into 


gees ince- 
ve b a minority in their own provinc i 
Although Sind is the most urbanised of all provinces of Pakistan (ab0" 


ge of popul 


no 
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45%), i s; ENERE 
apnoea n its major cities are the Sindhis in a clear majority. While 
migration E trena, except during the years of India-Pakistan mass 
ich of X “a been a function of the economic domination and exploita- 
péfpetuatio > It is now being turned into a rationale to justify the 

Mor a on of injustices and disparities. . 

ive pe eed of Pakistan's industry is located in Sind, but Sindhis 
Eo oe participation in it— whether as owners/managers or 
service a as ucrative commercial, transportation, construction and 
Product ie ; oe pi comprise 55 % of Pakistan s gross domestic 
marginal e a | ocated largely in Sind. But Sindhis do not have even a 
institutions A in this sector. In government service, educational 
Blow ae and other white-collar jobs, the Sindhis are represented far 
or within had ig! proportion, whether it be onan all-Pakistan basis 
showed he itself. A survey conducted by Sindhi students in 1969-70 
ind, no oe one million workers employed in private industries in 
than 10,000 te ; hain One thousand were Sindhis. Only 250 out of more 
government pank employers in the province were Sindhis. In central 
the Sind en tome there was only one Sindhi per five thousand, while in 
importante vernment the Sindhis comprised less than 40%. More 
Paying. The most of the jobs held by Sindhis were low-ranking and low- 
£0vernme e situation improved marginally under the People s Party 
Scere: when some Sindhis got jobs in the nationalised sector, but 
ennen ne government purged tens of thousands of Sindhis from 
Agricult service and public sector enterprises. y ig 
(land) ural lands were considered to be the bastion of Sindhi 
Situation hi Sb Š e the creation of Pakistan that 
bel as been drastically altered. The nearly two million acres of land 
father th awarded to refugee claimants 
dless Sindhi peasants. The land 
Itivation by the construction 
d to non-Sindhi military and 


Ctions ; p 
already | As much as 40% of Sind’s prime agricu 
Sindh: 

ndhi 
ane Peasants own no land at all. Juxtapose 


S; a of land in the hands of a few Si 
Sindhi. Sindhi’ further exacerbated the condition of the common 
ze Violatio hi peasants, more than the landlords, have also suffered from 
N Wate n of the 1945 Punjab-Sind agreement 00 the distribution of 
Nd, whi r. New irrigation works have been built without the consent of 
Water. ich have resulted in decreasing the latter's share of irrigation 

he 
Shan oe onie capitalist model of development pursued by Ayub 
R ulture -69) resulted in enormously adverse terms of trade for 
© entir vis-à-vis other sectors. Although this policy had an impact on 
e country, because of the Sindhi people’s almost exclusive 
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as g inite ic differential in its 
reliance on agriculture ang a a eae batihe 
anes ia e k T t Bank pressure, has removed 
ay agd cuitural Subsidies and practised an urban bias. Sind safes thie 
Recently, oil has been discovered in large quantities in ! <a of 
uestion is already being asked whether it would be used for t ne a, 
the local population or simply pumped out on the pattern of natural g 
č istan. ere 
a relationship started on the wrong fogt TE 
way the central government disregarded not only legality ae! 
elementary norms of decency. The issues on which it — ‘ecfives 
politicians and the ruthlessness it manifested in achieving its y J “ihan 
would today sound unbelievable. But these facts are ineen ge sind 
fiction. To begin with, the central government, ignoring ye ee 
Assembly support for Mohammad Ayub Khuhro, appointed Sir Ehi 
Hussain Hidayatullah as Chief Minister of Sind. Then it ni Sio 
Governor and appointed Khuhro as Chief Minister. It wanted Khu m ne 
instigate communal riots to force Hindus out of Sind and create = Bae 
the muhajirs. Khuhro refused and punished the goons who hia au 
creating disorder at the behest of the refugee-dominated sete A 
Khuhro also refused to part with Karachi. Therefore, the ce reo 
government dismissed him and threw him into jail. A stooge by the man A 
Pir Illahi Bux was then illegally appointed Chief Minister. He agree nai 
1948, to deprive the Sindhis of their prime city, Karachi, which an 
Separated from Sind and declared the ‘federal capital area’. It put Sine ót 
ting its government in a city which did PO 
city in the province had the infrastructure K 
nt. After Illahi Bux had done the dirty WO 


belong to it because no other 

_ host the provincial governme 

= forthe centre, the court con 

The central government, the 

Was not even a member of t 
Qazi Fazlullah. Then 


able 

saa Mohammad. When the centre found a pliab 
candidate in the person of Mir Ghulam Al; Talpur, it removed Gov 
nor’s rule. But he too resi i 


inistry to head the Sind Cabine! 
under an unusual set of circumstances, By then, Pakistani rulers’ desit 
to impose dictatorship in the country and erase the identity of Sind Hs 
become clear. Under Pirzada’s leadership the Sind Assembly passed Piz 
and resolutions which demanded the return of Karachi to Sind and 5 
. protection of Sindhi national rights, resisted attempts to award Sind at 
to military officers, approved projects to build two irrigation WoT the 
Sind, appropriated money for institutions engaged in research OF |. 


; : t 
literary and cultural heritage of Sind and opposed the idea of ‘one u”! 
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Pirzada also voted in the National Assembly for curtailing the powers of 
the Governor-General. All this was more than enough to bring upon him 
the wrath of the central government, and he too was dismissed by the 
centre, Finally, to push its plans through, the central government brought 
back as Chief Minister the same Khuhro whom it had dismissed twice, 
jailed and disqualified from holding public office. 

Acting as the centre’s hatchet man this time, Khuhro used strong-arm 
tactics including kidnapping. disqualification and intimidation of Sind 
Assembly members to bring them around to passing the ‘one unit’ bill. 

hus, in 1955, even the “identity of the provinces was erased by 
amalgamating them into ‘one unit’. The post office staff was instructed 
Not to deliver any letter bearing the word ‘Sind’, The Rs. 330 million 
Surplus from Sind’s account was used to offset, in part, the Rs. one billion 
deficit of Punjab. After a decade and a half of widening disparities and 
intensified bitterness among the nationalities, the “one unit’ was finally 
dissolved in 1970, and the original provinces were reconstituted. But to 
Undo the harm done by ‘one unit’ was not without dangers. A whole 
generation of non-Sindhis had been brought up in urban Sind which had 
nO concept of Sind, of the Sindhi language and culture, and of Karachi 

ing part of Sind. The mere arrival of some low-level provincial 
80vernment servants in Karachi was seen as an invasion of Martians, and 
the Assembly bill to promote the Sindhi language in Sind was met ve 
"ots and killings. While the Sindhis had not even begun to get the crumt s 
tom the table of neocolonial development, a myth of ‘Sindhi domina- 
ON was created by right-wing forces, just because the Prime Minister 
as a Sindhi. é PS 

In Pakistan's parochial calculus, there is no room for a Sindhi pops 
bon ster; Zulfikar Ali Bhutto accomplished the unthinkable. But for aii 

h he and the Sindhi people had to pay a heavy price. hutto, pe 
“Cause of his cosmopolitan outlook and his consciousness of coming fro 
Minority province, was extra-cautious in matters pertaining K re- 
ressing regional and nationality grievances. Yet because oria pe 
asa resurgence of hope among the Sindhi people, who began! o ne ; 
first time, that they had a stake in Pakistan. The military coup ¢ © a 

eneral Zia turned that dream into a nightmare. 


In the excitement of the Sindhi people’s honeymoon with the People’s 
+ ty government it was overlooked by most Sindhis that the constitution 
ae ý f provincial autonomy nor 


73 did ; ici antum 0 
not provide a sufficient qua LO aa 
Protection for fe national rights. A politically conscious and vocal 


rity, though, was not content with having a Sindhi prime minister 
a Sindhi majority cabinet in the province. It empathised with the 
aluch Struggle and stressed the objective oppression of the Sindhis. 
“Side from having negligible power in the central government and 

i equate autonomy for the province, the Sindhis felt politically 
ofp mated and estranged when it came to dealing with government 

tcials on a day-to-day basis. A list compiled at the time of dissolution of 
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‘one unit’ in 1970 showed that since 1955, in the interior of nee a 
184 postings of deputy inspectors general and superintendents pi po of 
only 53 were of native Sindhis. Likewise, out of sees ete rn 
commissioners and deputy commissioners, only 41 were of Sind jis. oa 
Karachi no Sindhi was appointed to these senior positions. The eee 
ity, and even callousness, of these officials contributed a great deal tot 
alienation of the Sindhi people from the state of Pakistan. sA 
The economic disinheritance, political domination and demographic 
engulfment of the Sindhi people found their correlate in anomp 
cultural genocide. First of all, because of the mass refugee influx, i > 
Sindhis in Karachi were turned into strangers in their own town uer 
very few people spoke their language, and they in turn were forced hi 
learn Urdu. No new Sindhi-medium school has been opened in Karac ra 
and most old Sindhi schools have been shut down since the creation 0 
Pakistan. Soon after 1947, Sindhi students in Karachi were required to 
learn Urdu, but non-Sindhis were exempted from learning Sindhi. hes 
teaching of Sindhi, however, continued in the interior of Sind. But Ay 2 
Khan, after coming to power in 1958, discontinued that practice by He 
force of a verbal order, while making Urdu compulsory for Sindhis. T io 
Sindhi Language Bill, passed by the Sind Assembly in 1972, tried 
rectify this anomaly by introducing Sindhi as a required subject for all = 
_ by making it mandatory for all provincial government servants to lear 4 
the Sindhi language. While the former provision was generally imple 
mented only ona token basis, the latter had to be amended, under duress» 
~ to allow a 12-year grace period. This period expired in July 1984, when 
y the Zia regime decided not to enforce the 1 


uccessive Pakistani governments have n 
but actual 


TKa 


N: 


a P : H or 
a ay an avenue of expression in their h 
country, any Sindhi writer or poe pr i 
once, declared a traitor to Pakis 
necessary for a Sindhi writer to ea 


ate. TO 
eof an enemy of the state- 


senti his people # 
enough to land a Sindhi writer in trouble, Ee orahin 1074 
si, Tariq Ashraf and Rash é 
n accused of undermining 
mar Jaleel’s short story: 
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Lash Jo Safar, had all the earmarks of a Scope monkey trial. I had first- 
hand experience of the Pakistan government’s paranoia about just 
anything published in Sindhi when I briefly published the monthly Saneh 
in 1979, Its first issue was precensored, and yet we were fined for using the 
Word ghotalo for ‘crisis’, while the third and final issue — also 
Precensored — led to a tormenting encounter in which the government 
'nterpreted its cover as an affront to Zia ul Haq’s ‘Islamisation’ measures 
because it carried a photograph of a spider and its web against a 
ackground of green leaves! Although my Urdu publication, Pakistan 
orum, also invited the wrath of the government, there was just no 
Comparison between the two publications in terms of the severity of 
80vernment response in relation to what was printed in each publication. 
While the state promotes and finances the exchange of visits between 
rdu writers of India and Pakistan, even a false rumour about a Sindhi 
Writer having attended a Sindhi conference in India sets off a hysterical 
Media campaign against ‘Indian agents’. The power of the right-wing 
rdu press in these matters has been so enormous that in 1975 the 
Provincial government of Sind had to bend over backwards to assure the 
Public that by sponsoring a conference on ‘Sind Through the Centuries’ it 
Was not undermining the foundation of Pakistan. It was forced to add the 
Words ‘A Province of Pakistan’ to the logo, and the list of participants was 
Scrutinised by intelligence agencies. Lest he be dubbed parochial, Prime 
Mister Bhutto decided not to inaugurate the seminar. j ae 
Television, which has become the dominant mass medium | ae 
Principle cultural influence, has only a token place for the nationa 
“nguages of Pakistan. During the entire week, the Karachi TV station, 
er Only one in Sind, telecasts no more than one hour of programming m 
indhi. Radi yrë ina is. likewise, limited. Sindhi music, dances, 
traditi et ee ent from the state. The 
ii crafts and art receive no encouragement fro ine 
S$ policy of ‘assimilation’ has manifested itself in completely 1g i 
-€ historical personalities and folk heroes of Sind while naming streets 
ater Urdu poets who never even migrated to Pakistan. There is a major 


Pad in Karachi named after Jigar Muradabadi, but no street of 


p Mparable size has been named after Sind’s poet-saint Shah Abdul Latif 


itai. There has never been official mention of Gar ee 
hammad, alias Hoshoo Sheedi, who led the valiant fig farce : i 
yA. The Hurs who fought against the British were a aea S 

t A = anged. Propertie 
> the Pakistan government, and many of them were hang P S 


'Scated from the Hurs by the British were never returned to their 
ners, 


bew Countries in the world, barring Nazi SEn Aae been a 
Papot in their policy of cultural suppression as Pa istan. crea 
Th ‘Stan coincided with the decision to set up Sind University in Karachi. 
Va akistan government packed off the new university to Hyderabad to 

“ate the room for Karachi University, which was supposed to be an 
“Speaking refugee university in which there was no room for even a 
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department of the Sindhi language. While Karachi A ne n 
more or less exclusive preserve for the Urdu-speaking ie e at Sind 
such exclusive policy was adopted in the hiring of faculty at a 
University. Political unrest at Sind University has been used gf aba h 
ate third-rate academic standards in that university. This, then; IS US 
justify job discrimination behind the myth of the ‘merit system itke 
How various oppressive and discriminatory practices have affec a res 
cultural development of the Sindhi people can be gauged from the nmre 
on female literacy in the 1981 Population Census: 42.2% for E 
(largely non-Sindhi) but only 5.2% for rural Sind (almost all Sin ce 
When a people voluntarily surrenders part of its sovereignty af 4 
subordinates its national consciousness for the sake of an identity o te 
higher order, it expects its interests, its identity and its eran ke 
be subsumed by the same of the higher order but never agrees wan 
obliteration. The economic development of Sind, under the prese p 
social system, has largely meant de-Sindhisation of Sind. Living under! 
military dictatorship amounts to living in an alien-occupied count 
because the Sindhis have no participation in the military. The ES 
legitimation adopted by Pakistan’s rulers is seen as an affront to, K 
culture and values of the Sindhi people, who have a tradition of a He 
tolerance as opposed to the bigotry preached by Pakistani rulersand t : al 
ideologues. Herein lie the basic contradictions between Sindhi nationé 
existence and the Presently constituted state of Pakistan. 


In the course of 36 years since the creation of Pakistan, the rulers of e 
country have done nothing that would bring about a substantial change! 
the national self-identificati 


z š sas . A We e 
contrary, their brazen oppression has forced the nationalities to rely mor 


k ; rine if S anehe 
onal identification and has sharpen 


wa ional song: 
E 5 g beginning line of a popular national sor 
‘Sind ahay amar, Sindh rahn i l Sind shall live 


Structural Problems 


leg age and attitudes of Particular governments and particulas 
leaders on the question of Provincial and nationality rights may ba 
differed slightly, the problem is p 


l at the 
l í asıcally structural. It is not that er 
Punjabis have an inherent tendency to dominate others or to usurp the 

people’s rights. It just happens that in a neocolonial country like ours t. 


ivili i in 
military and civilian bureaucracies have Concentrated enormous ce 
Subservient to the traditional proper 
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classes and their civil institutions in the manner of the advanced capitalist 
Countries. In these institutions representation of Punjabis is out of propor- 
tion to their population numbers. For example, more than 70% of the 
Senior officers and more than 80% of the NCOs and soldiers in the military 
are estimated to come from the Punjab, whereas Punjabis comprise 
about one half and Punjab accounts for 56% of Pakistan’s population.” Even 
Otherwise, Punjab’s demographic superiority would continue to pose a 
Problem in the multinational state. Such problems have been recognised in 
all civilised countries, where checks and balances have been built in to 
Prevent the tyranny of the majority. Only in an ideologically and politically 
ackward country like Pakistan do we hear responsible people talk of the 
hegemony of the majority. There are two minimum desiderata for the 
Voluntary survival of states like Pakistan: 1) eradication of military- 
bureaucratic rule and institution of a representative system of government 
and 2) a large measure of autonomy to the federating units and checks and 
balances in the federal institutions that would prevent the majority province 
rom riding roughshod over the smaller provinces. These are the minimal 
requirements only in a theoretical sense. In practice it would require a lot 
More for the different peoples of Pakistan to live amicably together in a 
Single state, 
any democrats, particularly from the majority province, have come 
O recognise that the weapons formerly reserved for the smaller nationali- 
'es are now being freely used against anyone who attempts to defy the 
Military dictatorship. This includes the so-called ‘Ideology of Pakistan’. 
“ct, most of them still fail to see that the stereotypes made of the 
SPokespersons for national rights and the stigma attached to the very 
Mention of the word ‘nationality’ are part of the rulers’ ideological and 
Psychological warfare against the people. Some of these democrats are as, 
an gic as General Zia ul Haq to the mention of the words ‘nationality 
end ‘confederation’. Tactical avoidance of certain terms is one thing, but 
t instinctual revulsion to these terms reflects only the extent to which 
hese individuals have swallowed the crypto-fascist ideology of seen S 
ling classes, They will have to decide whether they are willing to raise 
err level of political education and be more sensitive to the problems of 
y © Oppressed nationalities or, because of their ideological predilections, 
aether they would like to join the company or ie ul = and AaRON 
TOR class. The time has arrived that these democrats recognise the 
Šanic link between the national oppression of smaller provinces and 
hol denial of political rights to the people of Pakistan, Punjab 
uded, 


C 
lass ang Nationality 


a nay Progressive individuals from Punjab, who harbour no prejudice 
Sninsf Other nationalities and even sincerely desire equality between the 
Vinces and between the nationalities, often feel disturbed at the use of 


_ Such friends are missin 
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the word ‘Punjabi’ in front of the words ‘domination’, ‘exploitation and 
even ‘military’. It is not uncommon to hear them say ‘the may he 
oppressive because it is military. Why do you have to drag in the I una on 
here?” Or, many are fond of saying that the Punjabi mas ate 
themselves oppressed; they don’t exploit the people of other provinces. 
Of course, the military is oppressive because it is a military holding 
enormous political power and not because it is predominantly Punjabi. 
Of course, the vast majority of the Punjabi people are oppressed ane 
exploited. Of course, national domination and national oppression ame 
not the work of the common people of Punjab. But isn’t all that obvious! 
g the essential point and in fact trivialising ne 
tings, makes the distinction between class an 
national oppression and even showers the socialists who hide national 
oppression behind the slogan of class Oppression with epithets such as 
‘scoundrel’. In fact, the nation which subjects other peoples to oppression 
first exercises class oppression within itself. Therefore, for the progres” 
sives of the dominant Nationality it would be well worth remembering the 
famous words of Marx: ‘the people which oppresses another is forging Its 
own chains.” 


Simply stated, if there is class exploitation within a nationality it does 
not mean that that nationality cannot Oppress other nationalities. 
Furthermore, once national domination and exploitation do exist, even 
the exploited classes of the dominant Nationality inadvertently benefit 
from such injustice. Think about the effect on Punjab of spending a$ 
much as 70% of the national budget on armed forces, In the methodology 
of modern social sciences, the effect of a Particular variable (such as 
nationality in our c hich we can take to be economic 
well-being, political power or social development) can be studied only by 
controlling for all other independent variables (such as class) which affect 

s. In simple terms, let us compare economic ae” 
Wer and social development of the same classes 2 
people from Punjab and other Nationalities. It will take an incorrigible 


A iaz z ‘4 ora a 
y the predominant Position of Punjab in such 


issue. Lenin, in his wri 


comparison, 


For the emancipation of the Oppressed cl 
necessary that the power of the classes th 


Ince these classes also ha 
other n 


asses of Punjab, it is precisely 
at oppress them be destroye®. 
Se class Ppen to carry out the national oppression Of 
ationalities, there is an objective basis for unity between the 
Oppressed Classes of Punjab and the Oppressed nationalities of Pakistan 
But before that unity can be achieved it is necessary that the progressive 
forces in Punjab fully understand that there is class exploitation, so 
lexploitation and Oppression, and that the two should ng 
© fact that the labouring classes of the isl Santee 
© exploited by their own elite also does not mean that a 
ass question and that the national question is not importan a 
ass in order to deny the national question has become S€ 


nationalities ar 
is only the cl 
Resort to cl 
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Pervasive among the progressives of the dominant nationality that the 
People of the oppressed nationalities, particularly their intelligentsia, are 
becoming increasingly allergic to this sort of rhetoric. They don’t need 
any pseudo-Marnxists to tell them that there is something called class. This 
'S another form of national arrogance and superiority which some of the 
Progressives from the dominant groups tend to manifest. 


Nationality or Province 


Many democrats from Punjab or from the Urdu-speaking group, while 
recognising the necessity of more regional autonomy and equality 
etween the provinces, argue that the question should be posited entirely 
Within the framework of provincial rights or centre-province relation- 
Ship. In certain respects treatment of the problem in provincial terms, 
Such as the settlement of the relative powers of the centre and provinces, 
May be quite appropriate. A provincial framework could also lend itself 
‘0 protecting the rights of the ethnic groups in the province other than the 
Principle nationality. Other problems could be dealt with in urban-rural 
terms, particularly in Sind, when it comes to allocating development 
Unds. But the inadequacy of the provincial framework becomes 
aPparent when we look at the figures like the following: Sind comprises 
3% of Pakistan’s population but contains more than 50% of its industry, 
Consumes 42% of the commercial energy and has a per capita income 
about 40% higher than in Punjab. What inference should be drawn from 
ch figures? That the Sindhis are the most prosperous nationality in 
akistan or that these inter-province comparisons obscure the distinction 
>etween Sindhis and non-Sindhis in Sind? If we insist on such measure- 
Vents, it is conceivable to have a very highly developed Sind in which 
Sindhis would be reduced to the status of American Indians. Likewise, 
Ne rural-urban approach is also quite limiting. Take, for example, the 
Case of the sugar mill at Piaro Goth in Dadu district. This was a rural area 
With no non-Sindhi population. But when the factory was located there, 
all the managerial staff and most workers were recruited from Punjab and 
r P. Even the imam of the mosque was brought over from Punjab. It 
S Precisely for this reason that we should recognise that provincial rights 
“Te only one dimension of the problem and that attempts to remove 
'SParities in urban-rural terms may fail completely. The crux of the 
Matter, therefore, is the national question. The Sindhis, like the 
Ojabis, Pakhtuns and Baluch, are an historically eyolved nationality. 
sane decision to be a part of Pakistan cannot deprive them of their 

allenable historical rights. 
“cognition of national rights does not mean only that discrimination 
k Obs be ended, that usurped lands and properties of the Sindhi people 
fai returned to them, that the Sindhis and all other nationalities be given a 
t and equitable right of participation in a democratic policy, that an 


inj 
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> inces also that 
dequate quantum of autonomy be granted to the ag A n ae 
A gnised that these 4 e distinct nationa S 
i ical fa $ gnised that these are dis _— 
storical fact must be recog ues ie jor 
o should have full freedom to develop their culture and pre : 
oat and to determine their future without coercion. Tae 
aey ‘and equal association of the nationalities of so ios 
basis of their geographical, historical and economic relations. ii T 
on the basis of the fanciful and coercive Pakistan ideology, has nnn ot 
of success. There can be no other basis for a multinational ste 
Pakistan. 


Conclusion 


The late Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, who hailed from Sina a 
who was a Pakistani nationalist par excellence, understood we ra 
dilemma of Pakistan’s nation-building. He recognised the need ihe 
theoretical basis for the state of Pakistan and realised that Islam ES 4 
Pakistan ideology could not be the cementing force. He stimu a mee 
debate on ‘Pakistani culture’ with a view to finding in the er at 
civilisation of the different Peoples, a real, secular and concrete basis 


ity fi ` akistan’s ruling 
unity for Pakistan. Even that could not be tolerated by Pakistan oe oF 
class. It is difficult to see how it would ever stomach the idea 
nationalities, 


Ghaus Bux Bizenjo, 


i e integrity and solidarity se 
Pakistan, Provides a tactical fle n terminology. Buphem i 
might come in handy in political Propaganda, but any serious opadem T 
discourse on the problem has to adopt relevant concepts; and naiona 
ity’ is central to it. The vicious response of Brohi to Bizenjo’s anny of 
arguments is indicative of the degree of intolerance on the par 
Pakistan’s ruling circles." This į 


a ared by 
ntolerance and prejudice are shared 
many who otherwise Oppose the milit 
Progressive and democratic. Their refu 


concepts cannot simply be 


it 
ageous struggle, they paris 
Slogans and actions that they were fighting ati 
freedom of the entire population of Pakistan. Likewise, few democ f 
groups failed to appreciate the character Sindhi 
movement. There were warm expressions of solidarity with the 
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People from all ethnic groups. Many in Punjab proudly put on a Sindhi 
cap and ajarak (hand-printed sheet cloth) while courting arrest. But this 
Was as far as it went. 

The obverse side of the coin was that the aggregate response from 
Punjab was extremely limited and of a very low intensity. Failure of the 
Movement to topple Zia ul Haq and the use of the regular army, amid an 
anti-Sindhi propaganda blitz, to suppress the movement added all the 
More significance to this differential response and led to the intensifica- 
tion of national feelings in Sind. It is quite clear that the nationality 
question will now figure even more prominently in the politics of 

akistan. This throws up new challenges to the democratic movement in 
the country, especially in Punjab. In the past, Punjab was too slow to 
agree to the dissolution of ‘one unit’ in West Pakistan, and it failed 
completely to sympathise with the grievances of East Pakistan. It remains 
to be seen how long it takes it to come to terms with the intensified 
nationality question. This time, while the resolution of the problem 
requires some fundamental concessions from Punjab’s rulers, the 
Patience of the smaller nationalities is wearing thin. ; 

,, The Struggle for democracy and social justice cannot be waged in the 
Ideological framework which is designed to enslave all the peoples of 

akistan. The less privileged nationalities of Pakistan have never 
accepted this opiate which was sold previously under the labels of 
‘National integrity’ and ‘Islam in danger’ but which is now being pushed 
-Own the throats of the Pakistani people as ‘Pakistan ideology’, Islamic 
cology’ and ‘Islamisation of society’. The time has arrived that the 
People of Punjab also must cast aside the shibboleths which their rulers 
Use to oppress not only the other nationalities but the Punjabi people 
themselves. A democratic movement must have a democratic ideology. 
„n Pakistan's context, it must not only be secular but must also 
Ncorporate national rights and social justice. 
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11. Pakistan’s Geopolitical 
Imperatives 


by Mohammad Asghar Khan 


Strategic Considerations 


A look at the historical atlas of any part of the world will reveal a fast- 
changing pattern of national boundaries. Except for island states, which 
have been left relatively undisturbed, these boundaries have been 
changing more rapidly where a dynamic civilisation has come into contact 
With a weaker or divided society. In the second half of the 20th century, 
loWwever, these patterns and pressures have assumed a global dimension. 
ith the super-powers, notably the Soviet Union and the United States, 
engaged in what they consider to be a struggle for survival, the smaller 
Nations on the periphery are liable to be written off unless they tread 
Warily On the international chess-board. The two giants have too much at 
Stake to be mindful of diplomatic niceties in dealing with situations which 
aPpear to them to threaten their security. The record of the Soviet Union 
nm Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Afghanistan and of the United 
z ates in Vietnam, Central America, the Caribbean and the Middle East 
* indicative of the ruthlessness of their policies, which they tend to pursue 
'th a singleness of purpose that endangers the survival of weaker states. 
It is Pakistan’s good fortune that it is not — contrary to the belief of 
Many Pakistanis — an area of vital strategic importance to either the 
Oviet Union or the United States. Its territory, though an area of 
“sirable influence, is not vital for the survival of either of the two super 
ners. It is not convenient as a springboard for the acquisition of some 
“a ah territory of greater strategic importance. It is a little ey eee 
go Oth the super-powers and could well be left alone by both, u ; 
Ss out of its way to move so close to either that it becomes a danger to 


the t ae 
tie For the past few years Pakistan appears to have been doing just 


d 


poate Soviet move into Afghanistan provided the United States with the 
f sibility of engaging it in the type of war the United States had itself 

t in Vietnam. Pakistan's shaky military dictatorship found this a 
on “Sent opportunity of getting United States’ support for the country’s 
ive tng economy, creaking under the burden of mounting non-produc- 
© expenditure. The Soviet move into Afghanistan coincided with the 
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fall of the Shah in Iran and the induction of an aggressive pe 
administration in the USA. With the Shah gone, Pakistan s mig = 
dictator, true to the mercenary traditions of his military prouaceea 
appears to be the natural choice to act as the Wwatch-dog of United racic 
interests in this area. Once known as the most allied of United States 
allies, Pakistan became once more the trusted agent of United States’ 
interests in this part of the world and moved snugly into the United rime 
fold against Soviet interests in South and South West Asia. Since men y 
has been drawn deeper and deeper into the United States camp. | e 
policy towards Afghanistan leaves it with no other choice. The Sees 
of its Islamic ideology as a custodian of the interests of Muslims all bt 
the world, and its crusade against godless communism towards its north- 
west, are situations upon which the United States looks with warm 


approval. There are, however, certain realities of the situation tha 
require a close examination. 


Soviet Presence and Interests 


Perhaps the most important are those th 
_ factors which Pakistan has to live wi 
little control, but 


at spring from the gespolitical 
th. Over some of these it can Dem 
a bener understanding of these factors can help it 


se in the international field. There are other trends, 
changing patterns and international compulsions, which. if correctly 

anticipated, will enable it to adjust its policies to suit its peculiar needs. 

An understanding of these developments and their timely anticipation 
_ are Important for Pakistan's security. To the extent that some of these are 

variable, they offer it the choice of a flexible response. These latter 
kely to be of great importance to it in the uere 
portant of these is the proximity of the Son 
I s in this area, Broadly speaking these can Nie 
described as follows: 1) Securing the southern borders of its Central Astar 
republics and ensuring a friendly Afghanistan, preferably under Sovict 
influence; and 2) denyi akistan’s territory as a base for 
Operations against the Sovi ion. 


an is seen from two different ang 
Y in Pakistan sees the Soviet move é 


“ aker state, a part of Soviet aggressive 
designs on a global basis and an attempt Pa its part to expand its 


ch areas and the Warm waters of the Persian 
Gulf. They encourage a religious 


ae approach to what is essentially $ 
geopolitical problem and encourage the romotion of the spirit of jihad to 


deal with the situation. The United States, delighted at the shape things 
have taken, is anxious to exploit the situation to the full in order ue 
embarrass the Soviet Union. It has therefore been gradually increasing t° 
military and economic commitments in Support of the anti-Sov!e 
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aaa in Afghanistan. Its anti-Soviet line in Afghanistan has 

policic led in softening the reaction in Muslim countries to its pro-Zionist 

Rore Sa and much of what it has been doing for Israel has therefore been 
given. 

A discussion of the long history of Soviet-Afghan relations, the role of 
eae in pushing Afghanistan further into the Soviet camp and the 
itto z for Soviet moves into Afghanistan does not belong here. Suffice 
some. y that a dispassionate look at the problem will show that there are 
Which grounds for the Soviet Union wanting to ensure against moves 
iustifican its view endanger its security. The fact that there was no 

oo for its move into Afghanistan does notalter the truth that the 
unusu ; n could have been influenced by its historical experiences of an 

Sual nature. 

A Ussia has faced four major invasions during the last 150 years. In the 
cond World War alone, the Soviet Union lost over twenty million 
AR and there was hardly a family in the entire Soviet Union that was 
and it Aa og by this holocaust. Some of its cities were reduced to rubble, 
With nad to fight desperate battles for survival. T agai ts. starting 
Proy ‘tpoleon s in 1812 and ending with Hitlers in 1941, were not 

voked by the Russians. 
ce the Second World War, the obsession of the United States with 
mat to establish a cordon sanitaire around the Soviet Union pe iy 
Wo west Asia, to encourage Iran and Pakistan to adopt measures that 
aa, check Soviet moves to increase its influence in this area. 
aep tionally neutral, Afghanistan had for almost 150 years ace 

Sons between ezarist Russia and the British Indian empire. ee 

he oe Circumstances, have maintained this neutt 1 be an 
Bape Union and the United States — the successors boithie pa a 
for th Of the Brit sh raj in this part of the world. Afghani tani ee 
Prevent l akhtunistan demand, and Pakistan's dymestie comb a 
i int edit from extending the support tharat ans PERE i 

el: to the Western camp. Moreover, Pakistan broke off d ip O 
i ations with Afghanistan in 1950, 1955 and 1960. As the United States 
uence in Pakistan increased in the early 1960s, pressure was put on it 


Mend its fi h its neighbour and so help to reduce Soviet 
iS fennee neighbour and s A 
fences with its neig the Soviets had made 


to 


X des š I i he however 
Cons; in that country. By then, ` : aS : 
erod. rable inroads into Afghanistan, whose neutral status had begun to 
e. & B 


In the 1960s the Shah of Iran, with United States’ prompting and 
report, began to take a greater interest in Afghan, affairs. and after 
ings dent Eisenhower's visit to Kabul in 1959, the United States 
Teased its aid to Afghanistan. In 1964, the Shah mediated in the Pak- 
Te an dispute that had led to a rupture of diplomatic relations, which 
Sy as a result restored. The Shah’s overtures and his efforts to reduce 
bet influence in Afghanistan found a ready response in Kabul, where 
Ud was beginning to be concerned with the growing strength of the 


Su 
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Khalq and Parcham parties. Whereas the Shah tried to soner mew 
large-scale economic aid, Pakistan’`s Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, after ! ug a 
Kabul and his meeting with Daud in 1973, decided to aid the Oe 
forces in Afghanistan. Gulbadin Hikmatyar of the Hizb-i-Islamt, tr 
fessor Burhan-ud-Din of the Jamd’at-i-Islami and Maulvi Younas re 
Hizb-i-Islami were invited to visit Pakistan and began _to ieee. 
substantial assistance to strengthen anti-communist forces in Afghani 
stan.’ These efforts intensified the East-West confrontation in Afghani- 
stan, which hastened the ouster of Daud. i k 

Whereas these moves can help one to understand the forces at par 4 
which led to the communist coup in Afghanistan, they do not se u 
Soviet Union with a justification for acting in the manner it didin l 979. E 
move into Afghanistan was aggression against a weaker neighbour. s 
historical experiences may provide the grounds to understand its actions 
but do not clear it of the guilt. However, if it can be so sensitive abou 
Afghanistan, it must be equally concerned about the possibility he 
Pakistan being used as a base for United States’ operations against Soviet 
and its allied territories, whose southern border has now moved from the 
Oxus to the Khyber Pass. It would therefore be reasonable DA 
that, should it seriously believe that such a threat could materiaa a 
might react in a similar manner, politically or militarily, as it did af 
Afghanistan to remove this threat. Pakistan must therefore be mindful O 
the Soviet Union’s 


š a wé OIG 
approach to such problems of its security as coul 
affect Pakistan’s interests. 


United States’ Interests in Pakistan 


Since the other world power, the 
with Soviet moves and its glob 
importance in the United St 


United States, is vitally concerned 
al and regional postures, Pakistan $ 
\ ates’ eyes is related primarily to its pos 
and role in US-Soviet relations. It Suits the United States to ensure tha 


the Soviet Union does not vacate Afghanistan, It hopes that the Soviet 
Union's intervention in Afghanistan will weaken it economically ane 
militarily, and also by playing up this invasion of a Muslim country by the 
Soviet Union, it hopes to rehabilitate its own image in the Muslim World. 
Clearly its role as a champion of Muslim interests confers ree 
advantages of the United States that enable it to support the anti-Ara 
Policies of Israel better than it would otherwise have been able to 
The heavy dependence of Pakistan's military regime on economic 
assistance from the United States, and the inherent unpopularity of 4 
repressive and unrepresentative regime, force the military rulers © 
Pakistan to act as an extension of United States’ policies in this area- E7 
since United States’ interests require that the Soviets should stay 
Afghanistan, it is in the United States’ interests that the mujahide” 
operations continue. The United States understands that if the 7/4 
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hideen operations were to end and the Soviet armed forces were to pull 
Out, the people of Afghanistan would have an opportunity to assert their 
traditionally independent status. Much as this would be in the interests of 
the Afghan people, this does not suit the United States. Paradoxically, 
therefore, the United States, whose declared aim is the removal of Soviet 
troops from Afghanistan, is consciously following a policy that ensures 
their stay in Afghanistan indefinitely. It is even more tragic that 
akistan, understanding this, should be a willing tool in perpetuating the 
Soviet occupation of Afghanistan, which is its declared aim to end. 
he dependence of the West on Middle East oil and the flow of this 
Commodity through the Persian Gulf lend great importance to this area 
Or the United States. Pakistan’s proximity to the Gulf and to the Straits 
of Hormuz therefore, quite apart from Afghanistan, increases its 
Strategic value in United States’ eyes. Its long and steadfast championing 
Of the Arab cause in international forums has won it respect in Arab eyes, 
and it enjoys a position of some importance in the Muslim World. Since 
Israel is likely to be a permanent responsibility of the US, it is of great 
‘portance to the United States to have an effective lobby in this forum of 
Uslim states and a reliable ally who can look after its interests there. An 
example of how these interests are projected was the advocacy by Zia ul 
aq of Egypt's re-entry into the Islamic conference in the conference of 
eads of Muslim countries in Rabat in early 1984. 
ant the last two decades, the United States has y ; 
_ the vacuum left by the British in the Middle Eas has buid 
military presence, albeit by proxy, in the area. Its pro-Israeli policies have 
eared the process to some extent, but it has nevertheless been 
mo essin] in building up a reasonable arrangement to counter sot 
i in the area. The fate of the Shah of Iran, the rising level ot ponyo 
areness among the Arab people, and the corresponding weakening of 
me Position of the monarchies and sheikhdoms in this part of the world, 
lave driven home to the United States the need to bolster its position by 
area. A carefully planned triangle of 
nited States’ interests has therefore been built up with Saudi Arabia as 
€ centre and Egypt, Jordan and Pakistan as its corners. In this 
rangement for the containment of Soviet influence, Israel also has a 
Tole to play. In spite of its tensions with its Arab neighbours and of its 
Public condemnation by the components of the triangle, it is clearly an 
ttcnsion of United States’ military presence in the Middle East and 
therefore the cement that keeps the triangle together. The strength and 
uence of the Jewish lobby in the United States compels the United 
ee government, whether Republican or Democrat, to take effective 
Ps to ensure Israel's security. Without these compulsions the United 
tates could well relegate Israel to a lower priority in its global scheme of 
. "gs and be reluctant to spend vast sums in military and economic aid on 
- Israel is therefore a reason for United States’ interests in the area and 
n added justification for its presence in the Middle East. 


vorked assiduously to 
t and has built up a 


Meregsing ; ma A A 
Sreasing its military strength in this 
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š A a jiet 
For the first three decades after its independence, sll E i 
intervention in Afghanistan in 1979, problems of Pakistan s o e ate 
been dominated by its perception of the military threat from Ind pron 
Soviet move into Afghanistan, however. has led it to look at the peg an 
of its defence from a wider angle. While still mindful of un sone 
military threat, it is now more concerned with the foe dl irom Uewe 
and with this new orientation has sought security in aligning ym for 
closely with the United States. However, India will continue, at va sae 
the foreseeable future, to be an important factor in Pakistan’s de 
anning and one it cannot ignore. s 
es is not much force in the argument that has in the past mm 
advanced by some quarters in India, and more particularly bo 
government of Mrs. Indira Gandhi, that even limited military sd il, 
to Pakistan poses a threat to India’s security. India’s industrial uae’ 
its capacity to produce military aircraft, ships, tanks and other SP 
cated weapons, the vastness of its armed forces — many times a à 
than those of Pakistan — and its nuclear capability place India cb 
position that cannot be weakened or threatened by Pakistan. ee 
the separation of East Pakistan in 1971 has enabled India to ar a 
its military strength in the west and has tilted the balance — if inde 
there ever was one — heavily in India’s favour, : lex 
Centuries of Muslim tule in India and an inbred inferiority comp 


. . . S at 
that has developed as a result in Indian society, however, are factors the 
cannot be ignored. Whereas 


at 
a rational approach would show na 
Pakistan, even if it was infected with a suicidal virus, cannot endank 
0 play on the historical experiences of t 
Indian people and whip up the 


i : e % an 
ir fears of Muslim dreams of conquest a 
continent. 


ations 
Presence in Afghanistan, the reco 
United States’ į 
further ground. i 

keep looking over its sh 
and more confi 


‘ 5 wise for 
: ogey of a militant Pakistan — it would be unwis 
Pakistan to be misled b 


om its 

3 y mere assurances of support or sympathy meer 

Western friends. They have their own axes to grind in keeping Pa sarily 
on its present anti-Soviet path, and their interests do not neces 
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coincide with the long-term requirements of Pakistan’s security. 

In the present circumstances, Pakistan therefore faces a military threat 
from the west. A Soviet-supported military move on its western border 
With an Indian initiative in the east or in Azad Jammu and Kashmir will 
remain a possibility. Its nuclear installation could also, in the air of 
mistrust that has been built up, receive India’s attention. Its benefactor, 
the United States, could in this situation give it full diplomatic support 
and considerable military assistance, but it is unthinkable that it would 
engage its military forces in Pakistan's defence. Pakistan's limited 
military capacity, its lack of depth and the heavy odds. facing it in such a 
Scenario would, in any case, make such assistance, even if it were to arrive 
In time, of doubtful value. ? 

Faced with the possibility of such a situation, Pakistan has only two 
alternatives. The first, and the one on which it appears to be launched, is 
to maintain its inflexible position towards Afghanistan and seek greater 
economic and military assistance from the United States and sympathy 
from its Western allies. The second is to reach a settlement of its dispute 
With Afghanistan and diffuse the dangerous situation on its western 
border. The second alternative will automatically lessen the military 
threat from the east as well, and with the normalisation of relations with 

fehanistan, the danger to its security from India will be greatly reduced. 

ith patient efforts and a genuine policy of rapprochement towards 
India, the ability of elements there to exploit the people’s fears and 
Sentiments about Pakistan would be lessened. The ushering in of a 
Civilian representative government in Pakistan is further likely to take the 
Sting out of the argument used to remind people in India of the record of 
adventurism of Pakistani generals. 


The Islamic Factor 


If championing the cause of other Muslim countries is welcomed in the 
uslim World, the hard-sell approach of Zia ul Haq in projecting 
akistan as a state created for the propagation of an ideology is likely to 
create some problems, There are only two states outside the communist 
World that could be termed as ‘ideological’. The first is Israel, which has, 
cause of its adherence to an aggressive ideology in the midst of the 
Uslim World, created problems for itself as well as for its neighbours. 

€ burden placed on its economy as a result is immense, and today it has 
ne of the highest inflation rates in the world. This is largely the result of a 
igh defence expenditure, which in 1979 was 29.8% of the GNP.’ Its 
Survival would be doubtful if it did not have the full economic and military 
aking of the United States. The second, Pakistan, was created as a 
Omeland for the Muslims of the subcontinent, in which the majority 
Muslim areas in the north-west and north-east of India could form 
dependent states, The ideology did not at the time go beyond that, but 
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as time passed new definitions began to be aired. The eee a 
who wanted to establish their supremacy, tried to prove that Pa is Ho 
created as a theocratic state in which they alone would have the rig So 
interpret the word of God. That this concept was quite contrary % wha 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah had in mind is proven by his own words: 


In any case Pakistan is not going to be a theocratic state to be ruled by see 
witha divine mission. We have many non-Muslims — Hindus, Christians an¢ 
Parsis — but they are all Pakistanis. They will enjoy the same rights a 
privileges as any other citizens and will play their rightful part in the affairs 0 
Pakistan.* 


The overwhelming support that Jinnah received from the people shava 
that his definition of Pakistan was accepted by the prople, and the WE! d 
of those who wanted to turn it into a theocratic state or who were oppose? 
to its creation were rejected. : had 

After the establishment of Pakistan those religious parties that oy 
Opposed its creation and had condemned the Quaid-i-Azam as Kafir d 
Azam (the Great Infidel) became the advocates of the philosophy benin 
the creation of the state. The term ‘Ideology of Pakistan’ was thus w 
Two successive military governments arrested the political process, Po 
in the restrictive atmosphere these elements used the opportunity = 
propagate their philosophy. The public acceptability of this theory we 
nevertheless put to the test in the 1970 general elections, when some 
ninety so-called 'ulamā issued a fatwa, defining the ‘socialism’ projecte 
by Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto as kufr, and warned Muslims not to vote for ma 
party. In spite of this, he won a resounding victory at the polls. puria 
Yahya Khan’s martial law, obscurantist elements threw their full weigh 
behind his repressive regime and supported his policies in East Pakistan: 
They were so blinded by the pursuit of their ideological concept that they 


z : A ore 
akistanis, who, they believed, We 


al i - They believed that thus alone cou 
Pakistan be saved. Th 7 S i 


; - Their misguided efforts hastened the end of a unite 
Pakistan, and Bangladesh was born, 


The military regi 
Pakistanis into bet 


Which could endange! 
Continued his efforts to a 
s. The farcical nature of are 
t made while addressing å 
9 November 1983, five 2 
n this statement he said thal 


a 
E ms for the Majlis-i-Shoora in 
nation of 85 million Muslims.‘ 
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While he continues on the course that he has charted, Zia ul Haq fails 
to see some obvious pitfalls which could endanger the country’s security. 
The. southern states of the Soviet Union have a large population of 
Muslim ethnic origin, whose rate of growth is much greater than that of 
the Slay population of the country. With Afghanistan having entered the 
sphere of Soviet influence, the proximity of Muslim Pakistan is a matter 
Of added interest to the Soviet Union. It cannot therefore be unconcerned 
With the ideological offensive launched by the military regime of 
Pakistan. Similarly India, which is beset with problems of minorities on 
ils extremities in the north-west, north-east and south, cannot be 
Unconcerned with the emphasis on Islamic ideology which is a feature of 
41a ul Haq’s Pakistan. This aggressive campaign will be watched with 
interest by India’s Muslim population, larger than that of Pakistan and 
spread all over the country but concentrated largely in Kashmir and in 
Uttar Pradesh, the heartland of India. Both the Soviet Union and India 
Nave the capacity either together or separately to destabilise Pakistan, if 
they feel that its ideological campaign is beginning to create problems for 
them. The fact that this realisation has dawned on Zia ul Haq’s 
government is shown by a statement of his Minister of the Interior, in 
Which he is reported to have said that ‘so long as the country stayed and 
Stuck to its ideology, the countries against out ideology would continue to 


Send trained saboteurs and it is very natural.“ In spite of this, the nature 


of Zia ul Hagq’s regime precludes any possibility of his slowing down his 
a 1 and religion the corner- 


almost messianic approach to making ideology 

Stone of his eraai and external policies. This is not so much through 
conviction or belief as through a realisation that this approach albi 
confers a justification for his continuation in power and poe i 
ear tunity to exploit the religious sentiments of the peop e: K aa 

ntry may as a result distintegrate is not for him the most impor al 
consideration, as in a slightly different context it was not for Yahya Khan 
cfore him, j 


Misuse of Islam and its Divisive Effects 


Undue emphasis on religion and the use of the state apparatus to enforce 
On the lives of the people are beset with problems in a society as varied 
Yen in the religious sense as that of Pakistan. Soon after the early phase 
of Islam, which lasted for about 40 years after the Prophet's death, Islam 
we Open to a variety of interpretations. These pede 
S ath dynastic and regional factors and gave unscrupulous rulers and their 
fae’: Masquerading as 'ulamā, an opportunity to exploit religion to the 
in l he Islam that we see today is therefore a mere shadow of the 
rig Sage of God revealed to the Prophet and preached by him. So far as 
‘als are concerned great care is taken to conform to tradition. But the 


Stance, wherein lie the true values of religion as these affect the lives 
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i for, > ith e asis on 
mmon people, is conveniently forgotten. With mse = 
i Ai thé social and economic aspects of Islam have a cy A be 
backsround, and sith i h eal of religion as a unifying fo E 
‘ e appeal of religion as a ying hes 
ackground, and with it t i zion a inifyin me he 
aes Although possessing great emotional appeal, Islam. | apn 
Finereitess exploitation by the ruling classes and their hypocr pages 
3 akg religious henchmen, has become a div isive rather than a pi pe 
brea, 1 r i i { > ex i y Class 
Tore The greater the emphasis on its form by the exploiting c pee 
rulers to suit their own ends, the less is it likely to provide the unifying 
force it once was. 


-ep jai ` Shi'a 
In Pakistan’s peculiar circumstances, the differences Baty rc Mit 
and Sunni preclude any possibility of the acceptance by the ne pater 
of a truly religious state with a single religious ideology. In tag suit its 
the state regulates the lives of the people in religious ROT cet ta 
own requirements, the more are the Muslim religious minontids d es 
resent and resist this move. Even among the Sunni, sharp dif a at 
exist in religious beliefs and practices between different sects, Sl this 
prominent of these being the Brelavî and the Deobandi. In Prag a with 
means the establishment of separate mosques for the different sec “ligion 
their own imams. If left to themselves. they can practise their = ing 
according to their beliefs, but whenever efforts have been made to Hous 
them closer together, either by the state or by religious zealots, ar 
trouble has resulted. The Islamic Centre in Washington, D.C., W sae 
because of such differences has remained closed for a long time, Sae 
example, while the perpetual wrangling and disputes in the Islamic cer of 
in London offer another. Both were meant to provide MRIS ie 
different sects an Opportunity to pray in a common mosque. The icon 
known case when the British Police had to use police dogs to separdte ey 
Warring sects of Muslims in a mosque a few years ago was A wil 
disgraceful example of religious bigotry, the exploitation of which 
always result in undesirable consequences. 


In Pakistan, a serious cl 
in early 1984 was the inev 
matters. The irony was that One sect had called a conference 1 
Badshahi Mosque of La 


llah 
Conference, while the 


the 
nds 
the 


will as a result of such expe” uch 
ssue. On the contrat a fan 
likely to lead it to age e's 
ot only to divert the F 
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attention from vital economic and political issues, but by encouraging 
bigotry in religion, also to muster support for its policies in the domestic 
and international fields. 

Iran’s predominantly Shia population and its differences with the 
Arab world are also factors of considerable importance that affect 
Pakistan's position in this part of the world. Unless these differences are 
amicably settled — and the chances are that they will not be — the 
Military regime's emphasis of the definition of Islam is likely to move it 
closer to the fundamentalism of Saudi Arabia. Already dependent on 
Saudi Arabia and the Gulf sheikdoms for economic support. Zia ul 

aq’s religious leanings towards them are likely to create complications 
Or Pakistan, which could prove a destabilising factor in its internal 
Situation. The fundamentalism of Zia ul Haq's regime will before long 
also bring to the fore the sense of insecurity prevailing in some Muslim 
Sects which, in the eyes of the fundamentalists, are heretical in their 
Practices, 

It was undoubtedly a realisation of these possibilities that led Jinnah to 
State in categorical terms that Pakistan would not be a theocratic state. 

€ realised that leaving people to interpret Islam according to their own 

eliefs would unify them as a nation, and any narrow definition of the 
State or its religious character would prove divisive. Although an eminent 
Constitutional lawyer, he did not, because of the need to keep the people 
United during the dynamic phase of the Pakistan Movement, define the 
Country's future constitutional framework. Nor did he to the end support 
à place for religion in the state of Pakistan. 


Federalism 


The Concept of Pakistan as put forward by the Lahore Resolution of 23 
‘arch 1940 visualised a federal state. It was to be a grouping of provinces 
with their distinctive historical, social, linguistic, racial and cultural 
ackgrounds, Undoubtedly, religion was a common factor and provided 
cementing force of great importance, but it was not the only thing that 
Provided the justification for the creation of Pakistan. If it was, it would 
ave been more logical to have merged the new state, or at least the 
Western Provinces, with Afghanistan. If Islam was the only factor, then 
Y insist on national boundaries with Iran? And just as historical factors 
ig to play in keeping the newly emerging state of Pakistan separate 
and mus Muslim neighbours, so the different historical, linguistic, racial 
x ultural backgrounds of the people of different provinces of Pakistan 
defin 2 this day come in the way of the removal of these regional 
nitions, 
para’ first 25 years, Pakistan saw a ange tl eB Bengali 
bure, entary majority and a West Pakistani political, military and 
aucratic machine. With less than 50% of the population, and 
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of the common people, is conveniently forgotten. With ic lao be 
ituals, the social and economic aspects of Islam have been p ace Sigs 
b k ound, and with it the appeal of religion as a unifying force zn 
ARAO possessing great emotional appeal, pa 9 
of merciless exploitation by the ruling classes and their hyp ocine ok 
seeking religious henchmen, has become a divisive rather than a pe lee 
force. The greater the emphasis on its form by the exploiting c ting 
rulers to suit their own ends, the less is it likely to provide the unifying 
force it once was. 


In Pakistan’s peculiar circumstances, the differences between the ae. 
and Sunni preclude any possibility of the acceptance by the entire ja Pa 
of a truly religious state with a single religious ideology. In fact the m 3 
the state regulates the lives of the people in religious matters a 
own requirements, the more are the Muslim religious minorities like le 
resent and resist this move. Even among the Sunni, sharp “on 
exist in religious beliefs and practices between different sects, the on 
prominent of these being the Brelavi and the Deobandi. In practice on 
means the establishment of separate mosques for the different sects WI i 
their own imams. If left to themselves, they can practise their religon 
according to their beliefs, but whenever efforts have been made to bring 
them closer together, either by the state or by religious zealots, sonb 
trouble has resulted. The Islamic Centre in Washington, D.C., which 
because of such differences has remained closed for a long time, iS poa 
example, while the perpetual wrangling and disputes in the Islamic CED 
in London offer another. Both were meant to provide Muslims O 
different sects an opportunity to pray in a common mosque. The well- 
known case when the British police had to use police dogs to separate wo 
warring sects of Muslims in a mosque a few years ago was aotit 
disgraceful example of religious bigotry, the exploitation of which wil 
always result in undesirable consequences. 

In Pakistan, a serious clash b 
in early 1984 was the inevit 
matters. The irony was th 
Badshahi Mosque of Laho 
Conference, while the othe 


in whose name the conference pin 
Haq’s military regime. which has 
» Will as a result of such experience 
ant issue. On the contrary goei 
more likely to lead it to want to fan 


religious differences. It could thus hope not only to divert the people $ 
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attention from vital economic and political issues, but by encouraging 
bigotry in religion, also to muster support for its policies in the domestic 
and international fields. 

Iran’s predominantly Shia population and its differences with the 
Arab world are also factors of considerable importance that affect 
Pakistan's position in this part of the world. Unless these differences are 
amicably settled — and the chances are that they will not be — the 
military regime’s emphasis of the definition of Islam is likely to move it 
closer to the fundamentalism of Saudi Arabia. Already dependent on 
Saudi Arabia and the Gulf sheikdoms for economic support. Zia ul 
Haq’s religious leanings towards them are likely to create complications 
for Pakistan, which could prove a destabilising factor in its internal 
situation. The fundamentalism of Zia ul Haq’s regime will before long 
also bring to the fore the sense of insecurity prevailing in some Muslim 
sects which, in the eyes of the fundamentalists, are heretical in their 
practices. on ; 

It was undoubtedly a realisation of these possibilities that led Jinnah to 
State in categorical terms that Pakistan would not be a theocratic state. 
He realised that leaving people to interpret Islam according to their own 
beliefs would unify them as a nation, and any narrow definition of the 
State or its religious character would prove divisive. Although an eminent 
constitutional lawyer, he did not, because of the need to keep the people 
united during the dynamic phase of the Pakistan Movement, define the 
country’s future constitutional framework. Nor did he to the end support 


a place for religion in the state of Pakistan. 


Federalism 


The concept of Pakistan as put forward by the Lahore Resolution of 23 
March 1940 visualised a federal state. It was to be a grouping of provinces 
with their distinctive historical, social, linguistic, racial and cultural 
backgrounds. Undoubtedly, religion was a common factor and provided 
a cementing force of great importance, but it was not the only thing that 
Provided the justification for the creation of Pakistan. If it was, it would 
have been more logical to have merged the new state, or at least the 
Western provinces, with Afghanistan. If Islam was the only factor, then 
Why insist on national boundaries with Iran? And just as historical factors 
Came to play in keeping the newly emerging state of Pakistan separate 
Tom its Muslim neighbours, so the different historical, linguistic, racial 
and cultural backgrounds of the people of different provinces of Pakistan 
ave to this day come in the way Of the removal of these regional 
efinitions. 
In its first 25 years, Pakistan saw a tug-of-war between a Bengali 
Parliamentary majority and a West Pakistani political, military and 
Ureaucratic machine. With less than 50% of the population, and 
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therefore in a minority in the National Assembly. West Pakistan had pees 
95% representation in the armed forces and in the as pone o pe 
bureaucracy. With the active support of the army, political aie er $ 
cratic intrigue doomed the East Pakistan majority to the stame whe 
permanent minority, and the federation began to disintegrate. 
break-up of Pakistan was therefore a logical end to an experiment a 
was given no chance to succeed. The ties of Aslam proved fragi e 
compared with the historical, social, linguistic, racial and cultural factors 
which the rulers in Islamabad were prone to ignore. When the geograph- 
ical factor was added to these, the survival of Pakistan could not be taken 
for granted. Shortsightedness and ignorance of the geopolitical situation 
tore the federation apart. 

Since the emergence of Bangladesh as an independent state, and more 
particularly since the assumption of power by Zia ul Haq, the stresses 1n 
the federation comprising the remaining provinces of Pakistan have 
increased. From 1972-1977, during Bhutto’s rule, the federation 
operated virtually as a unitary state. This was given formal recognition In 
the 1973 constitution, which gave complete powers over the provinces to 
the federal government in Islamabad. There was no provincial list of 
subjects in the constitution, and the provinces had to carry out the wishes 
of the central government. This was shown poignantly when the central 
government, on flimsy charges of a carefully planned conspiracy». 
dismissed the Baluchistan government. The resignation of the NWFP 
government which followed regularised a situation that had existed since 
December 1971, when Bhutto had assumed power. The federal character 
of the state was thus formally buried. In 1977, Zia ul Haq’s martial law 
further emphasised the unitary character of the state, Military governors 
of provinces were made directly responsible to the Chief Martial Law 
Administrator, and the unrepresentative and repressive character O 
their administration drove home to the people of these provinces the true 
nature of the regime. 

Any unitary form of government in Pakistan must inevitably give an 
appearance of the rule of the Punjab. When the country is run by 4 
unitary system of government, even though democratically, the elect¢¢ 
representatives of the provinces have some voice, albeit inadequate, an, 


therefore they have some sense of participation. When the government ig 
run by the military, the sense of isolation is more marked. 85% of the 
army and the bureaucracy in Pakis 


) tan today is from the Punjab, and when 
the centre rules the provinces dire 


ctly in a military regime, it is eventually 
these people who run the countr 
down the Indus since the ‘one uni 


y. Moreover, a lot of water has flowe 

iť was tried and since Bhutto and Zia U 
Haq imposed their versions of unitary governments in Pakistan. The 
sense of deprivation today is more marked than ever before and to a” 
extent that the survival of the federation is at stake. The question is often 
asked that if the dominance of the Punjab by its military and bureaucracy 
forced the majority province of East Pakistan to seek separation, how ce 
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the same dominance lead to a workable arrangement between the 
provinces of present-day Pakistan? The closer one looks at it, the more it 
becomes apparent that unless the provinces are given their rights and 
made in both spirit as well as in letter equal partners in the federation, the 
country will not be able to resist the stresses and strains of internal and 
external pressures. À 
The 1973 constitution is federal only in name, and its unitary character 
can be gauged from the face that one province, the Punjab, had a clear 
majority in the National Assembly, and also the Senate, which had equal 
representation from each of the four provinces, had virtually no powers. 
Even when a joint session of the National Assembly and the Senate was 
held for consideration of certain issues, the Punjab still enjoyed a clear 
majority over the remaining three provinces together. The fact that 
political parties have been asking for a return to the 1973 constitution is 
not because it is a desirable document from everyone’s point of view but 
because, with all its drawbacks, it is still something which was approved 
by the requisite majority of the elected representatives of the people. 
Thus with all its failings it has respectability in the eyes of the people, and 
Shorn of this respectability no constitution has any meaning. Unless a 
Constitution has the stamp of approval by the people’s representatives, 
owever misguided they may have been, it cannot last. Even when it has 
that approval it is still a fragile document in countries with a long history 


Of interference by ambitious military dictators. Without it, it is not worth 


the paper it is written on. 


The Human Factor 


The territory that is Pakistan today comprises five distinct historical, 
Cultural and linguistic groups. The Punjabi, Pakhtun, Sindhi, Baluch and 
the Urdu-speaking Mohajir together form the Pakistani nation. Except 
for the Mohajir, the areas that they inhabit are distinct but contiguous. 

he Mohajirs are concentrated mainly in Karachi, in the cities and towns 
Of Sind and to a lesser extent in some cities of the Punjab, such.as Multan: 
n the larger cities such as Karachi and Hyderabad they Eor 7 cleanly 
Separate cultural entity, but in the smaller towns they are m ua y cing 
assimilated in the province of their domicile. Having samice a great deal 
Or the creation of Pakistan, they are intensely nationalistic and impatient 
of any regional and parochial approach in national affairs. They are, in 
fact, the true Pakistanis who gave up their homes to trayel to their chosen 
and. They become Pakistanis by choice. i 

The others were indigenous inhabitants of the provinces that formed 

€ new state, and their historical, cultural and linguistic roots were much 
older than the concept of Pakistan. Their experience and contacts spilled 
Over to adjoining countries, where people across the borders were in 
Some cases of the same racial stock with whom they had enjoyed social 
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dcultural relations for centuries. These historical contacts could ea 
eN off with the creation of the new state. Thus yelmeanng ie 
short-sighted policies of the central government, designed to a asst 
i i i tended to create centrifugal pulls 
process of national integration, € secot East Panic ied 2? 
unnecessarily delayed this process and in the case o as _ lbag 
its separation. It is unfortunate that the mistakes of the pastaa ofiie 
repeated, and problems are being created by self-styled Tee deal. 
integrity of Pakistan which are likely to endanger the country * A trae 
The largest ethnic group in Pakistan is the Punjabi. aeli 
comprising numerous tribes with linguistic and ethnic variations, i ihe 
the purpose of this chapter considered broadly as one ethnic ee oe he 
northern districts of this province provide 80% of the manpowen ede 
armed forces and almost an equal share of the police, civil arme swith 
and bureaucracy. It has a large landed gentry (a feature omme iher 
Sind) which has for centuries been loyal to every ruling class w! las 
Afghan, Mughul, Sikh or British. Since the creation of Pakistan, ir 
has, true to its traditions, Supported every autocratic or uncon: er 
tional government in power. Along with the bureaucracy, the oe ie 
the armed forces, it provided the steel frame that governed the lal 
The old system of strengthening dynastic rule by marriages betv +a 
Scions of the capitalist class, the army’s ruling hierarchy, = le 
bureaucracy and the feudal class has further strengthened the meee 
hold of this class of the new *‘Mughuls’ of Pakistan over the people. ause 
because of their cultural, tribal and linguistic affinity, but largely hee has 
of the power that they wield and its shameless application, this en a 
been able so far effectively to control things in their home province vaih 
Punjab. In other provinces, however, their presence and the 7 i ‘it 
display of power are resented in the NWFP with a slight variation se 
Baluchistan and Sind with clear and undisguised contempt and ee 
The NWFP has over the years thrown up an entrepreneur class v in 
with its dynamism is now involved in commercial and industrial activ! Tay 
the Punjab and Sind. There are more Pakhtuns living in Karachi e 
than in Peshawar and all the district towns of the NWFP put oe on 
Thus the Pakhtun of today has a stake in Pakistan and does not thin wer 
narrow provincial lines. He does, however, seek his full share of Pa 
and responsibility in running the country. His deep interest ar be 
affinity with, the people across the border are factors that shou ey 
borne in mind in any assessment of Pakistan's relations with Afghanis its 
Baluchistan’s position close to the entrance of the Persian er 
proud and relatively insular past and the Baluch population in ajes 
Baluchistan have for some time fired the imagination of the TO ighi 
among the Baluch, who have conjured up a dream of ‘Greater Da 
stan’. The ordinary Baluch is economically the most depriv Jace 
Pakistan’s population, and the military government’s efforts he case 
greater emphasis on development in Baluchistan than has been ateriallY 
hitherto have so far benefited a few sardars but have not mä 
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touched the scattered population of this poverty-stricken province. The 
sense of deprivation of the Baluch is natural when he has little 
Participation in running the affairs of either his own province or of 
Pakistan. Baluchistan, and to a lesser extent the NWFP, will therefore 
remain areas of political instability until they become full and equal 
Partners in the federation and until they feel that their exploitation by the 
Power clique, whom they associate with the Punjab, has ended. 

If the NWFP and Baluchistan have some justification for a sense of 
deprivation, Sind has more. It had played a leading role in the creation of 
Pakistan and had accepted a flood of refugees from India who were 
culturally and linguistically very different from the Sindhis. The interfer- 
ence of the armed forces in politics since 1953, when Ghulam Moham- 
mad, with the army’s backing, dismissed the Prime Minister and later 
dissolved the National Assembly, led to political strangulation, which set 
the process of national disintegration in motion. The provinces, except 
the Punjab to which the ruling elite belonged, began to feel a sense of 
deprivation, and the schism between the ruling hierarchy and the ruled 

egan to grow. This sense of a lack of participation and denial of justice 
Was prevalent in East Pakistan as well as in the smaller provinces of West 
Pakistan. In Sind, where lands and jobs were given by successive regimes 
to non-Sindhis, this sense of injustice began to grow. The treatment of the 
Sindhi language and the move of the country’s capital away from Karachi 
Were resented in Sind, and the successive rule of military governments 
gave the Sindhi a sense of deprivation and neglect. He has begun to feel 
himself a second-class citizen in a state he had helped to create, and he 
resents having been reduced to the permanent status of a political 
Outcast. This feeling of the Sindhi and the Baluch and toa lesser extent 
of the Pakhtun can only grow until they are made the masters of their own 
affairs and become real partners in running the country. At present they 
Cannot see this happening and are convinced that Pakistan’s military 
Tulers have no intention of parting with power. 

The future of Pakistan will depend on whether the equally suppressed 
People of the Punjab will struggle along with the downtrodden people of 
the other provinces, against an ever-growing exploitative class. This class 
'S not exclusively Punjabi. The pirs and waderas of Sind, the capitalist 

hans of the NWEP and most of the sardars of Baluchistan are today 
Partners in exploitation with the Punjabi ruling hierarchy, and this class 
Nows that its future is safe in the hands of a reactionary autocratic 
regime, Experience has, however, taught them to, keep a lookout for a 
change in the direction of the political wind. They judged this accurately 
in 1970, when they joined Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto’s PPP'in large numbers. 
he pirs and waderas of Sind showed this capacity to survive again in 1983 

Aen they saw that the people of Sind were ready to rise against the 
Military regime. In fact, they were so quick to see this that they appeared 
to lead and not follow the tide. The capitalist and feudal classes of the 

FP and the Punjab would have followed this example just as 
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promptly if they had seen the beginning of a similar movement in their 
provinces. The feudalists of the Punjab had lost no time in flocking to 
Bhutto’s banner in 1970, when they had seen that he had considerable 
support among the common people of their province. A decade and a half 
later, they could have lost neither their judgment nor their ability to 
preserve their position in society. Their anxiety to do so is illustrated by a 
pathetic appeal sent out by a senior leader of a component party of the 
Movement for the Restoration of Democracy (MRD) from prison to the 
acting Secretary-General of this organisation towards the end of 1983. In 
this he expressed the fears of the capitalists and feudalists among the 
political leadership of the MRD that a continuation of the movement 
against the military regime would upset the ‘status quo’. He explained 
that his views had the full support of the leadership of the PPP in prison 
with him, most of which was feudal. Pleading for the preservation of the 
existing social order, he wrote that the ‘equilibrium of this centuries-old 
socio-economic order — zamindars, batai system and the wage system ~~ 
is in the political power being in the hands of the old feudal families’. He 
went on to say that ‘this political power is being challenged today’, which 
in his view was ‘likely to disturb the equilibrium and would pose the 
question of coexistence with the army, which is a matter of grave 
concern’. He expressed his fears that ‘any disturbance of the equilibrium 
of the Socio-economic order would pave the way for radicals and radical 
ae Summing up, he pleaded for the preservation of the existing 
pet ci expressed the opinion that ‘the present socio-economic order 
Ee y survive in the coexistence of the junta and the feudals’.’ 
the Serial eg People of Pakistan must therefore understa 
thei : ‘clr poverty and beware of subterfuges. It would be iN 
e interest of the Sindhis, the Baluch and the Pakhtun to forge a common 
cause with the equally deprived and Oppressed Punjabi a landless 
labourer, the industrial worker and the petty civilian a loyee — against 
the tyranny of the ruling clique of oppressors, who will not see reason 
until they are faced with the might of the oppressed people of this 
country. This will require a great deal of patience on the part of the 
people of the smaller provinces, a quality they have shown they possess iri 
large measure but one they may be beginning to feel they have exhausted: 
The alternative will, however, lead to disaster. Separatist and extremist 
slogans and talk of a confederation will not help. Even if such moves were 
to succeed, the beneficiary would not be the common man but a coterie © 
exploiters. The nationalistic pride of some may thereby be satisfied, but it 
ee 1a lived, The united struggle of the oppressed in all Ae 
a ns ikely to be a more rewarding effort. It is only whe? hae 
ppressed people of the Punjab rise against the predominantly Punja 


Oppressors that they and the people of the other provinces can 


liberated from the yoke of an oppressive machine. Without their actiY? 
Participation it will not b 


s 
Pauen e a worthwhile undertaking. From the way thing 
are shaping it is clear that, before long, the neous of the Punjab wil 


nd 
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begin to play their part in liberating themselves and the people of the 
other provinces from the state of slavery that they have tolerated for so 
long. 


Servants, Not Masters 


It was 14 August 1947. The first Governor-General of Pakistan was 
hosting a reception in Karachi to which a large number of people had 
been invited. Among those present were a few defence service officers. 
Seeing the Quaid-i-Azam move freely among his guests, these officers 
moved close to him and, seeing them in uniform, he asked them how 
they were. Encouraged by this friendly gesture, one of the group, Colonel 
Akbar Khan, later of Rawalpindi conspiracy fame, sought the Quaid-i- 
Azam’s permission to speak. Receiving a nod he began to expound his 
Views on defence policy. In his eloquent discourse, on matters that in a 
democratic system are properly the concern of a civilian government, he 
began to advise the Quaid-i-Azam on how the defence services should be 
run. He had not finished what he had to say when the Quaid-i-Azam cut 
him short. Raising his finger and looking at Akbar Khan sternly, the 
Quaid spoke in low deliberate tones: 


Do not forget that you in the armed forces are the servants of the people. You 

do not make national policy. It is we, the civilians, who decide these issues, 
= H 1 r are e q N 

and it is your duty to carry out the tasks with which you are entrusted. 


The Quaid-i-Azam’s remarks appeared to have a profound effect on 
those present. But how quickly they were forgotten! Barely four years 
later, in 1951, Akbar Khan, to whom these words had been addressed, 
attempted a coup to oust the constitutional government of Pakistan, and 
In 1953 General Ayub Khan, the army commander-in-chief, by support- 
ing Ghulam Mohammad’s unconstitutional act of dismissing an elected 
Prime Minister and dissolving the Constituent Assembly, directly in- 
volved the armed forces in the politics of the country. Once the die had 

een cast, one thing led to another. In 1954 Ayub Khan was made the 
inister of Defence in Mohammad Ali Bogra’s Cabinet, a portfolio that 
ad hitherto been with the civilian prime minister. It was significant that 
€ insisted on continuing at the same time as the commander-in-chief of 
the Pakistan Army. : y 

In Mohammad Ali Bogra’s Cabinet, the strongest voice, not excluding 

that of the Prime Minister, was of the Commander-in-Chief of the 

akistan Army, and there was nothing he could not have done if he 
Wanted to. However, Ayub Khan was an intelligent person. He knew that 
the prize was his for the asking. With Iskander Mirza as Minister of the 
terior he had his way until in October 1958 he and Iskander Mirza, then 
the President, overthrew the civilian government of Prime Minister 
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Feroz Khan Noon. A few days later Iskander Mirza was ousted, and the 
de facto control of the army over Pakistan since 1953 was regularised. 
Martial law had been declared, and Ayub Khan and the army were able to 
run the country without any pretences or camouflage. In 1962 a 
constitution, whose real architect was Ayub Khan himself, was enforced, 
and he continued to rule until 1968 under the controlled democracy which 
he had introduced. Martial law had been lifted, but the army's umbrella 
was visible throughout. With Ayub Khan’s outster by Yahya Khan the 
country had another taste of martial law. The elections of 1970 produced 
a result that Yahya Khan had not foreseen, and he refused to hand over 
power to the Bengali majority of Sheikh Mujib ur Rehman. Bhutto, not 
comprehending the consequences of his actions, supported Yahya Khan 
and his anti-democratic moves, which led to military action in East 
“Sey and eventually to the dismemberment of Pakistan. 
Meee Ook over the reins of office in difficult circumstances, which 
o3 aa 23 own creation. A demoralised nation and a demoralised 
The he Act ee were prisoners of India, had to be rehabilitated. 
ee at the Quaid-i-Azam had given to a group of defence service 
ee A ia earlier was to be retaught. Instead, Bhutto tried to 
Sh imself and eventually succeeded in doing so. Having failed to 
i ae er seats to form governments in two of the four provinces — 
ie tarani NWFP — he decided to achieve by force what he had 
eae through the ballot. The provincial JUI-NAP govern- 
REE Ered was dismissed on trumped-up charges, and the 
oth thes proviness and nie fesigned: Governor's mile Wa imposed in 
he whole of Paki es, and Bhutto thus became the unchallenged ruler ° 
the whole of Pakistan. He had all prominent opposition leaders in these 
two provinces arrested and bega S Fee te cel EET 
Eitichitean, da cee egan to use the army to quell all dissent 10 
} resentment grew, the army’s areg ation €X- 
parted, GHO rather th: : my’s area of operatio 
se nantes As an Bhutto’s Governor in Quetta, began to ™? 
Ron n Ba uchistan. This was the second time that the army 
ad been used to quell dissent in Baluchistan. The first time was during 
Ayub Khan’s period, when almost for a decade the army had trie 
unsuccessfully to suppress recalcitrant sardars and tribes, However E 
intensity of operations then was less than durin Bhutto's rule, an 
army had felt restricted by Ayub Khan dunt (reee o erations. with 
oud iwa rae Ayub Khan era, GHQ felt confident that the army 
$ is time given a free i apidly and re- 
establish government neal rau on rapidly are re 
er: gry sa a army wanting more and rece een to finish aP 
operation, which énds in drawing in more ; and Í 
prolonging the conflict. Many Tae Bato ee 
that the political objective would be achieved in a few days, but it ara 
remained unfulfilled even after a few years. The most oben ‘example 1 
the Iraqi invasion of Iran, which Iraq and many in the West believe 
would bring Iran to its knees in a few weeks. The Iraq-Iran war shows ” 
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sign of ending even after five years. 

However, Bhutto's military action in Baluchistan restored the army’s 
confidence, which had suffered badly in the Bangladesh debacle. When 
an army loses a war there is a natural urge to redeem its honour and regain 
its self-respect, at least in its own eyes. This has happened repeatedly in 
history, and armies have fought many a war merely to redeem their 
honour. The Indians hoped to do this in the 1965 Indo-Pakistan War after 
the Chinese debacle in 1962; and since the 1965 war ended in a stalemate 
it had to fight Pakistan again to be able to hold its head up and whitewash 
its pitiable performance against the Chinese. It got the chance it had been 
looking for in East Pakistan in 1971 and more than regained its lost 
prestige. After 1971, the Pakistan Army could not hope to regain its 
honour by fighting any outside power, and the Baluch tribes, ill-equipped 
and fighting with First World War rifles and in some cases with 19th- 
century weapons, gave it the opportunity it had been looking for. It was 
never able to subjugate these people, but it felt that it was able to redeem 
Some of its lost prestige by killing and punishing the militant Baluch tribes 
in a manner it had not been able to do to the Mukhti Bahini in East 
Pakistan. Both the Bengali and the Baluch spoke a language the Pakistani 1 
Soldier did not understand, and they had been told that both were against 
the ‘solidarity’ and ‘integrity’ of Pakistan. As the Pakistan Army regained 
its confidence, misplaced though it was, so did its ambition rise. The 
humiliated and defeated army of 1971 had by 1977 begun to harbour 
Political ambitions and was beginning to feel that if it could sort out the 
Baluch and run Baluchistan, it could also sort out others and run the other 
Provinces. It argued that running a vast province like Baluchistan, so ill- 
Served with communications and inhabited by wild and hostile tribes, was 
far more difficult than running the provinces of the Punjab and Sind, 
Where the conditions were more favourable and the people more placid 
and peaceful. When Bhutto rigged the elections in 1977 and a movement 
Was launched for re-elections, his obstinacy and faulty political judgment 
ed him to use the army to quell the people’s movement. It was only a 
Matter of time before the army, which had already tasted absolute power 
' Baluchistan, should want to formalise the situation and take over the 
affairs of the rest of the country. , 

As negotiations dragged on in Islamabad in mid-1977, Bhutto brought 
ia ul Haq and his generals more and more into the political arena. By 
Setting them to brief the PNA’s negotiating team, ostensibly to inform 
em of the ‘grave’ situation on Pakistan’s borders rendering the PNA s 
emand for re-elections untimely, but actually to impress them of the 
SUpport of the army that he enjoyed, he gave the generals confidence in 
their Own strength. Bhutto’s game of brinksmanship and of using one 
Against the other led to the only logical end. He had created conditions for 
1S Own ouster, and 5 July 1977 brought to an end a process he had himself 
Setin motion. The badly bruised army, which had been licking its wounds 
alter its shameful defeat in East Pakistan, saw this as the opportunity of a 
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lifetime to refurbish its soiled image. It mattered little that on 5 eine 
it had not succeeded in conquering an enemy but its own Peepe, ait 
mattered to the generals was that they had conquered someone. ! “i x 
that they had achieved so great a victory and had been enm a 
great a responsibility that they could now afford to forget the dar a yo 
1971, when their generals had been stripped of their badges of rank int E 
Paltan Maidan and their officers had been made to crawl on their bellies 
in the streets of Dhaka. And after all, which country could they have 
fought to redeem their honour? India was now in comparison much A 
powerful, and even Afghanistan might have been too tough a nut p 
crack. The unarmed people of Pakistan were a much safer bet. 


Pakistan entered the ultimate in military adventurism — a grip its army 
would not easily loosen. 


The Future 


This examination of Pakistan’s geopolitical imperatives suggests ina 
there are some problems that are of a fairly permanent nature and ge 
others of its own making. However, even those problems whioh k 
people have imposed on themselves cannot be shaken off easily, its 
organised exploitation of r sa TÖ 
divisive aspects in a society such as that of Pakistan, the PRE 
ogy even at the risk of endanger! 


Even singly these are sufficiently 
and existence of Pakistan. Toge 
Time will show whether the Paki 
some of these shibboleths 
changing requirements of th 


ther these could ensure its speedy or itt 
stani nation has the capacity to stake e 
and become more realistic in facing 

e time. And time does not wait. 
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